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"English  448"  and  the  search  for  meaning 


UP     FRONT 


Fools  for  love 

The  unlived  life  is  not  worth  examining. 
-Anonymous 

As  a  freshman  in  Brooklyn 
College's  evening  school,  I  used 
to  hang  out  with  a  dozen  or  so 
young  men  and  women  who  gath- 
ered at  an  out-of-the-way  table  in  the 
student  union  cafeteria  to  drink  cof- 
fee, draw  deeply  on  cigarettes,  say 
"Wittgenstein"  or  "existential"  as  of- 
ten as  possible,  and  view  with 
unvarying,  merry  cynicism  the  pa- 
rade of  vanity  passing  before  us:  the 
whole  cavalcade  of  earthly  desire  and 
fulfillment  as  manifested  in  fellow 
students,  teachers,  popular  culture, 
ourselves  and,  of  course,  our  parents, 
whose  habits  of  responsibility,  self- 
sacrifice  and  compromise  we  worked 
hard  to  viewwith  special  scorn.  Clerks, 
secretaries  and  shelf-stockers  by  day, 
bachelor's  degree  candidates  by 
night,  and  first-generation  college 
students  all,  we  liked  to  imagine  our- 
selves a  hardy  band  of  intellectual 
outlaws,  committed,  unlike  everyone 
else  we  knew,  to  truth  alone. 

We  were  hardly  intellectuals,  of 
course.  Save  for  some  useful  catch 
phrases,  what  we  didn't  know  about 
the  life  of  the  mind  was  everything. 
Nor  were  we  outlaws,  though  one 
among  our  number  did  over  a  series 
of  frenzied  nights  withdraw  all  the 
Wittgenstein  books  from  the  college 
library  and  shelve  them  in  his  bed- 
room in  perpetuity,  arguing — from  a 
rigorously  intellectual  standpoint — 
that  as  the  only  frequenter  of  the 
library  capable  of  understanding 
Wittgenstein,  the  books  were  his  by 
right.  (Soon  enough  the  Wittgenstein 
police,  armed  with  some  rigorous 
arguments  of  their  own,  caught  up 
with  him,  and  today  my  old  friend  is 
an  executive  in  his  father-in-law's 


import-export  firm.) 

Seekers  though  we  claimed  to  be, 
I  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  have 
registered  for  a  course  like  "The 
Literature  of  Spiritual  Quest,"  the 
focus  of  this  edition's  cover  story. 
Firstly,  we  viewed  college  as  a  place 
where  you  got  your  ticket  punched 
by  taking  courses  like  "Western  Civ," 
"Principles  of  Accounting"  and  "Gen- 
eral Psychology. "  The  rest  was  vanity. 
Secondly,  we  believed  the  search  to 


Our  models  for  the  lives  we 
assumed  we  were  leading  were 
history's  great  exotics,  gadflies 

and  heretics:  those  who 

thought  too  long  and  too  deeply 

and  paid  the  price. 

which  we  were  pledged  inevitably  led 
to  tragic  pain  and  isolation — ends 
not  likely  to  be  linked  to  college  credit 
or  advanced  through  group  work. 

Our  models  for  the  lives  we  as- 
sumed we  were  leading  were  history' s 
great  exotics,  gadflies  and  heretics: 
those  who  thought  too  long  and  too 
deeply  and  paid  the  price. 
Wittgenstein,  for  example,  was  at- 
tractive because  he  lived  a  life  of 
noble  obscurity  and  because  he  came 
to  believe  (we  had  somehow  come  to 
believe)  that  everything  was  illusion. 
Of  course  it  did  not  hurt  that  his 
name,  when  pronounced  correctly, 
transported  us  from  the  Formica- 
topped  table  in  the  municipal  col- 
lege cafeteria  to  the  gas-lit  cafes  of 
old  Vienna,  where  the  modern  world 
was  born  amid  the  glittering  pain  of 
the  fin  de  siecle.  Socrates  was  an- 
other model,  as  was  Spinoza,  as  was 
Jimmy  Piersall,  whose  breakdown  in 


center  field  we  counted  the  truest 
event  to  have  occurred  in  baseball 
since  the  Black  Sox  threw  the  Series. 
Our  cautionary  tale,  which  we  all  knew 
well,  was  a  short  story,  "The  Spinoza 
of  Market  Street,"  by  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer.  It  tells  of  Dr.  Fischelson,  a 
man  committed,  like  his  idol,  Spinoza, 
to  the  rigorous,  isolated  pursuit  of 
truth.  But  Dr.  Fischelson  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  in  love  with  Dobbe,  an 
earthy  bagel  vendor,  and  this  changes 
his  life.  At  story's  end,  he  is  recently 
married  and  standing  before  his  gar- 
ret window.  Dizzy  with  love,  desire 
and  happiness,  he  looks  out  on  the 
night's  beauty  and  manages  to 
mumble,  "Divine  Spinoza,  forgive  me. 
I  am  become  a  fool." 

Nearly  30  years  have  passed  since 
my  gang  set  out  to  live  lives  of  truth 
and  nothing  but.  Among  us  today  are 
lawyers,  businessmen  and  women, 
homemakers,  a  musician,  a  psycholo- 
gist and  an  editor.  Just  about  all  of  us 
have  in  one  way  or  another  taken  up 
the  burden  of  love  our  parents  car- 
ried, the  one  we  once  agreed  was  not 
to  be  borne,  and  now,  like  Dr. 
Fischelson,  would  agree  we  cannot 
live  without,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences. Some  of  our  children  are, 
in  fact,  today  as  old  as  we  were  when 
first  we  sat  to  reason  together.  They 
are  reasoning  in  their  own  college 
cafeterias,  and  we  think  we  may  know 
what  they're  saying  to  each  other.  We 
forgive  them,  of  course,  as  we  have 
long  forgiven  our  parents  for  loving 
us  more  than  they  loved  logical  posi- 
tivism, as  we  hope  that  one  day  our 
own  children,  feeling  the  shock  of 
happiness,  will  know  to  forgive  us. 

Our  story  on  English  448  and  the 
awakenings  itfosters  begins  on  page  32. 

Ben  Birnbaum 
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Fault  lines 

Thank  you  for  "Blackboard  Jungle"  [Fall 
1992],  by  William  K.  Kilpatrick.  Over  the 
last  decade,  I  have  been  teaching  a  col- 
lege course  in  risk  management  in  which 
I  discuss  the  various  meanings  of  the 
word  "law."  When  I  mention  "moral  law," 
I  am  always  appalled  that  students  insist 
that  moral  law  is  just  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  At  last,  it  becomes  clear  why  this 
happens. 

There  is  another  important  dimen- 
sion to  diminishing  morality  in  our  soci- 
ety, though,  that  seems  to  be  profoundly 
confusing  to  young  people  and  their  el- 
ders. We  are  blithely  contemptuous  of 
morality  in  the  statutory  laws  we  allow 
politicians  to  pass.  Examples  abound:  the 
S&L  bailout  is  patently  immoral;  bank- 
ruptcy statutes  excuse  people  from  pay- 
ing their  just  debts;  taxpayers'  money  is 
routinely  used  to  support  special  inter- 
ests, some  of  which  callously  violate  the 
taxpayers'  values;  minimum  wage  laws 
prevent  the  least  skilled  from  gaining 
"legitimate"  work  experience;  land  use 
laws  interfere  with  the  innocent  enjoy- 
ment of  private  property;  and  on  and  on. 

Teaching  children  values  is  important, 
butwe  must  establish  apolity  within  which 
the  basic  concepts  of  right  and  wrong  are 
invariant.  Stealing,  cheating,  lying,  fraud 
and  coercion  cannot  be  right  by  govern- 
ment fiat.  But  that  is  the  way  of  the  world 
we  have  given  our  children  to  live  in. 

ELIZABETH  CARR  GOLDIN  '64 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Professor  Kilpatrick's  point  that  students 
should  understand  "moral  premises"  be- 
fore they  begin  to  debate  heavy  moral 
questions  is  well  taken.  I  appreciate  as 
well  his  sharpening  the  distinction  be- 
tween character  formation  and  Values 
Clarification.  However,  his  conclusion 
that  Values  Clarification  created  a  "blood- 
less revolution  "  that  has  turned  out  "moral 
illiterates"  attributes  far  more  to  that 
movement  than  it  deserves. 

Kilpatrick's  defining  moment  was  ap- 
parently his  teaching  experience  in  a 
junior  high  school  in  the  mid-sixties.  In 
1965  I  was  appointed  supervisor  of  social 
studies  in  my  district,  and  I  was  in  the 
classroom  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
close  to  school  administrators  and  the 
curriculum  reform  movement.  Kil- 
patrick's charge  that  "a  sentiment  widely 
shared  by  educators  .  .  .  was  that  the 


culture  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of, 
not  transmitted"  is  absolutely  mind 
boggling.  If  he  is  referring  to  some  in 
professional  education  on  the  university 
level  and  some  younger  radical  teachers 
in  the  schools  caught  up  in  the 
counterculture  movement  of  the  sixties 
and  early  seventies,  yes,  there  were  some. 
If  he  is  referring  to  most  work-a-day 
educators  in  the  schools,  then  or  now,  no 
way! 

Certainly  not  the  administrators  that  I 
worked  with,  who  demonstrated  a  vis- 
ceral resistance  to  the  whole  counter- 
culture mood,  even  if  they  were  forced  to 
tolerate  some  manifestations  of  it.  My 
own  district,  although  heavily  involved  in 
the  innovations  of  the  sixties,  never 
adopted  any  program  involving  Values 
Clarification  or  moral  decision  making; 
nor  did  the  district  in  a  neighboring 
county  where  my  children  went  to  school. 
I  doubt  if  anyone  on  our  curriculum 
council  ever  heard  of  Simon  or 
Kohlberg — certainly  not  the  director  of 
health  services,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  drug  and  sex  education  program  and 
deeply  concerned  over  countercultural 
trends.  By  1974  the  movement  had  lost 
most  of  its  zip  in  the  schools,  and  the 
"back  to  basics"  movement  had  begun. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  in  regular 
visits  to  schools  from  urban  areas  west- 
ward into  suburban  counties  in  central 
New  Jersey,  I  have  never  encountered 
anything  that  remotely  resembles  Values 
Clarification.  What  I  do  pick  up  is  empha- 
sis on  academic  basics,  test  scores,  "time 
on  task,"  all  those  things  that  A  Nation  at 
Risk  was  concerned  with.  It  is  palpable  in 
every  school.  Kilpatrick  does  concede  that 
"Values  Clarification  has  suffered  some 
setbacks  in  the  last  decade."  Indeed,  it  is 
part  of  "the  smorgasbord  curriculum" 
that  has  been  soundly  trashed  by  just 
about  everyone  since  1983,  reinforcing 
the  "back  to  basics"  curriculum  intro- 
duced in  the  mid-1970s. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Simon  and 
Schusterwere  "receptive"  [to  Kilpatrick's 
book] .  If  one  can  sell  books  that  blame 
everything  from  cultural  illiteracy  to  eco- 
nomic decline  on  the  schools,  it  is  a  small 
leap  to  blaming  the  moral  disintegration 
of  a  whole  society  on  the  schools  as  well. 
It  is  a  neat,  quick  and  trendy  solution  to 
some  pretty  sensitive  and  worrisome  is- 
sues. The  late  Lawrence  Cremin,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  education,  in  his 
last  lectures  at  Harvard — published  later 
as  Popular  Education  and  Its  Discontents — 


analyzed  this  historical  tendency  to  place 
enormous  expectation  upon  public  edu- 
cation, thus  making  it  responsible  for  a 
vast  range  of  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems — to  which  we  now  add 
moral! 

Surely  we  are  touching  on  a  problem 
whose  sociological,  moral  and  religious 
dimensions  transcend  school  curricula. 
We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  we  can 
solve  it  by  pointing  yet  another  finger  at 
the  schools.  Professor  Kilpatrick  would 
have  been  better  served  if  he  had  limited 
his  analysis  and  did  not  get  involved  in  a 
grandiose  theory  of  causation.  Still  I  am 
hopeful  that  his  provocative  work  will 
motivate  many  other  teachers  to  think 
about  such  a  critical  issue. 

WILLIAM  W.  GOETZ 
Oradell,  New  Jersey 

Editor's  Note:  The  writer  is  on  the  faculties  of 
Kean  College  of  New  Jersey  and  William 
Paterson  College 


William  Kilpatrick's  thesis  of  schools  to- 
day not  teaching  right  from  wrong  sounds 
great  but  failed  to  convince  me.  As  a 
former  teacher  and  principal,  having  met 
and  consulted  with  perhaps  hundreds  of 
teachers,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never 
met  one  who  did  not  at  least  try  to 
emphasize  the  right  way  of  doing  things 
to  his  or  her  pupils. 

Schools  are  being  asked  to  do  too 
many  things  that  rightfully  should  be 
done  by  the  family  or  church.  Schools  are 
required  to  be  "in  loco  parentis"  for  nu- 
trition, sex  education,  psychological 
therapy,  baby-sitting  and  character  edu- 
cation. Schools  are  primarily  set  up  to 
teach  things  that  parents  ordinarily  are 
not  equipped  to  teach,  such  as  math, 
science  and  history. 

Many  people  in  government,  business, 
religion  and  industry  were  educated 
under  the  so-called  pre-1 960  curriculum, 
which  emphasized  character  education. 
Many  of  these  same  people  gave  us  abomi- 
nable scandals  of  corruption,  greed,  dis- 
honesty and  selfishness.  Why  were  not 
these  people  able  to  overcome  tempta- 
tion? Can  it  be,  perhaps,  that  virtues  such 
as  courage  and  justice  cannot  be  taught 
in  school,  but  must  be  inculcated  in  the 
home  or  may  even  be  innate  in  people? 

Parents  cannot  abdicate  their  respon- 
sibilities to  their  offspring.  Schools  can- 
not do  in  five  or  six  hours  a  day  what 
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parents,  TV,  rap  music  and  peer  pressure 
undo.  The  professor  is  blaming  the  wrong 

people  for  I  he  moral  (iii  lures  in  0111  ■  youth. 
Teachers  are  doing  the  best  they  ran  do 
against  great  odds,  and  often  achieving 

great  successes. 
JOHN).  PASSANIS1  '50 

Boston 


According  to  a  1989  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  and  a  1990  joint 
statement  by  Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders, 
the  public  schools  can  and  should  em- 
phasize the  teaching,  learning  and  prac- 
tice of  moral  values  like  courtesy,  kind- 
ness, honesty,  decency,  moral  courage, 
self-respect  and  respect  for  others;  these 
values  are  essential  to  the  survival  of  civi- 
lized society. 

We  cannot  measure  educational 
progress  solely  by  intellectual  achieve- 
ment; we  also  must  consider  whether  our 
educators  are  helping  young  people  de- 
velop those  moral  and  spiritual  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  needed  to  become 
virtuous  human  beings,  good  citizens  and 
neighbors,  and  productive  members  of 
society. 

In  this  regard,  public  education  has 
been  a  glaring  failure.  For  example,  U.S. 
government  studies  of  1978,  1984  and 
1988  reveal  that  crime,  disorder,  violence, 
vandalism,  gang  warfare,  drug  dealing 
and  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  seem  to 
permeate  this  nation's  public  schools. 

Certainly  a  nexus  exists  between  the 
lack  of  character  education  and  the  crime, 
violence  and  disorder.  To  alleviate  this 
tragic  situation,  families,  churches, 
schools,  social  organizations  and  the  busi- 
ness community  must  re-emphasize  the 
teaching,  learning  and  practice  of  good 
manners  and  good  morals. 

HAVEN  BRADFORD  GOW  MA'75 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


The  problem  with  education  in  America 
is  found  on  page  three  ["Breaking  the 
mold"]  of  the  Fall  issue.  The  School  of 
Education  and  many  others  like  it  seem 
dumbfounded  with  the  complexity  of 
education.  Children  in  public  education 
today  cannot  add,  subtract,  read  or  write 
in  an  understandable  form.  They  have 
little  reasoning  power  and  show  an  in- 
ability to  accept  responsibility.  Our 
children's  educational  problems  have 


been  studied  (that's  .1  synonym  foi 
inclined  projects)  b)  the  SOE  types  ad 
nauseam. 

I  he  simplit  ii\  oi  tin  ieai  hing  ethi< 
espoused  b)  Mrs.  ( ..  in  the  1  p  From 
piei  e  is  totall)  lost  on  them.  She  treats 
her  students  .is  potential  learners  who 
"will  learn."  SOE  types  want  to  <  ontinue 
to  provide  built-in  excuses  foi  failure. 

Those  ol  us  who  plead  lor  "ba(  km  basil  s" 

educational  concepts  want  to  sec  tin- 
teacher  act  as  a  teacher — not  try  to  be  all 
things  to  all  people.  In  the  1910s.  1950s 
and  1960s,  education  was  carried  on 
without  regard  to  wars,  recessions, 
poverty,  child  abuse  and  many  other  so- 
cial problems.  The  classroom  was  a  place 
to  learn  from  teachers,  not  a  day  care 
center. 

A  starting  point  for  educational  im- 
provement is  more  accountability  for 
teachers.  Make  teachers  responsible  for 
the  education  they  are  supposed  to  pro- 
vide. Students  do  not  respect  the  excuse 
makers  or  short-cutters.  They  readily  rec- 
ognize those  who  are  short-changing 
them. 

Your  feature  has  provoked  me  to  write 
to  you  for  the  first  time,  so  keep  trying  to 
make  people  think. 

DON  SULLIVAN  '67 
Bedford,  New  Hampshire 

Enough 

All  right  already!  So  Fr.  Seavey Joyce  was 
overwhelmed  by  financial  problems  he 
inherited  ["On  the  brink."  Fall  1992]. 
But  to  present  him  as  weak  and  incapable 
is  dreadfully  unfair.  The  BCM  portrayal 
of  this  saintly  man  leaves  out  much  too 
much. 

Who  was  the  first  university  president 
to  publiclv  denounce  Nixon's  widening 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia"-  Seaveyjoyce. 

Who  was  the  university  president,  when 
other  administrators  were  calling  For  po- 
lice in  force  to  deal  with  student  demon- 
strations, who  said,  "Over  my  dead  body!"? 
Seavey  Joyce. 

Who  was  the  university  president  who 
chose  to  live  in  student  housing  while 
everyone  else  was  bewailing  the  chasm 
between  students  and  faculty?  Seavey 
Joyce. 

Who  was  the  universitj  president  who 
continued  during  all  his  tenure  to  plead 
for  governance  bv  consensus,  while  dissi- 
dent faculty  cabals  held  secret  meetings 
to  denigrate  his  presidency?  Seavev ]ov  ce. 


Who  was  the  university  president]  to 
thnm  Ins  weight  to  adding  full-voii 
deni  representatives  to  the  l  nivt 
demit  Senate?  Seav< 

Butenough.lestmy  outrage  at  a  dn 
lulh  lopsided  portrait  <<|  .1  man  I  served, 
admired  and  loved  l*>il  0 

PROFESSOR  RICHARD  I   HI  <.IUs 
Departrm  rU  oj  I  ngtish 

Editor's   Voh     I  he  whirr  was  dran  q) 
during  1 1  foyct  -  presidency. 

More 

Thank  you  forjan  Woj<  ik's  tribute  to  \.| 
Vntoon  i  "Blithe  Spun."  Fall  1992).  I  knew 
A.J.  onl\  from  .11  ross  the  gulf  of  grade*. 
and  then  onh  briefly,  bul  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  i  aring  and  creative  daemon 
in  him.  I'm  glad  to  see,  after  reading  \  our 
account,  that  it  willed  out  and  triumphed. 
It  was  a  pleasure  reading  Mr.  Wojcik's 
account,  trul)  an  inspiration. 

WILLIAM  AYLWARD  58,  MA'62 
Wollaston,  Massachusetts 


I  cannot  tell  when  I  have  enjoyed  an  issue 

of  BCM  more  than  the  current  one.     \.| 

An  toon,  Jan  Wojcik  and  I  were  all  Jesuit 
scholastics  together  during  the  1960s. 
[an's  reflections  on  AJ.'s  life  crystallized 
some  fond  memories  for  me. 

The  interview  with  Fr.  Monan  ["The 
first  20  years"]  was  insightful  because  it 
put  into  perspective  his  leadership  of  BC. 
which  is  now  legendary. 

GEORGE  It  VGANGINTHER  68 
Buffalo,  New  York 


I  really  enjo)  man)  of  the  pieces  in  BCM, 
and  am  writing  on  behalf  of  m\  sister,  an 
alumna,  who  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
receiving  Bt -related  materials.  1  would 
appreciate  your  placing  her  on  your  mail- 
ing list.  Max  be  now  she  will  leave  mv  copv 
of  BCM  alone! 

I'M  1  INE  GUAY'57,  MS"7J 

Merrimac.  Massachusetts 


"BCM"  welcomes  letters  from  readers.  Letters 
must  Iv  signed  to  iV  published  and  may  /*• 
edited  for  clmity  and  length.  ■ 
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ON    CAMPUS 


Home  cooking 


Fueled  by  increasing  numbers  of  students  from  exotic  locales — Ohio,  for  example — 
regional  luncheon  clubs  have  become  a  grassroots  campus  phenomenon 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the 
Omaha  Luncheon  Club  took 
place  in  a  ground-floor  cubicle 
in  Walsh  Hall  beneath  posted  street 
maps  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  At  the  lunch,  the  tale 
was  told  of  a  freshman  from  Nebraska 
whose  roommate  happened  to  hail 
from  Connecticut.  The  two  women 
got  along  fine.  But  one  day,  in  a  stab 
at  deeper  intimacy,  the  Nutmeg  Stater 
sat  at  the  end  of  her  friend's  bed. 
"Gee,  you're  from  Omaha,"  she  be- 
gan. "What's  the  capital  of  Omaha?" 
William  B.  Neenan,  SJ,  relays  the 
anecdote  drolly,  suppressing  the 
punch  line  and  letting  the  implica- 
tions find  their  proper  level.  He  loves 
this  kind  of  story,  as  he  loves  the 
Omaha  Luncheon  Club,  of  which  he 
is  a  charter  member  by  virtue  of  his 
Iowa  origins. 

Itwas  12  years  ago  that  Fr.  Neenan, 
BC's  academic  vice  president,  helped 
to  start  what  has  become  a  grassroots 
phenomenon  on  the  Heights:  re- 
gional luncheon  clubs.  When  he  and 
other  Iowa  and  Nebraska  natives  from 
among  staff  and  studentsjoined  their 


Fr.  William  B.  ("Big  Bill")  Neenan  at  the  fall  1992 
Lone  Star  Luncheon  Club 


fortunes  under  the  same  billowing 
tent  and  became  the  Omaha  Lun- 
cheon Club,  they  had  no  intention  of 
starting  a  trend,  but  were  only  inter- 
ested in  doing  some  back-home  remi- 
niscing at  twice-yearly  munchings  of 
potato  chips  and  sandwiches. 

Luncheon  clubs  lap  into,  and 

fan,  the  nativist  flame,  Bryan 

Brandow  '93,  of  Houston,  who's 

wearing  a  "Don't  Mess  with 

Texas"  tee-shirt,  admits,  "I 

never  would  have  worn  a  shirt 

For  a  time  the  Omaha  Luncheon 
Club  ate  and  talked  alone.  Gradually, 
groups  of  students  who  came  from 
similarly  obscure  places  began  to  fol- 
low suit.  Michiganders  formed  the 
second  luncheon  club.  Then  came 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  the  Mokansodak  Club 
(Missouri,  Kansas,  South  Dakota). 
The  latest  entries  are  the  Salmon 

Club      (Washington, 

|  Idaho,  Oregon),  orga- 

|  nized   last  year,   and 

0  Hawaii's  Luau  Club, 

which  made  its  debut 

this  past  fall. 

With  BC  increasingly 
drawing  students  from 
distant  places — the 
South  and  West,  particu- 
larly— there's  no  end  to 
the  club  boom  in  sight. 
As  recently  as  1981,  just 
34  percent  of  BC  un- 
dergraduates claimed 
hometowns  outside  New 

y: .miqoftta      England.  In  1992  the  fig- 

ure  is  50  percent.  "Our 


national  reputation  has  made  us  a 
national  university,"  said  Fr.  Neenan, 
whose  office  underwrites  food  and 
drink  for  the  club  gatherings.  "In 
fact,"  he  muses,  "I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised someday  soon  to  be  invited  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  lonely  souls 
who  have  formed  the  Aleutian  Is- 
lands Luncheon  Club." 

The  first  minutes  of  most  luncheon 
club  meetings  are  taken  up  with  stu- 
dents recognizing  one  another — or, 
failing  that,  one  another's  high 
schools.  Fr.  Neenan,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity muncher  as  well  as  a  sympa- 
thetic supporter  of  those  who,  like 
him,  hail  from  exotic  locales,  is  al- 
ways there  to  keep  things  moving  and 
to  set  the  genial,  informal  tone.  Look- 
ing around  the  table  at  the  faces  of 
the  seated  students,  he  usually  begins 
with  something  like  "Hi,  friends.  I'm 
Bill,  I'm  a  Jesuit  and  I'm  the  aca- 
demic vice  president  of  Boston  Col- 
lege. Welcome."  He  may  then  review 
the  history  of  BC  luncheon  clubs  ( tak- 
ing pains  to  single  out  the  Omaha 
Club  as  "the  oldest  and  most  elite"), 
and  evoke  his  Sioux  City  origins  by 
running  through  his  high  school 
cheer:  "Trinity  High,  strong  and  great, 
Trinity  High,  the  Hawkeye  State." 

A  staple  topic  of  luncheon  club 
conversation  has  to  do  with  deter- 
mining why,  exactly,  students  from 
distant  states  choose  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton College.  How  did  a  teenager  in 
central  Texas  or  northern  Michigan 
or  coastal  California  first  hear  about 
the  University,  and  why  did  he  or  she 
then  decide  to  fly  over  so  many  other 
perfecdy  fine  schools  to  attend  BC? 
Should  the  chatter  ever  lapse,  Fr. 
Neenan  steps  in  and  talks  about  new 
construction  on  campus,  or  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a  Jesuit  teaching  eco- 
nomics at  Michigan,  or  how  the  BC 
football  team  is  faring  in  the  polls. 
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The  topics  are  open-ended  and 
lightly  dealt  forth.  A  special  gift  of  Fr. 
Neenan's  is  his  ability  to  undercut  his 
own  importance — a  very  useful  trait 
in  a  luncheon  companion  or  aca- 
demic vice  president.  He  is  perfectly 
capable  of  ending  a  longish  summary 
of  recent  changes  in  the  Core  cur- 
riculum with  a  deft  "Okay,  now  that 
I've  bored  everyone  to  death  with 
that ..." 

A  cold  November  mist  is  soaking 
the  campus  on  the  day  that 
Texas  convenes  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  its  luncheon  club.  Of  97  Tex- 
ans  currently  studying  at  BC,  roughly 
a  third  are  here  for  the  Lone  Star 
session.  David  Martin  '94,  a  pre-med 
major  from  Houston,  is  one  of  these. 
Asked  if  he  misses  Texas,  Martin  stud- 
ies the  gray,  rain-smeared  windows. 
"On  days  like  this,  definitely, "  he  says. 
Enter  Fr.  Neenan,  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  a  white  Stetson  hat  and  a 
silver  belt  buckle  engraved  with  "Big 
Bill."  He  looks  every  inch  the  fake 
Texan.  "Now  what  do  I  do  with  this 
hat — do  I  wear  it  while  I'm  eating?" 
he  asks  his  lunch  mates.  "Not  inside," 
advises  Brandon  Lobb  '93,  of  Hous- 
ton. "Oh,"  says  Fr.  Neenan,  "do  I  put 
it  on  the  table,  like  this?"  Lobb  gives 
a  big,  slow  Texan  nod. 

Lobb  is  an  interesting  case.  Three- 
and-a-half  years  of  study  in  the  frigid 


North  haven't  cooled  hisTexas  identity 
one  whit.  He  proudly  displays  the  Texas 
flag  in  his  dorm  room.  He  subscribes  to 
Texas  Monthly  and  Texas  Highways.  He 
hunts  down  counuy  music  on  his  radio 
dial.  For  this  meeting,  he  has  photocop- 
ied an  essay  by  TV  commentator  (and 
Texan)  Linda  Ellerbee  in  memory  of 
her  home  state. 

"The  only  thing  left  was  to  look  for 
other  Texans-in-exile,"  writes 
Ellerbee,  after  relating  her  frustra- 
tion at  getting  New  Yorkers  to  under- 
stand Texas.  "People  who  wouldn't 
think  I  was  lying  about  knowing  how 
to  read  and  write  .  .  .  People  who 
wouldn't  laugh  if  I  got  knee-walkin' 
drunk  and  cried  over  pictures  of  dirt 
roads  with  little  blue  flowers  growing 
beside  them." 

At  a  place  like  Boston  College, 
those  dirt  roads  are  dear  tojust  a  few. 
Luncheon  clubs  offer  students  from 
distant  parts  a  periodic  grounding  in 
something  called  home.  Rehan  AH 
'96,  a  rather  shy  native  of  Fort  Worth. 
remembers  the  sense  of  dislocation 
he  felt  on  his  first  trip  to  Boston.  "1 
had  never  seen  roads  so  small,  or 
people  in  such  a  hurry,"  he  says.  Be- 
ing surrounded  by  kids  from  eastern 
states  has  brought  out  Ali's  latent 
booster  spirit,  molding  his  loyalty.  As 
he  tells  it,  "People  here  are  gel  ting 
annoyed  with  me  because  I'm  always 
talking  about  Texas." 


Luncheon  clubs  tap  into,  and  fan. 
the  nativist  flame.  Bnan  Brandow 
'93,  of  Houston,  who's  wearing  a 
"Don't  Mess  with  Texas"  tee-shirt. 
admits.  "I  never  would  have  worn  a 
shirt  like  this  back  in  high  school." 
He  volunteers  that  he  has  hung  the 
Texasstate  flag  from  hiswindow over- 
looking Commonwealth  Avenue. 
"Oh.  is  that  you?"  inquires  Anne 
Lowrj  '96,  of  Austin.  With  her  deli- 
cate twang,  she  manages  to  get  two 
syllables  out  of  that  last  word. 

A  month  or  so  later,  on  a  blustery 
Tuesda\.  Cleveland  native  Lisa 
Xavratil  '94.  is  standing  in  the 
same  room,  waiting  tor  the  Buckeve 
Club  (Ohio)  meeting  to  got  under- 
w  a\ .  She's  a  big  fan  of  the  luncheon 
club  addition  to  BC  life.  "1  remember 
freshman  year  getting  the  imitation 
and  thinking.  Oh.  this  is  great.  the\ 
want  me  here.  The  Cleveland  people 
realh  network."  she  adds,  on  a  more 
practical  note.  "1  didn't  know  an)  of 
these  people  before  1  came  to  BC. 
but  now  we  get  together  and  trj  to 
arrange  rides  home." 

Fr,  Neenan  sweeps  in.  grips 
Xavratil's  elbow  and  calls  her  bv  name. 
One  doesn't  spend  much  time  with 
Fr.  Neenan  at  these  affairs  before 
concluding  that  he  knows  the  major- 
it)  ol'  participants  by  name,  home- 
tow  n,  high  school,  street  address  and 
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favorite  candy  bar. 

He  greets  a  young  fellow  to  whom 
he'd  lent  his  wool  cap  one  cold  day 
last  winter,  and  another  who  works  as 
an  assistant  in  his  office.  A  student  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
club  turns  out  to  be  someone  Fr. 
Neenan  had  baptized  maybe  20  years 
ago,  back  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Clevelanders  dominate  the  Buck- 
eye Club  luncheon.  Following  the 
usual  round  of  self-introductions 
("I'm  Bill  Neenan  and  I'm  a  hung- 
over  senior,"  the  AVP  offers,  dead- 
pan), the  question  of  that  city's  tar- 
nished image  arises.  Do  Clevelanders 
still  catch  grief  about  their  home- 
town? "That's  old,"  says  Navratil 
quickly — too  quickly.  "Yeah,  we  do," 
concedes  Susan  La  Fond  '95.  Keely 
O'Bryan  '95,  grumbles:  "And  the 
people  who  do  it  are  usually  from 
New  Jersey." 

"Do  you  know  how  to  handle  that?" 
Fr.  Neenan  puts  in.  "You  say,  'Oh, 
you're  from  Newjersey.  What  exit  do 


Fr.  Neenan,  an  equal  opportu- 
nity muncher,  is  always  there 
to  keep  things  moving.  He  may 

evoke  his  own  Sioux  City 
origins  by  running  through  his 

high  school  cheer:  "Trinity 
High,  strong  and  great,  Trinity 

High,  the  Hawkeye  State. " 


you  live  on?'"  Everyone  laughs. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions 
about  Ohio  here  at  BC,"  suggests 
Michelle  Callahan  '93.  "People  have 
the  idea  that  Cleveland  is  some  little 
town  with  cows  in  it.  I  tell  them,  'No, 
it's  not  like  that.  Cleveland  is  a  city 
just  like  Boston.'" 

"Can  I  tell  my  Ohio  bumper  sticker 
story?"  asks  Fr.  Neenan.  No  one  is 
about  to  say  no.  "This  I  remember 


HEARTS  ON  THE  LINE— Begun  as  a  tribute  to  Cape  Cod  women  through  an  array  ot  shirts  on  poles 
crisscrossing  Hyannis,  the  Clothesline  Project  now  circulates  around  the  country,  raising 
visibility  for  the  issue  of  violence  against  women.  Each  color-coded  tee-shirt  memorializes  a 
victim  or  survivor  of  this  violence.  Last  November,  BC  students  contributed  shirts  to  the  traveling 
display,  here  being  set  up  in  Gasson  Hall  with  the  help  of  Karino  Alberto  '93. 


from  my  Michigan  days.  It  goes: 
'What's  a  Buckeye?  Some  kind  of 
nut.'"  Callahan  is  slowly,  slowly,  shak- 
ing her  head,  smiling  faintly.  "Fr. 
Neenan,"  she  says,  "all  the  time  I've 
known  you,  you  never  told  me  that 
cornyjoke." 

Moments  later,  Toledo  native 
Michelle  Savage  '95,  arrives.  She  gives 
the  name  of  her  hometown — which 
instantly  sets  Fr.  Neenan  to  rummag- 
ing through  his  memory  bank.  "I  have 
a  very  good  friend  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Toledo,"  he  notes.  "Let 
me  try  it  out.  He  might  be  a  next-door 
neighbor."  The  name  emerges.  No 
luck.  Undeterred,  Fr.  Neenan  presses 
Savage  for  the  names  of  Jesuits  in  the 
Toledo  area.  Well,  she  responds,  we 
didn't  have  any  in  my  parish,  but  the 
adjoining  parish  contained  three  Jes- 
uits. She  names  them,  and  Fr.  Neenan 
scores.  He  knows  one  of  the  three 


Newest  of  the  luncheon  clubs, 
the  Hawaii  gathering  bears  a 
name  as  unstable  as  radium. 
Sometimes  it  goes  by  the  breezy, 
balmy  moniker  of  "The  Luau  Lunch- 
eon Club";  other  times  (in  the  same 
hour)  the  more  businesslike  tag  of 
"The  Aloha  State  Luncheon  Club." 
No  doubt  things  will  settle  down  be- 
fore the  minestrone,  stacked  sand- 
wiches, potato  chips  and  Cokes  are 
dispensed  at  the  second  gathering. 

BC  counts  48  Hawaiians  among  its 
undergraduate  ranks;  perhaps  half 
that  number  show  up  for  the  inaugu- 
ral club  meeting.  They  enter  the  room 
exclaiming  each  other's  names,  ci- 
ting various  high  schools  and  islands. 
Hawaiians  are  a  ruddy,  genial  bunch. 
What  do  they  miss  the  most  at  this 
terrible  remove  from  home?  The 
weather  (groans  of  shared  misery), 
the  ocean,  the  beach,  decent  rice, 
bikinis  (laughter). 

A  new  kid  in  a  windbreaker  wan- 
ders in,  murmuring,  "Sorry  I'm  late." 
Fr.  Neenan  is  already  turning  in  his 
chair.  "Oh,  you're  never  late,"  he 
calls  over.  "Welcome.  Get  some  food 
and  come  join  us." 
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The  challenge 


Christian  community,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  the 
prospects  for  a  university  that  calls  itself  Catholic 


BY  MICHAEL  BUCKLEY,  SJ 

Fr.  Buckley  is  a  member  of  the  theology 
faculty  and  director  of  the  Boston  College 
Jesuit  Institute.  The  following  is  an  edited 
version  of  a  homily  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual Mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Boston 
College  on  September  16,  1992. 

Now  this  university  turns  to  ad- 
dress God.  The  university  is  at 
prayer.  We  ask  for  what  is  prom- 
ised in  this  gospel,  that  it  might  be 
realized  at  Boston  College:  the  guid- 
ing presence  of  the  infinite  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

To  give  this  Spirit  constituted  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  Christ.  Everything 
in  his  life,  death  and  resurrection 
takes  its  direction  from  this:  Jesus  was 
to  become  the  human  source  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  was  a  man  sent  and 
tested  by  God;  he  was  formed  through 
suffering  by  God;  he  was  to  emerge 
from  this  as  that  new  human  being 
who  could  breathe  upon  us  the  Spirit 
by  which  he  lived.  All  four  gospels, 
whatever  their  differences,  insist  upon 
this  in  words  spoken  by  John  the 
Baptist:  "He  will  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Spirit. "  Today's  gospel  [John  1 6: 
5-7,  12-13]  names  this  as  the  great 
promise  of  Christ  to  us:  the  gift  of 
"the  Spirit  of  Truth  who  will  guide 
you  to  all  truth." 

It  is  a  strange  gospel.  Jesus  says  it  is 
better  for  him  to  go  away.  Why  "bet- 
ter"? What  is  better  than  the  visible 
presence  and  teaching  of  Christ.-'  The 
pervading  presence  of  his  indwelling 
Spirit.  For  when  we  talk  about  God  as 
component  and  person  within  our 
world  and  its  history — a  visible  and 
tangible  thing — we  talk  about  Jesus. 
But  when  we  talk  about  God  as  trans- 
forming influence  and  presence,  we 
talk  about  the  Spirit.  Today  we  pray: 
that  what  the  gospel  calls  "the  Spirit 
of  Truth"  will  descend  upon  this  uni- 


versity, that  ii  will  mark  oui  tea*  hing, 
guide  our  inquiiy  and  research  and 
permeate  our  collective  life. 

What  is  this,  however,  upon  which 
we  invoke  the  Spirit  of  ( '•<  »d?  What  are 
we,  this  Catholic  university?  This  is 
not  an  idle  question.  Many  voices 
state  with  increasing  conviction  that 


the  Catholic  university  will  disappear; 

that  it  is,  indeed,  already  disappear- 
ing; that  we  will  repeat  the  seculariz- 
ing history  of  so  many  major  univer- 
sities; that  the  atrophy  of  our  reli- 
gious character  is  inevitable,  disclos- 
ing only  gradually  the  secret  irrel- 
evance of  the  religious  to  the  intellec- 
tual; that  as  the  university  becomes 
more  authentic,  more  academicallv 
distinguished,  its  Catholic  character 
will  proportionately  dissipate  and 
fade. 

Many  of  the  greatest  universities 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  have 
alreadv  written  such  a  history.  One 
can  wander  about  their  campuses  and 
remark  the  chapels  and  statues,  the 
maxims  and  svmbols  that  speak  of  a 
former  religious  intensity  long  since 


dead.  One  can  perhaps  paraphrase 
the  searching  question  of  Friedricfa 
Nietzsche:  "What  are  thrs<-  universi- 
ties now  if  not  the  tombs  of  God,  th<- 
monumenK  to  the  death  ot  God 
within    an    intellectual   culture?"   It 

would  h<-  naive  to  imagine  we  an-  not 

liable  to  the  same  influerx  • 

In  response,  outstanding  Gatholic 
institutions  and  educators  ha\- 
tempted  to  articulate  for  our  own 
time  the  character  of  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity. One  wonders  quite  honest!) 
if  some  articulationsdo  not  ma.sk  real 
decline.  Some  speak  vaguelv  of  val- 
ues or  education  within  a  Jesuit. 
Catholic  tradition.  Others  give  more 
substance  to  the  attempt  b\  describ- 
ing the  Catholic  university  as  one 
where  there  is  a  strong  Catholic  pres- 
ence. Still  others  define  it  through 
such  components  as  the  activities  of 
campus  ministry,  the  presence  of  a 
religious  order  and  Catholic  lav  fac- 
ulty and  a  requirement  in  religious 
studies  or  theology.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  Church  and  the  university 
has  been  framed  as  if  the  two  were 
distinct,  interacting  institutions,  pos- 
ing the  question  how  the  Church 
lives  within  a  university.  The  Church 
is  said  to  live  within  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity in  two  ways:  first.  bv  leading  its 
own  life  within  such  a  university  and 
secondlv  bv  joining  in  or  sharing  or 
influencing  the  life  and  the  work  of 
the  university  itself. 

True  as  each  of  these  is.  such  un- 
derstandings seem  to  me  seriously 
inadequate.  At  best  thev  present  a 
vision  of  the  Catholic  university  in 
which  the  religious  and  the  academic. 
however  interrelating  and  intersect- 
ing, are  fundamentally  extrinsic  to 
one  another:  in  no  wav  does  either 
bring  the  other  to  its  own  intrinsic  or 
inherent  completion.  Thev  read  like 
theologically  dated  theories  of  "pure 
nature" and  the  "supernatural. "Even 
to  sax  that  the  Church  joins  in.  shares 
and  influences  the  life  and  work  of 
the  university  could  describe  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Church  within  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  or  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 
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But  the  proposition  of  the  Catho- 
lic university  is  that  the  religious  and 
the  academic  are  intrinsically  related, 
that  any  movement  toward  meaning 
and  truth  is  inchoatively  religious, 
that  the  dynamism  inherent  in  knowl- 
edge is  toward  that  completion  given 
only  in  the  self-disclosure  of  God — in 
a  comprehensive  and  religious  vision 
of  reality.  At  the  same  time,  the  move- 
ments of  faith  are  inescapably  aca- 
demic, for  faith  necessarily  evolves 
towards  its  own  self-possession  in 
understanding.  In  their  full  develop- 
ment, the  religious  intrinsically  in- 
volves the  academic,  and  the  aca- 
demic intrinsically  involves  the  reli- 
gious. This  inherent  integrity  is  what 
a  Catholic  university  must  affirm  and 
embody. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  university 
historically  emerged  out  of  the 
Church.  By  "Church,"  I  mean  not 
the  hierarchy  alone,  but  the  people 
of  God,  the  full  community  that  is  the 
sacrament  of  human  salvation.  The 
Catholic  university  is  that  academic 
community  which  issues  out  of  the 
Church  and  in  which  the  Church — 
in  the  words  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council — "strives  to  relate  all  human 
culture  to  the  gospel  of  salvation." 
The  Catholic  university  is  to  realize 
the  intrinsic  integrity  of  intellectual 
culture  and  gospel  in  many  ways:  in 
the  education  of  its  students  and  fac- 
ulty, in  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge through  research,  and  in  the 
passion  for  ajust  and  humane  society 
that  must  characterize  its  members 
and  graduates  and  that  will  in  turn 
measure  the  religious  and  humane 
quality  of  their  education.  For  the 
promised  Spirit  of  Truth  is  to  guide 
us  into  all  truth — not  only  to  know 
the  truth,  but  to  do  the  truth  in  lives 
driven  by  compassion  and  the  desire 
to  serve. 

The  university  is  Catholic  in  its 
deliberate  determination  to  render 
to  the  Church  and  the  world  this 
unique  service,  the  integration  of 
intellectual  culture  and  the  gospel — 
a  service  that  no  other  institution 


Many  voices  state  with  increas- 
ing conviction  that  the  Catholic 
university  will  disappear;  that 
the  atrophy  of  our  religious 
character  is  inevitable,  disclos- 
ing only  gradually  the  secret 
irrelevance  of  the  religious  to 
the  intellectual. 


within  human  culture  can  provide. 

It  is  not  that  the  university  is  an 
institution  in  which  the  Church — 
almost  as  a  foreign  body — is  present 
and  has  an  influence.  It  is  rather  that 
the  Catholic  university  is  a  single  com- 
munity, one  constituted  by  the  drive 
toward  the  unity  of  the  gospel  with  all 
human  culture,  one  formed  by  its 
consecration  to  "the  Spirit  of  Truth." 
That  is  why  this  community,  a  com- 
munity of  communities,  must  include 
within  itself  all  that  passes  for  knowl- 
edge, all  human  traditions  and  cul- 
tures as  well  as  the  academic  freedom 
which  makes  open  discussion  pos- 
sible. Without  the  active  presence  of 
all  these  perspectives  and  traditions 
and  the  freedom  of  interchange  and 
expression,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
foster  this  relationship  of  the  gospel 
"to  all  human  culture." 

One  community,  not  two.  Such  a 
claim  does  not  introduce  something 
foreign  into  the  original  Jesuit  vision. 
On  the  contraiy,  it  regains  something 
of  that  vision.  For  400  years  there 
were  two  kinds  ofjesuit  communities 
other  than  houses  of  probation:  the 
residences,  from  which  the  Jesuits 
moved  out  to  give  missions,  conduct 
retreats  and  enter  into  various  social 
works;  the  second  kind  of  Jesuit 
house — one  whose  mission  was  not 
to  go  out,  but  to  bring  people  in — 
was  the  college.  The  whole  college, 
not  just  the  local  residence,  was  the 
academic,  religious  community  of  the 
Society — the  gymnasium,  library  and 
classroom  as  well  as  the  domestic 


chapel.  One  community,  not  two. 
And,  even  more  importantly,  students 
were  educated  by  being  brought  into 
this  religious  community,  living 
within  it,  absorbing  as  much  by  their 
common  life  as  by  formal  instruction 
in  its  classrooms. 

Now  those  days  are  past,  but  there 
is  something  about  the  original  sense 
of  community  that  the  contempo- 
rary Jesuit  university  would  do  well  to 
retrieve.  The  religious  challenge  be- 
fore Boston  College  is  not  only  the 
integration  of  the  academic  and  the 
religious.  The  religious  challenge  is 
also  the  building  of  an  academic  com- 
munity, a  community  of  communi- 
ties, one  in  which  students  and  fac- 
ulty, supported  by  campus  ministry 
and  administration,  invest  something 
of  their  lives  and  their  projects  in  one 
another.  Boston  College  will  be  "an 
academic  community  graced  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ"  to  the  degree  that  we 
share  with  one  another  the  concerns 
for  meaning  and  scholarship,  for 
human  depth,  inquiry,  commitment 
and  truth;  to  the  degree  thatwe  share 
with  one  another  "the  Spirit  of  Truth" 
which  defines  both  the  purpose  of 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Catholic  university. 

To  form  such  a  community  the 
university  prays  this  noon  for  the  Spirit 
of  God:  a  community  that  unites  the 
religious  and  academic,  a  commu- 
nity that  unites  students  and  profes- 
sors in  a  shared  existence.  Surely  this 
is  worth  what  years  we  have,  worth 
the  concentrated  efforts  of  so  much 
of  our  lives.  And  for  those  who  dis- 
miss it  as  visionary,  we  can  only  reply 
that  this  itself  may  well  be  a  sign  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  For  today  we  once 
more  heard  the  God  of  Israel  prom- 
ise through  the  prophet  Joel: 

I  will  pour  my  spirit  on  all  human- 
kind .  .  . 

Your   old   people   shall   dream 
dreams, 

And  your  young  men  and  women 
shall  see  visions. 
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Ties  that  bind 


A  new  program  pairs  faculty  guides  with  freshman 
minority  students  adjusting  to  college  life 


BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 

The  Mays  Mentoring  Program  es- 
sentially comes  down  to  an  odd- 
couple  partnership  between  a 
sixtyish,  rumpled,  white  male  profes- 
sor from  suburban  Boston  and  a  brash 
18-year-old  Hispanic  woman  from 
inner-city  Boston.  He  is  George  Gold- 
smith, a  member  of  the  physics  fac- 
ulty since  1968;  she  is  Rosa 
Dominguez,  a  sophomore  psychol- 
ogy major. 

"I  feel  like  he's  my  psychologist, 
my  friend,  someone  to  defend  me,  a 
godfather,"  says  Rosa  of  Goldsmith. 
"He  wants  me  to  succeed." 

Goldsmith,  who  refers  to 
Dominguez  as  "my  big  booster,"  says, 
"The  only  thing  I've  really  done  is 
treat  her  like  a  human  being,  like  a 
colleague  and  not  a  kid.  I  don't  really 
know  how  it  all  happened  but  I've 
enjoyed  watching  her  evolve." 

The  Mays  Program,  named  for 


educator  Benjamin  Mays,  mentor  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Office  of  AHANA  Stu- 
dent Programs  and  its  director, 
Donald  Brown.  Developed  under  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  to  sustain 
cultural  diversity  on  campus,  the 
program's  purpose  is  to  provide  mi- 
nority students  with  a  personal  guide 
to  what  for  many  of  them  is  unknown, 
sometimes  alien,  territory.  It  started 
out  in  the  fall  of  1 99 1  with  2 1  mentors 
and  52  students.  This  academic  year, 
another  29  mentors  (faculty  mem- 
bers, graduate  students  and  adminis- 
trators) signed  up,  with  100  students 
enrolled  as  proteges. 

Prospective  mentors  go  through  a 
two-and-a-half-dav  orientation,  where 
diey  are  urged  to  be  aggressive  in 
contacting  their  proteges  and  cre- 
ative in  building  relationships.  Men- 
tors are  expected  to  be  more  than 
chummy  big  brothers  and  big  sisters: 
if  their  students  fall  behind  academi- 


Physics  professor  George  Goldsmith  and  Rosa 
Dominguez  95—  We  |us1  sit  and  talk  about 
anything  that's  on  our  minds. 


c.ilK,  mentors  an-  notified  and  are 
expet  ted  to  '1"  something  about  it. 
"We've  heard  feedbai  k  that  men- 
tors  didn't  (<■<•]  comfortable  falling 
iliiii  proteges,"  said  Mays  coordina- 
te .ind  SOF.  graduate  student  Kltie 
Darku.  The)  should.  The  kids  .u< 
freshmen;  they're  lost,  <  or  it  used  and 

sh\.'' 

Navigating  a  large  universitj  cam- 
pus can  be  challenging  for  an)  \oung 
man  or  woman,  says  AH  \\  V'sBrown, 

but  for  those  students  who  find  them- 
selves ver\  much  in  the  cultural  and 
racial  minority,  it  can  be  defeating. 

He  cited  a  recent  American  ( '■<  Hin- 
di on  Education  study  that  found  the 
attrition  rate  for  African-American 
college  students  at  predominanth 
white  colleges  is  7n  percent,  and  for 
Hispanic  students,  68  percent.  Go- 
ing by  the  numbers.  BC  has  no  such 
problem.  Eighty-three  percent  of  mi- 
norit)  freshmen  who  enrolled  at  BG 
in  the  fall  of  1986 graduated  from  the 
University  within  five  years,  compared 
to  the  88  percent  graduation  rate  lot- 
all  freshmen  enrolled  that  year. 
Thanks  in  part  to  programs  like  Op- 
Uons Through  Education,  which  gives 
selected  students  a  six-week  head  start 
in  their  college  careers,  attrition  is 
not  a  concern  for  AHANA  students  at 
BG.  says  Brown. 

But  gaining  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  fulfillment  from  their  college 
experience  is.  Brown  sa\s.  \l.i\s  Men- 
tor proteges  are  a  mix  of  All  \\  \ 
students  enrolled  in  highly  rigorous 
majors,  such  as  the  natural  sciences, 
and  those  coming  out  of  Options 
Through  Education.  Common  to  all 
is  that  when  they  arrive  on  the 
Heights,  "they  often  feel  isolated  from 
campus  life  and  on  the  outskirts." 
Brow  n  s.w  s.  Facult)  mentors  can  help 
them  connect  to  the  campus  and 
connect  to  themselves,  he  says. 

Rosa  Dominguez  has  achieved 
both,  with  Goldsmith's  help.  An  out- 
spoken young  woman  with  an  infec- 
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tious  smile,  she  came  to  BC  from  a 
largely  Hispanic  neighborhood  in  the 
Roslindale  section  of  Boston,  and  had 
attended  Boston  English  High 
School,  one  of  the  city's  merit  acad- 
emies. 

"When  I  first  met  up  with  her  [in 
the  fall  of  1991] ,  she  had  quite  unre- 
alistic views  of  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen here, "says  Goldsmith.  "I  thought 
of  her  as  a  naive  Hispanic  kid  from 
the  inner  city." 

"I  had  a  problem  with  my  roommate 
which  I  think  was  because  of  racism," 
says  Dominguez.  "In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems, things  would  have  to  go  my  own 
way;  otherwise  I  would  scream.  I  was 
insecure  about  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  computer  engineer, 
because  I  had  always  liked  computers  in 
high  school,  and  I  knew  there  would  be 
a  good  high-paying  job  in  computer 
engineering." 

"When  I  first  met  up  with  her, 
she  had  quite  unrealistic  views 

of  what  was  going  to  happen 

here.  I  thought  of  her  as  a 

naive  Hispanic  kid  from  the 

inner  city. " 

"She  did  poorly  in  her  first  physics 
course,"  says  Goldsmith.  "I  think  she 
fell  into  the  psychology  track  because 
she  thought  it  was  an  easier  major. 
But  she  is  beginning  to  develop  a 
genuine  interest  in  doing  some  seri- 
ous social  work,  and  she  knows  she  is 
not  going  to  make  big  money  at  it. 
She  is  a  much  more  realistic,  serious 
student,  and  I  think  she'll  turn  out  to 
be  a  decent  professional." 

"Before  I'm  through,  I  know  BC  is 
going  to  change  me  in  some  big  ways," 
says  Dominguez.  "I  look  at  my  fresh- 
man year,  and  I  already  feel  changed. 
Academically,  I  have  a  different  per- 
spective. I  want  to  be  a  family  thera- 
pist and  I  want  to  help  underprivi- 
leged people.  I  deal  with  problems  by 
talking  about  the  issues,  not  scream- 


ing. I  see  that  not  every  Anglo-Saxon 
is  a  racist." 

Goldsmith  is  not  sure  what  he  has 
done  to  effect  the  change.  "We  have 
no  agenda;  we  just  sit  and  talk  about 
anything  that's  on  our  minds.  It  may 
work  because  I'm  not  rushing  her 
out  of  my  office  or  because  I '  m  less  of 
an  authority  figure  than  what  she 
expected.  I  see  it  as  almost  a  collegial 
relationship." 

He  acknowledges  that  his  example 
has  given  her  a  fresh  perspective  on 
non-Hispanics.  "A  lot  of  AHANA  stu- 
dents come  from  relatively  homoge- 
neous communities,  where  they  grow 
up  sort  of  intuitively  believing  that 
everything  out  there  is  hostile, "  Gold- 
smith says.  "When  they  come  together 
with  mentors  who  are  from  the  group 
they  assumed  was  hostile,  it  eases  those 
feelings;  they  realize  that  some  people 
are  on  their  side." 

Otherwise,  making  the  mentoring 
program  work  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
letting  the  relationships  find  their 
own  level,  says  Goldsmith,  who  has 
two  other  proteges  in  addition  to 
Dominguez.  "This  program's  success 
is  as  much  a  function  of  the  indi- 
vidual students  as  it  is  of  the  faculty 
member,"  he  says. 

Attaining  that  comfort  level  is  prob- 
ably the  biggest  challenge  for  men- 
tors and  students  alike.  The  experi- 
ence of  Biology  Professor  Jolane 
Solomon  and  her  protege, 
Thomasine  Alston  '96,  seems  typical. 
Three  months  into  their  first  year, 
they  are  still  not  making  complete 
contact,  says  Alston,  a  soft-spoken, 
shy  African-American  woman  from 
North  Carolina  who  is  majoring  in 
biology. 

"We're  both  quiet,"  she  ventures, 
adding  that  she  would  like  Solomon 
to  be  "a  little  more  aggressive"  in 
drawing  her  out. 

Solomon,  for  her  part,  says  that,  as  a 
mentor,  "I  feel  I  have  to  draw  the  line 
between  availability  and  being  in  their 
faces.  I  don't  want  to  be  oppressive." 

They  meet  twice  a  week,  and  their 
talk  so  far  has  revolved  strictly  around 
academics  and  career  paths.  Alston 


has  committed  herself  to  doing  a 
biology  research  project  under 
Solomon's  supervision.  She  also  ex- 
pressed deep  interest  in  becoming  a 
veterinarian  one  day  "out  of  the  blue, " 
says  Solomon,  who  counts  the  mo- 
ment something  of  a  breakthrough. 

Of  such  small  revelations  are 
men  torships  made,  but  sometimes  even 
those  are  impossible,  for  the  reason 
that  not  all  students  who  request  a  men- 
tor are  really  engaged.  Solomon  says 
she  was  assigned  two  proteges  this  fall 
and  never  managed  to  contact  one, 
despite  repeated  attempts.  Some  stu- 
dents sign  up  without  real  interest  just 
because  it  seems  like  the  thing  to  do, 
suggests  Goldsmith.  Then,  they  might 
see  it  as  one  more  meeting  each  week, 
one  more  obligation  in  an  already  busy 
schedule. 

"There  is  a  problem  of  race  and 
culture  on  college  campuses  that 
needs  to  be  addressed,"  says  Gold- 
smith. "The  Mays  program  is  still 
rough  around  the  edges,  but  it's  im- 
portant, and  if  it  becomes  institution- 
alized here,  it  will  be  good." 

Study  finds  standardized 
tests  fail  the  students 

BC  researchers  have  assigned  failing 
grades  to  a  set  of  tests  administered 
to  most  public  school  students  in 
grades  4-12.  According  to  a  study 
conducted  by  the  School  of 
Education's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Testing,  Evaluation  and  Educational 
Policy,  math  and  science  standard- 
ized tests,  and  the  tests  that  accom- 
pany the  most  popular  textbook  se- 
ries, "fall  far  short  of  the  current 
standards  recommended  by  math  and 
science  curriculum  experts." 

The  report  said  that  the  most  com- 
monly administered  tests  "emphasize 
and  mutually  reinforce  low-level 
thinking  and  knowledge."  Research- 
ers said  their  findings  were  particu- 
larly evident  in  classrooms  with  high 
enrollments  of  minority  students. 

Directed  by  Boisi  Professor  George 
Madaus,  and  funded  by  a  $1  million 
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Lewis  casts  his  spell. 


Popword 


English  Professor  Paul  Lewis  may  have  little  in 
common  with  Victor  Frankenstein,  but,  like  the 
fictional  scientist  in  the  Mary  Shelley  novel,  he  has 
created  something  that,  when  his  back  was  turned, 
went  out  and  raised  a  ruckus. 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  June,  Lewis  coined  the  term  "Frankenfood" 
as  a  catch-all  term  for  genetically  altered  foods.  A  spur- 
of-the-moment  invention  by  Lewis — who  studies  comic 
literature  when  he's  not  writing  letters  to  editors — 
"Frankenfood"  was  soon  appearing  in  headlines  and 


inspiring  variants  like  "Frankenfruit"  and 
Tran ken  torn; 

Lewis  was  moved  to  write  hislettei  after  trading  an 
editorial  decrying  the  FDA's  dec  ision  to  relax  regula- 
tions on  the  marketing  ol  genetically  engineered 
crops.  Foi  Lewis,  the  idea  <>f  saentificall)  altered 
produce  represented  tec  hnology'slessappealingside. 
"Ever  sin<  e  Man  Shelley's  baron  rolled  his  improved 
human  OUl  of  the  lab,  scientists  have  been  bringing 
just  such  good  things  to  life,"  he  wrote.  "If  the)  want 
to  sell  us  Frankenfood,  perhaps  it's  time  to  gather  the 
villagers,  light  some  torches  and  head  to  the  <  astle." 

Shortly  after  Lewis  saw  his  letter  in  print,  he  turned 
out  the  lights  and  left  the  creature  alone  in  the 
laboratory.  He  went  on  vacation.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  the  Times  used  "Frankenfood"  in  a  headline  for 
a  story  on  public  reaction  to  these  new  products. 
Over  the  next  few  months,  the  word  was  spi  it  ted  in  an 
environmental  news  service  release,  in  Newsday and 
the  Los  Angeles  Time1,,  and  in  London's  l)ail\  Telegraph. 
In  early  August,  Lewis  and  his  family  heard  the  word 
used  by  a  commentator  on  National  Public  Radio's 
"All  Things  Considered."  The  storv  came  full  circle  in 
November,  when  a  BosUm  Gloht  writer  chronicled  the 
word's  popularity  and  revealed  its  progenitor. 

\Mrile  Lewis  is  somewhat  dismayed  b)  the  publicity 
his  achievement  has  engendered,  he  does  take  pride 
in  his  creation.  "It  has  rhythm,  it's  pitln.  blunt."  lie 
said.  "But  I  also  think  'Frankenfood"  expresses  an 
underlying  feeling  about  our  society,  that  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  revolution  brings  its  own  set  of 
nightmares.  There's  a  sense  out  there  that  this  word 
is  needed  and  so  it  has  value." 


grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  study  found  that  the 
tests  are  hampering  efforts  to  im- 
prove math  and  science  education 
and  that  they  adversely  influence  what 
and  how  instructors  teach  in  the  class- 
room. 

Examining  the  six  most  widely  used 
math  and  science  standardized  tests 
and  textbooks,  researchers  found  that 
they  included  a  very  low  proportion 
of  material  relating  to  higher-level 
concepts  such  as  problem-solving  and 
reasoning.  For  example,  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  questions  on  math  stan- 
dardized exams  tested  high-level  con- 
ceptual knowledge,  while  only  5  per- 


cent of  the  questions  tested  high- 
level  thinking  skills.  According  to  the 
stud)',  the  tests'  emphases  on  rote 
memorization  and  recall  "is  incon- 
gruent  with  experts'  recommenda- 
tions in  math  and  science." 

The  research  team  also  found  that 
textbook  tests  and  mandated  stan- 
dardized tests  influence  classroom 
instruction.  A  nationwide  survey,  re- 
sponded to  by  more  than  2.200  math 
and  science  teachers,  indicated  that 
"students'  scores  on  mandated  stan- 
dardized tests  are  widely  used  tot- 
student  placement,  evaluating  stu- 
dent progress,  giving  feedback  to  stu- 
dents and  parents,  planning  curricu- 


lum and  instruction,  and  lot  teacher, 
school,  program  and  district  evalua- 
tion." This  reliance  on  standardized 
test  scores  was  pat  ticularh  widespread 
in  classrooms  with  a  high  proportion 
of  minorit)  students.  Teachers  in 
those  classrooms  also  "more  often 
reported  pressure  from  their  districts 
to  increase  lest  scores  and  mote  of- 
ten reported  test-oriented  teaching 
practices."  the  stiuh  noted.  Inter- 
viewed teachers  stated,  for  example. 
that  a  state  or  district  testing  pro- 
gram caused  narrowing  or  fragment- 
ing  of  the  curriculum,  or  forced  them 
to  hurry  instruction.  The  interviews 
also  confirmed  the  finding  of  the 
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national  survey  that  instruction  by 
teachers  facing  high-stakes  testing 
pressure  is  often  heavily  oriented  to- 
ward test  preparation.  The  result,  ac- 
cording to  researchers,  is  "the  [in- 
structional] reinforcement  of  low- 
level  skills." 

According  to  Madaus,  the  study  is 
the  most  comprehensive  ever  of  stan- 
dardized tests  and  textbook  tests  in 
math  and  science.  He  said  the  results 
suggest  that  efforts  to  raise  standards 
in  math  and  science  will  be  impeded 
unless  serious  efforts  are  made  to 
revise  tests,  textbooks  and  teacher 
training  programs.  "If  this  doesn't 
change,"  Madaus  said,  "we  will  not  be 
reflecting  what  reform  groups  are 
calling  for  and  achieving  the  kinds  of 
outcomes  we  want  for  our  students." 


Fr.  Dziakwith  seniors  Cinnamon  Sarver  and  Seth  Kirby,  who  plan  to  enter  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps. 


BC  graduates  top  Jesuit 
volunteer  list  nationally 

hen  Susan  Hannifin  '92, 
spent  her  spring  break  in  Ja- 
maica last  year,  not  as  a  tour- 
ist but  on  a  volunteer  program  orga- 
nized by  Assistant  Chaplain  Theodore 
Dziak,  SJ,  she  was  "jolted  into  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  reality." 

Coming  from  an  upper  middle- 
class  family  in  San  Diego,  Hannifin 
"was  taken  out  of  my  own  world,"  and 
decided  that  she  wanted  to  do  what 
she  could  "to  make  things  better  in 
my  own  country,"  even  after  gradua- 
tion. 

She  is  now  spending  the  year  as  a 
Northwest  Jesuit  Volunteer,  one  of 
46  Boston  College  graduates  cur- 
rently serving  in  Jesuit  volunteer  or- 
ganizations, more 
than  from  any 
other  U.S.  school. 
Her  path  to  post- 
graduate volun- 
teer activity,  said 
Fr.  Dziak,  is  fairly 
typical.  Participat- 
ing in  volunteer 
programs,  or  even 
hearing  about  the 
participation  of 
classmates,  he 
said,  "plants 
seeds"  that  can 
later  lead  to  post- 
graduate volun- 
teer interest. 

Fr.  Dziak  at- 
tributes BC's  high 
participation  rate, 
as  documented  by 
the  Jesuit  Volun- 
teer Corps  fig- 
ures, to  the  wide 
array  of  volunteer 
experiences  avail- 
able at  the  Uni- 
versity, in  addi- 
tion to  the  brand 
of  students  BC 
draws. 

"These  oppor- 
tunities,     com- 


bined with  the  fact  that  BC  attracts 
students  interested  in  volunteering," 
said  Fr.  Dziak,  "help  explain  why  more 
Boston  College  alumni  participate  in 
post-graduate  Jesuit  volunteer  activi- 
ties." 

According  to  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps,  the  schools  that  came  closest 
to  BC's  46  in  Jesuit  volunteer  partici- 
pation, were  The  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  with  35,  Providence  College 
with  24,  Fairfield  University  with  18 
and  Loyola  Marymount  University 
and  Santa  Clara  University,  each  with 
16. 

Of  the  46  BC  graduates  currently 
in  Jesuit  volunteer  activities,  most  are 
located  within  the  United  States.  Five 
are  serving  in  the  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Corps  East,  three  in  the  Midwest,  17 
in  the  Northwest,  five  in  the  South 
and  1 1  in  the  Southwest.  In  addition, 
five  graduates  are  serving  as  Jesuit 
International  Volunteers  and  one  as 
a  Jesuit  European  Volunteer. 

Hannifin  is  currently  working  in  a 
day  care  center  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, focusing  on  abused  children. 
"If  I  hadn't  gone  to  Jamaicalast  spring, 
aild  hadn't  participated  in  Chaplaincy 
retreats  with  Fr.  Ted,  I  don't  know  if 
I  ever  would  have  done  something 
like  this,"  she  said. 


Class  of  '96  hits  the  bull's 
eye  in  range  and  quality 

Enrollment  Management  Dean 
Robert  Lay  calls  it  "a year  in  which 
everything  happened  according 
to  plan."  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admission  John  Mahoneyjr.,  counts 
himself  "extremely  impressed  with 
academic  qualifications  and  personal 
characteristics."  Academic  VP  William 
B.  Neenan,  SJ,  is  pleased  with  "im- 
pressive academic  quality,  geographi- 
cal diversity  and  an  increased  num- 
ber of  AHANA  [African-American, 
Hispanic,  Asian  and  Native-Ameri- 
can] students." 

All  in  all,  according  to  the  three 
administrators  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  their  presence  on  campus, 
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the  2,215  members  of  the  Class  of 
1996  represent  an  excellent  recruit- 
ing year  for  Boston  College.  Of  par- 
lie  ular  significance  was  a  30  percent 
rise  over  last  year  in  the  number  of 
enrolled  freshmen  who  were  admit- 
ted from  the  top  5  percent  of  the 
applicantpool.This,  said  Lay,  is  partly 
the  result  of  BC's  ongoing  ranking 
among  the  nation's  most  competi- 
tive schools  in  Barron's  Cuide,  and  in 
the  first  quartile  of  schools  in  the 
most  recent  annual  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  survey. 

Diversity  in  the  freshman  class  is 
evidenced  by  students  from  40  states 
and  32  foreign  countries.  Applica- 
tions from  California  showed  par- 
ticular strength — up  25  percent — 
while  the  number  of  AHANA  stu- 
dents in  the  class  rose  from  17  per- 
cent last  year  to  21  percent  this  year. 

SAT  scores  were  nearly  identical 
to  those  of  the  previous  class,  with  the 
middle  50  percent  range  of  scores  for 
math  falling  between  590  and  680, 
and  scores  for  verbal  falling  between 
520  and  610. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
enrolled  65  percent  of  the  freshmen, 
or  1 ,43 1  students.  The  Carroll  School 
of  Management  enrolled  22  percent, 
or  481  students.  The  School  of  Edu- 
cation enrolled  8  percent,  or  182 
students.  And  the  School  of  Nursing 
enrolled  6  percent,  or  121  students, 
an  increase  of  32  students  over  last 
year's  class. 

The  increase  in  SON  students,  said 
Lay,  is  consistent  with  the  greater 
interest  nationwide  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions because  of  securejob  futures 
in  that  area.  Some  250  entering  stu- 
dents in  A&S  indicated  an  interest  in 
the  pre-medical  program,  as  com- 
pared with  197  last  year. 

Overall,  applications  were  up  7 
percent  this  year  over  last.  Said 
Mahoney:  "With  the  backdrop  of  a 
faltering  economy,  the  7  percent  in- 
crease in  applications,  coupled  with 
a  solid  40  percent  yield  on  accepted 
students,  signifies  that  students  and 
parents  recognize  the  value  of  a  Bos- 
ton College  education." 


Nowhere  land 

In  the  introduction  to  her  booh  "Moving  in  Nowhere:  Children's  Stones  of 
Homelessness"  (Westport:  Auburn  House,  1992),  psychologist  and  SOE  Associ- 
ate Professor  Mary  Walsh  /mints  out  that  "on  any  given  night.  100,000  children 
are  homeless  across  thecounlry. "  The  following  excerpts  from  her Ijook  are  drawn 
from  interviews  that  Walsh  conducted  with  children  in  20  commmunit)  shelters 
in  the  northeastern  U.S.  over  the  past  five  years. 

I  had  to  leave  some  stuff  behind,  like  my  bike.  It  was  too  big  for  the  bus.  \nd  I 
didn't  bring  my  Ninja  turtle,  my  Master  Splinter  or  my  bike,  because  there 
weren't  enough  room  for  them.  I  brought  all  m\  clothes  and  m\  best  jacket.  I 
felt  sad  about  my  bike.  Sometimes  I  cry.  I  tell  my  mom.  She  says,  Well  you're 
going  to  have  to  live  with  it." 

C.lwrlii.  7 

Probably  when  I  go  to  school  I'll  be  living  here.  Well  maybe,  I  don't  know.  \I\ 
friends  in  Burnham  know  I'm  here  because  I  gave  some  of  them  nn  address. 
They  don't  know  what  this  place  is.  Not  vet.  I  might  tell  them.  I  don't  tell  them 
I  live  in  a  shelter,  but  I  call  it  Harbor  House.  And  I  put  little  Harbor  Road,  s10. 
Wanconset.  I  don't  know  the  zip  code.  Unit  8.  Sometimes  I  tell  them  it'^  a 
shelter.  I  don't  know  why  on  lv  sometimes.  It's  embarrassing.  Maybe  a  lot  ol  kids 
feel  the  same.  They  like  it  here  but  they  don't  like-  telling  people  that  it '^  a 
shelter  so  they  just  call  it  Harbor  House. 

Vide    - 

Well  I  was  so  shocked  that  I  was  going  to  be  living  in  a  shelter.  I  just  tolil  [m\ 
friends]  that  I'm  going  to  the  youth  detention  center.  They  go  "Okay.  See  you 
when  von  get  back."  That's  what  I  told  them.  I  didn't  want  to  tell  m\  friends  thai 
I  was  going  to  a  shelter  or  tell  my  girlfriend  that  I  was  going  to  a  shelter.  I'd  feel 
like  an  idiot.  My  friends  are  thinking  "homeless."  So  I  just  tell  them  I  was  going 
to  youth  detention  and  they  said  "See  you  when  you  get  back,"  Being  homeless, 
that's  not  coot.  People  knowing  you're  homeless,  that's  not  cool. 

Dana  /no  agrj 

I  didn't  tell  my  friends.  Because  the)  d  all  make  fun  of  me.  Ihey'd  saj .  "Marcus 
lives  in  a  shelter."  I  don't  know  why  they  think  it's  bad.  We  couldn't  get  a  regular 
apartment  when  we  moved  out  of  my  grandmother's  because  my  mother  didn't 
have  any  money.  I'm  going  to  be  here  a  couple  of  days  arid  then  we're  getting 
ready  to  move.  We  haven't  found  one  place  yet.  Not  yet  I'm  going  to  see  some 
places.  There's  one  on  Francis  Street.  1  hope  they'll  be  good.  I  want  to  get  out 
of  here.  When  1  get  into  my  own  house  it  will  be  better. 

Mam  >.  v 
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BC  at  crest  of  new  wave  in 
mathematics  instruction 

The  Boston  College  Mathemat- 
ics Institute  is  at  the  center  of  a 
major  national  initiative  to  re- 
shape the  teaching  of  mathematics 
in  America's  secondary  schools. 

The  institute  is  in  the  first  year  of 
a  three-year  project  aimed  at  training 
teachers  in  the  instruction  of  dis- 
crete mathematics,  which  is  becom- 
ing widely  used  in  many  professional 
fields.  The  project,  funded  through  a 
National  Science  Foundation  grant 
of  approximately  $1.7  million,  is  ex- 
pected to  train  more  than  380  teach- 
ers directly,  with  a  potential  outreach 
to  as  many  as  4,000  additional  teach- 
ers and  40,000  students. 

Discrete  mathematics,  explained 
project  director  Margaret  Kenney, 
encompasses  subjects  such  as  graph 
theory,  accounting  techniques,  lin- 
ear algebra  and  other  algorithmic 
forms.  It  is  less  concerned  with  com- 
putational skills  than  with  gathering 
data  and  using  it  to  solve  problems. 
"The  introduction  of  discrete  math- 
ematics to  children  at  a  younger  age 
will  help  them  to  think,  to  reason  and 
to  become  good  problem  solvers," 
said  Kenney,  an  associate  professor 
of  mathematics  and  an  institute  re- 
search associate. 

Before  the  1980s,  discrete  math- 
ematics was  commonly  taught  as  an 
entry-level  course  for  college  under- 
graduates studying  computer  science, 
Kenney  said.  Given  the  proliferation 
of  computer  use  among  children, 
education  professionals  have  advo- 
cated its  inclusion  into  the  high  school 
curriculum,  or  even  earlier.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Math- 
ematics took  this  position  in  its  1989 
report  outlining  new  standards  for 
curriculum  and  teaching,  which  serve 
as  the  project's  blueprint.  Given  that 
at  least  34  states  are  currently  rewrit- 
ing their  public  school  curriculums, 
Kenney  said,  the  time  is  ripe  to  imple- 
ment coursework  in  discrete  math- 
ematics. 

This  July,  Boston  College  will  be 


SWEPT  UP — Exultant  BC  fans  pour  onto  the  Gonte  Forum  court  in  the  wake  of  a  71  -61  victory  over 
Georgetown,  January  30.  The  win  gave  the  Eagles  their  first  regular-season  sweep  of  the 
nationally  ranked  Hoyas  since  the  formation  of  the  Big  East  conference. 


one  of  six  sites  for  the  second  of  three 
summer  workshops  that  will  train 
mathematics  teachers  in  grades  7-12 
from  across  the  country.  This  work- 
shop will  be  led  by  22  teachers  expe- 
rienced in  discrete  mathematics  in- 
struction who  participated  in  an  ini- 
tial leadership  training  program  held 
on  campus  last  July.  The  teachers 
participating  in  the  program  are  ex- 
pected to  introduce  to  their  own 
schools  what  they  have  learned 
through  the  project,  said  Kenney. 

NEWSBRIEFS 

Coughlin  sticks 

Football  Coach  Tom  Coughlin  an- 
nounced in  January  that  he  will  re- 
main at  the  helm  of  BC's  revitalized 
football  program.  The  announce- 
ment, following  on  the  heels  of  a 
renegotiated  contract  for  the  coach, 


ended  weeks  of  speculation  that  he 
would  take  the  head  coaching  posi- 
tion with  his  former  employer,  the 
New  York  Giants.  Coughlin  said  that 
he  had  had  preliminary  discussions 
with  the  Giants,  but  "there  was  one 
thought  I  could  not  shake.  Had  I 
achieved  my  commitment  to  Boston 
College  and  had  I,  in  fact,  accom- 
plished what  I  wanted  to  accomplish?  " 
The  answers  came  up  "no"  on  both 
counts,  he  said.  Although  he  coached 
the  Eagles  to  an  8-3-1  record  and  a 
Hall  of  Fame  Bowl  bid  this  past  sea- 
son, after  a  4-7  record  in  1991, 
Coughlin  said  that  more  needs  to  be 
done.  "I  am  happy  with  the  progress 
but  I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  said.  In 
other  football  news,  BC  announced 
that  it  would  seek  an  amendment 
to  its  master  development  plan  that 
would  permit  the  addition  of  some 
18,000  seats  to  Alumni  Stadium.  The 
stadium  currently  seats  32,000. 
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Cancer  grant 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  Amir 
Ilovcyda  has  been  awarded  a  highly 
competitive  Junior  Faculty  Research 
Award  from  the  American  Cancel 
Society  to  study  new  chemical  reac- 
tions that  produce  carbon-carbon 
bonds.  Hoveyda's  work  has  implica- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and 
AIDS  patients,  who  rely  on  drugs  pos- 
sessingsuch  bonds  to  tight  the  fungal 
infections  that  often  follow  chemo- 
therapy. His  research  may  lead  to  a 
new  anti-fungal  drug  capable  of  be- 
ing mass-produced.  The  three-year 
ACS  grant,  which  began  January  1, 
totals  $90,500. 

House  schooling 

BC  senior  Steve  Howard,  a  political 
science  major,  recently  won  a  tight 
race  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  one  of  six  legislative 
districts  in  his  hometown  of  Rutland. 
"I  learned  a  great  deal  over  the  past 
several  months,"  said  Howard,  who 
was  sworn  in  on  January  6.  During  his 
final  semester,  he  plans  to  spend  one 
day  a  week  on  campus  completing 
coursework  and  live  in  a  Montpe'lier 
motel  during  the  four  days  each  week 
the  legislature  is  in  session. 

It  adds  up 

Mathematics 
Professor 
Gerald  G.  Bilo- 
deau,  a  33-year 
member  of  the 
faculty,  has  won 
the  third  annual 
teaching  award 
made  by  stu- 
dents in  the  BC  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Chapter  president  and  Eco- 
nomics Associate  Professor  Richard 
Tresch  said  that  Bilodeau  "is  per- 
ceived as  a  real  friend  to  students,  in 
addition  to  being  good  in  the  class- 
room. He  is  constantly  available  and 
is  an  excellen  t  advisor. "  Bilodeau  said 
he  was  "very  proud,  particularly  since 


the  award  is  student-generated.  I  still 
enjoy  <  oming  to  woi  k  cac  h  da)  and 

lacing  m\   (lasses.  I  lis   to  make  the 

logic  clear  and  to  give  students  some 

insight  as  to  why  things  arc-  done  as 
ihcv  are." 

Bright  future 

A  Future  for  the  American  Economy,  by 
Sociology  Professor  Severyn  T.  Bruyn, 
has  won  first  prize  in  the  Association 

of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities' 
1991  Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Book  Award 
Competition.  The  book  won  in  the 
"science/social  science"  category. 
Bruyn  said  he  hoped  the  award  helps 
to  focus  attention  on  areas  the  book 
explores,  "such  as  how  our  economy 
can  become  competitive  on  the  world 
scene  without  creating  more  injus- 
tice for  people.  I  offer  methods  for 
creating  a  more  productive  and  hu- 
mane economy,  and  deal  with  the 
underlying  issues  of  social  organiza- 
tion that  determine  such  problems 
as  those  now  surfacing  in  our  nation's 
banks.  "Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  the  national 
Jesuit  honor  society,  awards  three 
prizes  annually  to  authors  on  Jesuit 
campuses. 

Scientific  advances 

The  University  recentlv  received  two 
major  grants  in  support  of  science 
study.  BC's  Weston  Observatory, 
which  monitors  earthquake  activity 
at  28  remote  seismic  stations  in  the 
Northeast,  has  received  a  $300,000 
grant  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agencv.  The  funds  will 
be  used  to  buy  computers  that  will  lie 
attached  to  seismic  monitoring  de- 
vices at  some  15  sites  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Maine.  Laboratories  in  biol- 
ogy, chemistrv  and  physics  will  be 
upgraded  significantly  as  a  result  of  a 
recent  $248,000  grant  from  the  Davis 
Educational  Foundation.  The  grant 
will  allow  the  departments  to  pur- 
chase computers  and  computer  pro- 
grams that  will  support  interactive 
laboratory  exercises. 


Lonergan  director 

tociate   Pro- 
[oseph 
Flanagan 
will  step  down  as 

c  hail  ill. ill  of  the 

Philosophy  1 1' 
partmentin  May 
to  assume  the  di- 
re* t"i  ship  <>1 
BC's  Lonergan  Institute-.  The  insti- 
tute sponsors  post-graduate  Fellow- 
ships, advanced  coursework  and  an 
annual  summer  workshop,  all  related 
to  the  work  ol  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher lit  - 1  naicl  Lonergan,  SJ.  who 
taught  at  the  University  briefly  prior 
to  his  death  in  198  !.  Philosophy  c  hair- 
man  sim  c  1965,  l-i .  Flanagan  is  cred- 
ited with  initiatives  sui  h  as  l'l  LSI 
program  that  links  academic  study 
and  service  work,  and  the  Perspec- 
tives Program,  a  "great  books"  cur- 
riculum. 


Russian  opportunity 

Boston  College  has  become  the  first 
American  universin  to  otter  a  gradu- 
ate program  based  at  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences"  Institute  of 
Russian  Literature,  a  noted  center 
for  the  study  of  Russian  culture. 
Slavic  Eastern  Languages  Chairman 
Michael  Connolh  said  thai  the  pro- 
gram offers  students  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  renowned  Rus- 
sian writers,  poets  and  critics.  Pro- 
gram participants  will  live  with  Rus- 
sian families  and  partake  of  cultural 
excursions  and  meetings  with  artists. 
Discussions  with  politicians  familiar 
with  current  developments  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg will  also  be  featured  in  the 
program. 


DEATHS 

_l  Mark  Mallei  '94,  on  November  13, 

1992.  at  age  20. 

_1  Francis  F.  Mills.  BC's  director  of 
financial  resources  from  1973  to  1990. 
on  November  1.  1992.  at  age  77.    ■ 
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ADVANCEMENT 


Mission  support 


New  volunteer  committees  will  drive  the  post-Campaign  fund-raising  effort 


BYJOHN  OMBELETS 

Boston  College  has  established 
two  new  volunteer  fund-raising 
groups  to  ensure  that  the  mo- 
mentum created  by  the  Campaign 
for  Boston  College  is  sustained  dur- 
ing the  years  ahead. 

The  National  Development  Board 
and  the  University  Council  on  Giving 
will  have  very  different  functions,  but 
with  a  single  primary  goal,  according 
to  Vice  President  for  University  Rela- 
tions Mary  Lou  DeLong:  to  help  Bos- 
ton College  maintain  its  place  among 

The  council's  formation  is 
"a  reflection  of  the  size  and 
breadth  of  our  development 
effort.  We  need  one  organiza- 
tion where  the  many  different 
constituencies  can  communi- 
cate about  their  plans, " 

the  great  national  universities. 

The  National  DevelopmentBoard, 
made  up  of  30  to  50  alumni,  parents 
and  friends  invited  to  serve  by  Uni- 
versity President  J.  Donald  Monan, 
SJ,  will  lead  the  University's  effort  to 
secure  major  gifts  for  specific  needs 
like  the  Fulton  Hall  renovation,  the 
new  $23  million  student  center,  the 
BC  Museum  of  Art  and  student  finan- 
cial aid.  The  members  of  each  com- 
mittee dealing  with  these  special  ini- 
tiatives will  also  be  members  of  the 
NDB. 

The  NDB  will  have  a  broad  geo- 
graphic representation,  and  mem- 
bers will  meet  on  an  individual  basis 
with  prospective  donors  throughout 
the  United  States  who  are  able  to 
support  Boston  College  at  significant 
levels. 

University  Trustee  James  F.  Geary 
'50,  will  chair  the  National  Develop- 


ment Board,  and  his  Trustee  Com- 
mittee on  Development  will  serve  as 
the  NDB's  executive  committee. 

The  University  Council  on  Giving 
will  serve  as  an  umbrella  organization 
to  coordinate  the  various  annual  giving 
solicitations  from  groups  such  as  Fides, 
President's  Circle,  the  BC  Fund,  Blue 
Chips  and  the  Law  School  Fund.  The 
UCG  will  be  composed  of  the  chairper- 
sons of  each  of  these  fund-raising 
groups,  and  the  president-elect  of  the 
Alumni  Association. 

The  council's  formation  is  "a  re- 
flection of  the  size  and  breadth  of 
our  development  effort,"  said 
DeLong.  "We  need  one  organization 
where  the  many  different  constituen- 
cies can  communicate  about  their 
current  and  future  plans." 

One  of  its  functions  will  be  prob- 
lem solving,  said  University  Trustee 
Richard  T.  Horan  '53,  who  will  chair 


the  UCG.  Another  will  be  to  keep 
track  of  fund-raising  activities  so  that 
alumni,  friends  and  parents  do  not 
receive  conflicting  requests  for  sup- 
port from  the  various  efforts. 

Just  as  crucial,  the  council  will  serve 
as  the  forum  for  discussion  of  new 
ideas  to  boost  these  annual  giving 
programs,  Horan  said. 

"The  Campaign  for  Boston  Col- 
lege demonstrated  that  the  Univer- 
sity enjoys  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
all  its  constituencies,"  said  DeLong. 
"The  National  Development  Board 
and  the  University  Council  on  Giving 
are  intended  to  build  upon  that  deep 
foundation  of  enthusiasm." 

Both  organizations  will  meet  twice 
a  year:  the  UCG  held  its  first  meeting 
in  November,  while  the  National 
Development  Board  will  hold  its  in- 
augural meeting  in  March  at  the 
University. 


The  following  are  among  named  funds  recently  established  at  Boston  College. 
Contributions  to  these  funds  may  be  made  through  the  Office  of  Development, 
More  Hall. 


LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Gregory  and  Geraldine  Barber 

Book  Fund 
Paul  H.  LeComte  Memorial 

Book  Fund 
Stephen  F.  Roach  Family  Fund 

STUDENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Judge  Salvatore  E.  Aloisi  '34 

Scholarship  Fund 
Kevin  J.  Conway  '84  Scholarship  Fund 
Paul  R.  Dean  Scholarship  Fund 
Michael  M.  Hayes  Scholarship 

Endowment  Fund 
Gerald  F.  and  Floriana  Hogan 

Endowed  Scholarship  Fund 
Helen  Coleman  Stanton  '43 

Scholarship 


Edward  W.  Toomey,  Jr.  '38,  '42 
Family  Scholarship  Fund 

ECONOMICS  HONORS  PROGRAM 

Giffuni  Family  Fund 

PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 
John  Otto  Scholarship  Fund 

JESUIT  INSTITUTE 
Sorokolit  Family  Fund 

FINANCE  DEPARTMENT 
Victor  R.  Simone,  Sr. 
Research  Fund 

VARSITY  FOOTBALL  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mary  and  William  H.  Sullivan  '37 
Scholarship  Fund 
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Fides,  National  Telethon 
celebrate  anniversaries 

The  National  Telethon  and  Fides 
Society  arc  celebrating  their 
25th  and  20th  years,  respectively, 
in  the  pursuit  of  growth  and  excel- 
lence for  Boston  College. 

The  National  Telethon  marked  its 
anniversary  at  the  annual  Volunteer 
Appreciation  Dinner  held  in  Novem- 
ber in  Lyons  Hall,  attended  by  nearly 
270  members  of  the  BC  community. 
Joseph  Dowd  '49,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  was  awarded  the 
Philip  J.  Callan,  Sr.,  '25  Memorial 
Award  for  distinguished  service  in 
volunteering. 

The  telethon,  one  of  the  primary 
ways  in  which  BC  involves  alumni, 
friends  and  parents  in  its  plans,  had 
the  help  of  more  than  500  alumni 
volunteers  during  last  year's  fund- 
raising  effort.  Over  the  course  of  a 
quarter  century,  it  has  raised  more 
than  $10  million  for  the  University. 

"The  Boston  College  Fund,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Telethon,  has 
been  extraordinarily  effective  in  es- 
tablishing a  solid  base  of  donors," 
said  BC  Fund  chair  Nancy  Sandman 
MA'73,  MBA'85.  "The  importance  of 
this  accomplishment  was  acknowl- 
edged this  pastyear  by  the  University's 
receipt  of  the  prestigious  CASE/U.S. 
Steel  Award  for  Sustained  Excellence 
in  Total  Development  Program." 

"Since  half  of  BC's  alumni  have 
graduated  since  1976,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  increasing 
the  number  of  donors  among  this 
group  and  in  raising  the  sights  of 
those  who  demonstrate  the  potential 
to  emerge  as  leaders  in  giving  in  the 
years  ahead,"  Sandman  said. 

Fides  Society  members  enjoyed 
their  annual  reception  in  December 
in  McElroy  Commons  as  part  of  their 
anniversary  year  celebration.  Many 
of  the  society's  1,200  members  at- 
tended the  event,  where  they  were 
thanked  for  their  continuous  sup- 
port of  Boston  College.  Fides  mem- 
bers give  between  $1,000  and  $2,499 
each  year,  and  Fides  Patrons  give 


Karen  and  Peter  Fay  79  (at  left)  join  BC  Fund  chairwoman  Nancy  Sandman  MA  73  MBA  85.  and  her 
husband,  20th  Reunion  chairman  Sean  Rush  73.  MBA'81.  at  the  Fides  Society's  20th  anniversary 
reception  at  McElroy  Commons  in  December. 


between  $2,500  and  $4,999.  In  fiscal 
year  1991-1992,  contributions  from 
Fides  and  Fides  Patron  members  to- 
taled more  than  $1.2  million. 

"The  best  way  to  prepare  our  na- 
tion for  the  future  is  through  a  supe- 
rior education  grounded  in  moral 
and  spiritual  values  that  will  equip 
students  with  knowledge,  intellectual 
curiosity  and  discipline,"  said  Fides 
Society  Chairman  John  P.  Connor, 
Jr.,  '65,  JD'68.  "That  is  what  Boston 
College  does  best.  Fides  gifts  are  tes- 
timony  to  belief  in  this  educational 


Pops  to  play  a  song  of 
scholarship  at  fall  benefit 

■  he  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  will 
perform  in  concert  on  the 
evening  of  September  24,  1993 
in  Conte  Forum  to  benefit  the 
University's  endowment  support  for 
scholarships.  While  the  Forum  re- 
sounds in  a  musical  celebration,  the 
football  Eagles  will  be  preparing  for 


the  next  da\'s  homecoming  game 
against  Temple. 

The  musical  program,  under  tin- 
direction  of  Pops  conductor  John 
Williams,  will  feature  the  Boston  Col- 
lege Chorale  and  a  guest  vocalist,  and 
will  be  preceded  bv  a  cocktail  recep- 
tion and  gourmet  picnic  dinner. 

Planners  are  aiming  high  with  this 
first-time  event,  savs  Trustee  Devel- 
opment Committee  Chairman  James 
Clean  '50.  They  hope  to  till  the 
7,500-seat  Conte  Forum  with  Boston 
College  alumni,  parents,  friends, 
students,  neighbors  and  area  high 
school  students.  But  their  motives 
are  equallv  lofty:  a--  federal  and  state 
financial  aid  sources  dwindle,  the 
University's  own  abilit)  to  assist  stu- 
dents is  ever  more  important  in  en- 
suring a  div  erse  and  talented  student 
bodv. 

Tickets  are  S 1 5  for  students.  Adult 
tickets  are  S30.  or  S50  for  preferred 
seating.  Special  packages  are  also 
available  from  S 1 00  up  to  $25,000  for 
a  corporate  sponsorship.  For  further 
information,  call  (800)  767-5391.    ■ 
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Risky  business 

In  33  states  lottery  games  have  be- 
come fat  geese  laying  golden  eggs: 
a  politically  popular  way  to  raise 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  with- 
out resorting  to  taxes. 

In  a  forthcoming  book  chapter, 
"Lotteries  and  the  Financing  of  Gov- 
ernment: A  Painless  Tax  or  a  Painful 
Mirage?,"  CSOM  Assistant  Professor 
Richard  McGowan,  SJ,  uses  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Lottery  to  study  the  value 
of  lotteries  as  viable,  long-term  in- 
come sources.  "Are  lotteries  a  pain- 
less way  of  funding  social  services,  or 
do  they  merely  cover  costs  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  later  on?"  he  asks. 

Massachusetts  boasts  the  nation's 
most  successful  state  lottery,  and  Fr. 
McGowan  says  one  of  its  secrets  has 
been  an  ability  to  diversify  its  games 
to  appeal  to  the  Bay  State's  unusually 
heterogeneous  population.  Through 
shrewd  and  sophisticated  marketing, 
lottery  officials  have  taken  good 
advantage  of  two  other  Bay  State 
assets:  a  population  concentrated  in 
a  major  urban  area,  and  a  broad 
spectrum  in  income  distribution 
among  citizens.  Particularly  note- 
worthy, Fr.  McGowan  says,  has  been 
the  lottery  commission's  ability  to 
introduce  new  games  without 
eating  into  the  sales  or 
profits  of  existing  ones. 

Fr.  McGowan  analyzed 
the  popularity  and  perfor- 
mance  of  Massachusetts' 
three  basic  types  of  games: 
daily  numbers,  instant 


games  and  multi-million  dollar 
"Lottos. "He  also  examined  the  state's 
strategies  and  decisions  during  the 
1980s  and  early  '90s,  the  lottery's 
boom  period;  by  1991,  it  led  the  na- 
tion in  per  capita  sales,  per  capita 
return  of  net  proceeds  and  payout 
percentages  to  winners. 

While  some  states  earmark  lottery 
revenues  for  elderly  services  (Penn- 
sylvania) or  education  (California), 
in  Massachusetts  the  beneficiaries 
have  been  local  governments,  which 
receive  a  take  from  lottery  proceeds 
to  help  fund  essential  services  like 
police  and  fire  protection. 

As  states  like  Massachusetts  grow 
increasingly  dependent  on  lottery 
income,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  source. 
That  could  mean  venturing  into 
sports  betting  or  casino  gambling, 
says  Fr.  McGowan,  and  states  would 
have  to  decide  how  to  regulate  these 
activities — or  whether  to  regulate 
them  at  all.  Recently,  Massachusetts 
introduced  a  new,  machine-dis- 
pensed "pull-tab"  game  for  use  in 
bars  and  restaurants,  noted  Fr. 
McGowan,  which  raises  the  question 
of  whether  the  state  is  promoting 
gambling  and  drinking. 

"It  is  clear  that  without  the  lot- 
tery, the  cities  and  towns  would  be 
in  much  rougher  economic  shape, 
so  the  political  backing  for  it  is  very 
strong.  But  then  the  question  be- 
comes, What  do  we  want?  If  the 
lottery  falters,  what  do  we  depend 
on  next?" 


Losing  faith 

m  reedom  of  religion  in  America  is 
88  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment clause  stating  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof."  While 
most  Americans  assume  these  consti- 
tutional rights  are  unchanging,  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  by  Law  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  Richard  G.  Huber  they 
are  already  weak  and  growing  weaker. 
Speaking  at  a  recent  event  honor- 
ing U.S.  Judge  David  Nelson  '57, 
JD'60,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
bench,  Huber  noted  that  when  the 
framers  approved  that  language, 
nearly  all  Americans  held  religious 
faith  close  to  their  hearts,  and  prayed 
almost  exclusively  to  a  Protestant  God. 
The  opportunities  for  persecution  by 
a  religious  majority  were  well  under- 
stood then,  as  was  the  primacy  of 
freedom  to  worship,  or  not  to  wor- 
ship, as  one  saw  fit.  The  framers  saw 
religion  as  a  personal  commitment, 
however,  said  Huber,  and  their  ob- 
ject was  to  protect  the  individual; 
they  did  not  see  various  religious  com- 
munities as  needing  protection. 

This  meaning  of  the  freedom  of 
religion  clause  was  taken  for  granted 
for  150  years;  it  rested  peacefully,  al- 
most without  comment  from  the  judi- 
ciary. But  two  things  have  happened 
within  the  last  50  years  to  change  that, 
according  to  Huber:  America's  popu- 
lation became  more  diverse,  and  con- 
stimtional  guarantees  were  applied  to 
state  as  well  as  federal  regulations.  A 
result  has  been  that  the  free-exercise-of- 
religion  clause  has  increasingly  been 
interpreted  as  designed  to  protect  re- 
ligious minorities. 

The  question  is  how  well  it 
does  this,  Huber  said.  While  the 
no-establishment  section  of  the 
clause  "still  has  life,"  the  free-ex- 
ercise section  now  appears  virtu- 
ally impotent,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  1990  decision  in 
Employment  Division  v.  Smith. 

The  court  found  that  two  em- 
ployees of  an  Oregon  alcohol  reha- 
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bilitation  center  who  had 
been  fired  for  using  peyolc 
in  the  practice  of  their  faith 
were  properly  denied  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Peyolc  is 
an  illegal  narcotic  under  Or- 
egon law.  The  majority  opin- 
ion, written  by  Justice 
Antonin  Scalia,  rested  on  the 
conclusion  that  an  other-wise 
valid  general  law  like 
Oregon's  could  limit  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  if  that 
was  only  its  result  and  not  its 
purpose. 

When    it    was    issued, 
Scalia's     argument     was 
roundly  criticized  as  tight- 
ening the  noose  on  religious 
freedom.  Huber  noted  that 
while  "its  theory  would  not 
have  changed  the  result  in 
the  near  entirety  of  the  free 
exercise  case  docket  over  the 
past  20  years,  the  decision  I 
tolls  the  death  of  any  real  J 
protection  of  constitutional  t 
free  exercise  freedom." 

Huber  also  pointed  out  " 
that  much  non-traditional 
activity  even  within  mainstream  reli- 
gions is  falling  outside  of  constitu- 
tional protection.  He  offered  the  ex- 
ample of  a  church  denied  a  building 
permit  to  construct  an  addition  for  a 
counseling  center  because  the  cen- 
ter would  rely  on  secular,  as  well  as 
religious,  counseling  techniques. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  a  "main 
line,  socially  conscious  church"  has 
adopted  modern  secular  methods  in 
the  practice  of  its  mission,  it  can  be 
argued  that  its  members  have  lost  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  said 
Huber,  since  regulation  of  the  secu- 
lar issues  would  prevail  over  the  reli- 
gious purpose  of  any  activity. 


Social  insecurity 

ocial  Security  is  a  torn  safety  net 
for  women  who  do  double  duty 
raising  their  children  and  earn- 
ing a  paycheck,  according  to  Gradu- 


ate School  of  Social  Work  Assistant 
Professor  Regina  O'Gradv-LeShane. 

Under  the  current  system,  women 
who  work  part-time  or  interrupt  their 
careers  to  care  for  children  are  pe- 
nalized by  having  their  old-age  ben- 
efits drastically  reduced,  savs  O'Gradv- 
LeShane,  whose  research  on  older 
women  in  poverty  recently  appeared 
in  the  journal  Social  Work. 

"Unfortunately,  Social  Security  is 
based  on  a  model  of  family  life  that  is 
considerably  less  common  than  it  was 
five  decades  ago,  when  the  program 
was  established,"  says  O'Gradv- 
LeShane,  who  has  studied  issues  re- 
lating to  Social  Security  benefits,  work 
and  care-giving  among  women,  and 
analyzed  family  benefits  provided  in 
other  industrialized  countries.  "It  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  male  breadwin- 
ner and  a  female  homemaker,  iluu 
these  roles  are  constant  and  that  the 
marriage  will  last  until  death.  This  is 
simply  not  typical  of  many  American 


familii -s  today." 

Statistics  show  thai  women 
run  a  greater  risk  of  pi 
in  old  age  than  do  men:  in 
la<  i.  neai  1\  75  pen  eni  of  <-ld- 
i-i  K  persons  living  below  pov- 
erty thresholds  arc  women. 
Women  who  outlive  their  hus- 
bands, a-  most  do,  arc  more- 
likely  to  become  imp' 
ished  than  those  of  the  same 
age  who  are  nol  widows. 

Si "  ial  Security,  while  pro- 
viding some  relief,  penal i/es 
women  in  several  ways,  ac- 
cording to  O'Gradv- 
LeShane.  Under  the  s\ stem's 
"dual  entitlement"  clause,  a 
worker's  retirement  benefit 
is  lower  than  her  benefit  as  a 
spouse  or  survivor.  Thus, 
working  women  often  pa\  S  <- 
cial  Securitv  taxes  for  no  ad- 
ditional benefits,  because 
thev  tend  to  earn  less  than 
men  and  enter  and  exit  the 
work  force  more  frequentK. 
O'Gradv-LeShane  served 
on  a  congressional  panel  that 
last  fall  recommended  Social 
Security  reforms  including  higher 
minimum  benefits  for  low-wage,  part- 
time  working  women,  and  credit  for 
women  who  leave  the  work  force  to 
care  for  children  or  other  tamih 
members.  Even  if  the  task  force  rec- 
ommendations are  adopted,  notes 
O'Gradv-LeShane.  much  needs  to  be 
done — such  as  in  the  area  of  private 
pensions — to  ease  the  plight  of  older 
women. 

The  question  is.  how  much  should 
Social  Security  correct  for  what  has 
gone  on  before? "  she  sa\  s.  "If  women 
earned  as  much  as  men.  their  ben- 
efits would  be  higher.  If  men  stayed 
home  to  give  care  as  much  as  women, 
or  it  we  had  family  medical  leave 
policy,  that  would  change  things 
greatly.  Since  those  circumstances 
don't  exist,  many  women  have  to  work 
part-time,  and  then  must  leave  work 
when  family  issues  arise.  The  burden 
is  not  just  on  Social  Security;  the 
workplace  has  to  respond."  ■ 
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Fiftysomething:  the  coming  of  age 

For  the  past  five  years,  Professor  of  Sociology  David  A.  Karp  has  been  studying,  and  writing  about,  Americans 
in  their  fifties — how  they  live  and  perceive  their  lives.  He  was  interviewed  by  senior  writer  John  Ombelets. 


BCM:  What  makes  the  fifties  a  critical 
stage  of  life,  as  distinguished  from  other 
decades? 

KARP:  A  lot  happens  during  the  fif- 
ties that  is  worth  exploring — the 
whole  empty  nest  thing,  switches  in 
men's  and  women's  roles,  questions 
about  engagements  and  disengage- 
ments from  work. 

BCM:  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  overview 
of  your  conclusions  about  how  most 
people  experience  their  fifties? 

KARP:  When  I  was  in  my  late  thirties, 
I  was  playing  basketball  with  a  bunch 
of  students  at  the  Recplex,  and  after 
one  especially  good  game  I  was  walk- 
ing off  the  court  feeling  a  sense  of 
camaraderie  with  my  teammates,  like 
I  was  one  of  the  guys.  And  one  of  the 
kids  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Nice 
game,  sir."  Once  you  reach  your  fif- 
ties, "sirs"  and  their  functional  equiva- 
lents begin  to  proliferate.  Contrary 
to  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
"You're  as  old  or  as  young  as  you 
feel,"  it's  more  accurate  to  say  that 
you're  as  old  or  as  young  as  other 
people  make  you  feel.  People's  con- 
sciousness of  aging  is  a  product  of  the 
communications  they  get  from  oth- 
ers. We're  getting  these  communica- 
tions our  whole  lives,  but  they  pick  up 
a  real  momentum  in  the  decade  of 
the  fifties. 

First,  in  subtle  and  not  so  subtle 
ways,  our  bodies  begin  to  betray  us. 
Body  reminders  are  a  preview  of  old 
age.  When  I  asked  people  to  define 
old  age,  they'd  often  say,  "When  my 
body  will  no  longer  let  me  do  what  I 
want  to  do."  Second,  by  the  fifties  you 
often  find  yourself  for  the  first  time 
ranking  among  the  oldest  people 
present  in  different  social  contexts. 
Here  work  is  an  especially  potent 
reminder,  because  when  you're  in 


your  twenties  or  thirties,  you're  the 
bright  young  person  moving  up  the 
ladder.  Then  one  day  someone 
knocks  on  your  door  and  it's  a  bright 
young  person  asking  you  for  advice. 
You  go  to  PTA  meetings,  you  go  to 
reunions,  you  go  to  weddings  and 
you're  now  being  seen  as  a  wise  older 
person  in  the  group.  Third,  there  are 
generational  reminders  of  aging. 
People  are  connected  to  several  gen- 
erations, and  each  of  these  becomes 
a  mirror  in  which  they  see  themselves 
reflected.  I  spoke  to  one  guy  whose 
daughter  announced  that  she  was 
having  a  baby  and  he  said,  "If  you're 
going  to  have  a  baby,  I'm  going  to  get 
a  motorcycle."  The  idea  of  being  a 
grandparent  was  so  foreign  to  him. 
Finally,  perhaps  most  dramatically, 
the  fifties  is  a  decade  when  serious 
illnesses  begin  to  appear,  and  people 
begin  to  die  with  much  greater  fre- 
quency. There  is  a  point  where  you 
no  longer  think  in  terms  of  how  long 
you  have  lived;  instead,  you  think  in 
terms  of  how  long  you  have  yet  to  live. 
The  recognition  of  mortality  leads  to 
all  kinds  of  revisions  of  howyou  ought 
to  live  your  life,  of  what  you  ought  to 
do  about  work,  about  how  much  time 
you  ought  to  commit  to  work,  family, 
leisure,  travel. 


BCM:  Do  these  behavior  changes 
happen  uniformly? 

KARP:  No.  As  a  sociologist,  I  don't 
think  that  anything  happens  with  ab- 
solute uniformity.  I  think  people's 
consciousness  about  things  is  tied  to 
the  timing  of  events  in  their  lives.  For 
most  people,  the  timing  is  pretty  regu- 
lar, but  I  have  a  brother  who  is  56  years 
old  who  has  a  four-year-old  kid.  He  did 
things  "off  time,"  so  his  whole  con- 
sciousness about  the  meaning  of  be- 
ing in  his  fifties  is  different  from  most. 


If  you're  an  academic  and  you've 
turned  50,  you  might  say,  "I've  always 
wanted  to  write  the  last  great  book,  I 
better  get  in  gear  and  do  that."  If 
you're  a  person  who  has  spent  his  or 
her  life  really  pursuing  a  career  in  a 
very  determined  way,  you  may  reach 
the  fifties  with  a  sense  of,  "This  has  all 
passed  me  by.  It's  time  for  me  to 
reconnect  with  my  family,  reconnect 
with  my  wife." 

BCM:  A  common  view  of  career  people 
in  their  fifties  is  that  they  are  in  control, 
on  top  of  their  games.  But  it  sounds  as 
if  that's  not  always  the  case. 

KARP:  The  psychologist  Erik  Erikson 
spoke  about  one  of  the  dynamics  of 
late  middle  age  in  men  as  the  tension 
between  what  he  called  generativity 
versus  ego  stagnation.  His  argument 
was  that,  at  a  certain  point,  middle- 
aged  men  either  stagnate  or  renew 
themselves. 

What  I  found  is  that  there  is  often 
a  diminishing  of  morale  and  work 
satisfaction  in  the  fifties,  because  men 
that  age  have  typically  followed  lin- 
ear career  paths  where  they've  been 
doing  pretty  much  the  same  thing 
for,  on  average,  about  15  years.  The 
things  that  these  men  found  chal- 
lenging and  interesting  early  in  their 
careers  may  have  now  become  bor- 
ing and  deadly. 

When  the  topic  of  aging  comes 
up,  I'm  often  asked  the  question, 
"What  can  individuals  do  to  deal  with 
aging  better?"  I  would  prefer  to  think 
aboutwhatinstitutions  can  do  to  help 
people  age  more  gracefully,  more 
easily  and  more  interestingly.  And 
one  is  to  give  people  the  opportunity 
for  generativity  in  their  jobs.  Most 
organizations  are  not  set  up  to  do 
that.  It's  very  hard  to  get  firms  to  let 
employees  retool,  but  my  view  is  that 
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[not  doing  this]  represents  a  false 
economy.  Companies  would  do  bet- 
ter if  they  let  people  retool  because 
those  people  would  be  tremendously 
reinvigorated  in  their  work. 

BCM:As  more  women  enter  professions 
and  develop  careers,  will  they  see  their 
fifties  differently  than  in  the  past? 

KARP:  One  of  the  things  that  made 
the  group  of  people  that  I  studied 
interesting  was  that  the  career 
women,  in  their  own  words,  had 
started  off  doing  "the  standard  thing." 
Their  early  married  lives  were  taken 
up  with  helping  their  husbands  pur- 
sue their  careers  and  with  raising- 
kids.  These  women  were  among  the 
first  to  enter  the  professions  in  any 
numbers.  They  often  didn't  begin 
their  careers  until  their  late  thirties, 
early  forties  or  even  later.  By  their 
fifties,  these  women  had  a  profes- 
sional age  of  only  12  or  13  years.  They 
had  struggled  to  get  their  occupa- 
tional lives  going,  but  the  flip  side  of 
the  struggle  was  that  the  women  felt 
a  vitality,  commitment  and  involve- 


ment with  work.  In  contrast,  the  men 
in  their  fifties,  who  had  professional 
lives  going  back  25  or  30  years,  were 
beginning  to  think  about  exiting 
work. 

As  women's  careers  become  much 
more  closely  aligned  with  men's  ca- 
reers in  terms  of  chronology,  you're 
going  to  see  a  closer  approximation 
of  men's  and  women 's  consciousness 
about  work  and  family. 

BCM:  Men  and  women  can  also  grow 
apart  during  this  stage  of  life,  can't 
they?  Your  research  mentions  a  fellow 
in  his  fifties  who  wanted  to  recapture 
the  romance  of  his  courtship,  while  his 
mate  was  interested  in  going  out  and 
doing  all  the  things  she  had  missed 
when  she  was  raising  a  family. 

KARP:  And  that  brought  him  up 
short.  There  was  an  asymmetry  be- 
tween what  she  wanted  and  what  he 
wanted  at  that  particular  moment. 
Sometimes  husbands  wanted  no  pari 
of  this  change,  and  the  result  was  the 
end  of  a  marriage. 

Everyone  shares  a  recognition  of 


:  the  finiieness  of  time.  But 

=  what  people  do  with  that 
s  recognition  ran  \x-  quite 
'  different.  In  thai  sens*-.  I 
led   uneas)   with   simple 
_i-  theories  of  human 
development  that  ai 
tli.it  when  people  n-ach  a 
( ii  Lin,  lyone  be- 

haves it)  a  panic  ular  wav. 

BCM:  On  balance,  are  people 
generally  happy  to  be 
fiftysomething.  even  with  the 
negative  aspects? 

KARP:  While  questions 
about  mortality,  questions 

about  the  meaning  i  it  \m  irk. 
about  certain  problems 
with  life's  satisfaction  are 
there  in  the  fifties.  I  don't 
see  them  as  any  more  diffi- 
cult or  arduous  than  in 
other  decades — -just  differ- 
ent. There  are  also  vistas 
that  open  up  at  this  age. 
Many  of  the  people  with  whom  I 
spoke  described  a  feeling  of  wisdom 
in  their  Fifties,  a  sense  of  having  a 
larger,  more  encompassing  philo- 
sophical view  of  life.  There  has  been 
quite  a  lot  written  about  the  negative 
effects  of  the  emprv  nest  and  what 
women  do  when  they're  bereft  of 
their  role  of  raising  children.  In  fact. 
I  found  most  people  find  that  change 
liberating. 

BCM:  Does  fear  of  death  drive  a  lot  of 
behavioral  changes  for  people  at  this 
stage  of  life? 

KARP:  I  don't  think  that  the  new 
behavior  is  driv  en  so  much  bv  fear  as 
it  is  propelled  bv  a  rearrangement  in 
priorities.  I  think  what  happens  is 
that  people  in  their  fifties  realize  they 
have  to  get  wiser  about  making  deci- 
sions.  The  finiteness  of  time  is  not 
something  that  intrinsicall)  has  a  fran- 
tic, fearful  quality  to  it.  You  could 
argue  that  the  finiieness  of  time  is 
what  injects  meaning  into  life.  People 
in  their  fifties  know  and  understand 
this.  ■ 
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Payroll  staffers  accept  their  award  from  Chadwick. 


Give  and  bake 

Home  to  BC's  bean  counters, 
purchasing  agents,  personnel 
administrators  and  fund- 
raisers, More  Hall  is  best  known 
for  its  waxed  hallway  floors  and 
button-down  atmosphere.  One 
day  each  December,  however, 
the  denizens  of  More  shed 
inhibitions  and  neckties  and 
gather  to  listen  to  carols  by 
Alvin  and  the  Chipmunks  and 
do  battle  over  who  has 
produced  the  most  delectable, 
visually  stunning  and 
nutritionally  perverse  bit  of 
cake  or  pastry.  The  More 
Bakeoff,  as  it's  known,  is  not 
entirely  lacking  in  solemn 
purpose;  recipes  are  con- 
tributed to  a  cookbook  sold 
throughout  the  University  for 
the  benefit  of  Children's 
Hospital.  This  year,  the  26 
Bakeoff  entrants  helped  to  raise 
$800.  "It's  a  nice  way  to  start 
the  holiday  season  and  at  the 
same  time  help  children  in 
need,"  noted  Bakeoff 
coordinator  and  BC's  chief 
auditor  William  Chadwick, 
who,  in  sympathy  with  his 
baklava  entry,  swept  through 
this  year's  contest  dressed  as  a 
sheik.  The  1992  awards — made 
by  a  panel  of  diet-soda  sipping 
judges  led  by  Dining  Services 
Director  Michael  Cunning- 
ham— went  to  the  "Payroll  Bake 
Shop"  for  "Best  Presentation"; 
to    student    accounts    rep- 


resentative Christine  Bowdin 
("Best  Cook")  for  "South 
American  Perfect  Chocolate 
Cake";  and  to  the  Development 
Office,  which  took  "Champion" 
honors  for  the  overall  flavor, 
taste  and  texture  of  their 
entries.  Shut  out  was  an  office 
that  shall  remain  nameless, 
which  preached  a  "Stay  Fit,  Eat 
Healthy"  theme  by  arraying  low- 
fat  desserts  among  weights, 
sneakers,  fruit  and  a  TV 
monitor  playing  a  Cindy 
Crawford  exercise  tape.  The 
judges,  keeping  their  heads, 
were  not  swayed. 


The  one  and  only 

After  38  years  as  house 
conductor  and  composer-in- 
residence,  C.  Alexander 
Peloquin  will  be  retiring  from 
Boston  College  this  year.  A 
legend  in  his  own  time  and  the 
only  musical  director  the  BC 
Chorale  has  ever  had,  Peloquin 
will  be  honored  by  current  and 
past  choristers  at  his  final 
Chorale  concert,  scheduled  for 
Boston's  Symphony  Hall  on 
April  25.  "He  has  touched  so 
many  generations,"  said 
baritone  Ronald  Nief  '65,  one 
of  the  event  organizers,  "and 
has  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
many  whom  he  has  come  into 
contact  with.  If  you  mention  a 
name  to  him,  he  can  tell  you 
where  they  are,  what  they're 
doing  and  he  might  even  go 
over  to  the  piano  and  rattle  off 
the  solo  they  sang  when  they 
were  in  the  Chorale.  It's 
amazing,  but  he  doesn't  forget 
anybody.  "And  few  forget  Alex, 
as  attested  to  by  the  steady 
stream  of  former  students 
who  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Peloquin's  Lyons  Hall  office 
part  of  ever)'  return  to  campus. 
A  noted  liturgical  composer  as 


well  as  conductor,  Peloquin  is 
known  best  among  those  who 
know  him  best  for  what  might 
be  termed  Peloquiana — stories 
illustrating  his  unorthodox 
approach  to  life  and  music:  the 
day  in  the  early  1960s  when  he 
had  the  Men's  Glee  Club,  on 
European  tour,  risk  inter- 
national incident  by  climbing 
the  Berlin  Wall  to  belt  out  "For 
Boston";  his  habit  of  instructing 
Chorale  members,  men  and 
women  alike,  to  "Sing  as  if  you 
were  virgins!"  "He  taught  with 
pure  drama,"  said  Nief, 
recalling  a  day  in  1963  when 
Peloquin  couldn't  get  the 
required  softness  out  of  the 
Chorale '  s  rendition  of  Mozart's 
Ave  Verurn.  "He  kept  stopping, 
until  finally  he  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  gym,  went  down 
prostrate,  put  his  hands  on  the 
floor  and  remained  there  for 
what  seemed  like  20  minutes. 
Yousee.hewasn'tsatisfiedwith 
soft,  he  wanted  it  prostrately 
soft.  His  point  was  made." 
Information  on  the  April 
concert,  which  Peloquin  is 
expected  to  conduct  from  an 
upright  position,  is  available 
from  the  Chorale  office  in 
McElroy  141. 
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Balanced  books 

The  Book  Tuition  Fund,  a  one- 
year-old  student  governmeni 

program  thai  helps  students 
with  the  purchase  of  textbooks, 
has  picked  up  a  majoi 
supporter  this  year.  The  BC 
Bookstore  is  matching  U(  IB(  !'s 
$2,000 contribution  toward  tin- 
fund,  proceeds  from  which  are 
distributed  through  $50 
certificates  each  semester  to 
needy  students.  UGBC 
President  Brandon  Lobb  said 
that  he  has  received  many 
messages  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  from  students 
helped  by  the  fund.  While  $50 
may  not  seem  like  a  great 
amount  of  money,  he  said,  "for 
some  people  it's  the  difference 
between  buying  or  not  buying 
books  for  class." 


High  note 


Wiiy  Ri*t^? 


A  recording  of  BC's  1991  Irish 
Kiddle     festival     has     been 

selected  one  of  the  outstanding 
folk  recordings  of  the  year  by 

the  folklore  Center  of  the 
Library oi  Congress.  MyLoveis 
in  America  (Green  Linnet 
Records  GLCD  1110), 
recorded  in  Gasson  Hall  in  the 
spring  of  1991,  features 
performances  by  some  of  this 
country's  and  Ireland's  most 
esteemed  practitioners  of 
traditional  Celtic  fiddling.  The 
annual  music  festival — which 
featured  vocal  music  last  year 
and  will  focus  on  New  England 
performers  this  year — is 
sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Music  and,  of  course,  the 
Irish  Studies  Program. 


News  you  can  use 

No  periodical  can  be  said  to 
exist  until  it  publishes  its 
second  number,  and  so  it 
appears  time  to  welcome  a 
new  BC  publication  em- 
anating from  the  Carroll 
School  of  Management. 
Edited  by  CSOM  Assistant 
Dean  Richard  Keeley,  the 
Carroll  Research  Report 
will,  in  its  full  extension, 
be  a  three-times-a-year 
compendium  of  faculty  views  and 
news.  Its  recent  second  issue  carried  faculty 
essays  on  the  art  of  business  forecasting, 
evaluating  R&D  alternatives,  and  accounting 
ethics,  as  well  as  a  panel  on  global  management 
and  some  smaller  reviews  of  faculty  books  and 
research  articles.  Report  goes  out  to  some  20,000 
CSOM  graduates  and  a  select  list  of  business  and 
government  leaders  and  management  educators. 
Those  wishing  to  join  this  group  in  receiving 
considered  advice  on  business  matters  are 
welcome  to  write  to  Keeley  for  placement  on  the 
mailing  list. 


Bar  none 

Alumni  hoping  to  relive  their 
college  days  at  some  favorite 
watering  holes  won't  be  doing 
it  at  Play  It  Again  Sam's  or 
Molly's.  Both  have  recentlv 
changed  formats  and  names  as 
a  result  of  problems  with  the 


The  secret's  out 

When  Chris  O'Donnell  '93. 
arrived  at  BC  in  1989.  he  was 
intent  on  making  friends  for 
what  he  calls  "the  right 
reasons."  And  so  he  shared  his 
secret  only  with  his 
roommates:  he  had 
recently  been  fea- 
tured in  a  movie.  Men 
Don't  Leave,  with 
Jessica  Lange.  Today, 
with  credits  in  Fried 
Green  Tomatoes,  School 
Ties  and  Scent  of  a 
Woman  (right,  with 
co-star  Al  Pacino), 
O'Donnell  is  hardly 
able  to  keep  his 
avocation  a  secret, 
but  remains  intent  on 
getting  his  degree. 
"Mv  dad  reallv  wants 
me  to  finish  and  1 
really  want  to 
graduate."  he  says.  "1 
could  drop  out,  but 
you  can  only  have 
that  college  exper- 
ience once.  Mv  photo 


Boston  Police  and  licensing 
authorities.  Plav  It  Again  Sam's 
has  been  reborn  as  a  Mexican 
restaurant — the  Armadillo 
Cafe — and  sports  a  children's 
menu.  Molly's  has  become  an 
Irish  restaurant.  Cheers. 


collection,  with  m\  college 
friends  in  it.  is  m\  most  prized 
possession.  I  don't  feel  I  can 
setde  down  until  I've  finished 

this."  ■ 
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Points  after 


A  winning  season  doesn't  necessarily  end  when  the  last  whistle  blows 


BY  BRUCE  MORGAN 

he  echoes  of  victory  can  fill  a 
stadium,  and  a  campus,  long 
after  the  scoreboard  blinks  off 
for  the  final  time  and  the  last  locker 
door  clangs  shut  on  the  season.  Some 
echoes  may  be  subtle,  others  more 
obvious.  Buttheyare  nonetheless  real. 
"Visibility"  is  one  way  to  translate  the 
fading  roar  of  the  crowd.  "Prestige"  is 
another. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
University '  s  first  winning  football 
season  since  1986,  the  mood  in 
Conte  Forum,  home  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association,  is  decidedly  up- 
beat. Athletic  Director  Chet 
Gladchuk  doesn't  need  much 
prompting  to  begin  ticking  off  a 
host  of  tangible,  immediate  gains 
for  the  program  that  stem  di- 
rectly from  BC's  gridiron  glory  in 
the  fall. 

"The  season  has  regenerated 
a  tremendous  sense  of  interest 
and  support  for  BC,  through  TV, 
the  networks,  newspapers,"  says 
Gladchuk.  "When  we  were  about 
to  play  Notre  Dame,  the  number  of 
[media]  people  who  were  on  this 
campus  was  unbelievable — CNN,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Sports  Illustrated — and  so  was  the  ex- 
posure we  got  for  BC.  The  success  of 
our  football  program  gave  us  a  forum 
to  display  the  values  of  Boston  Col- 
lege." 

Under  head  coach  Tom  Coughlin, 
that  exposure  has  grown  dramatically, 
Gladchuk  points  out.  Through  the 
1990  football  season,  BC  could  boast 
just  one  appearance  on  national  tele- 
vision in  the  previous  four  years.  But 
counting  the  1991  season,  this  sea- 
son and  next  season  together,  the 
Eagles  will  have  racked  up  nine  such 
small-screen  appearances. 

This  enhanced  visibility  helps  BC 
measurably  when  it  comes  time  to 


recruit  the  next  round  of  potential 
football  stars.  "We  are  now  recruiting 
the  finest  athletes  in  the  country," 
says  Gladchuk.  "We  are  in  a  very  com- 
petitive situation.  They're  visiting, 
they're  here,  they're  looking  at  us." 
Last  year,  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  its 
recruiting  class,  BC  went  from 
unranked  to  among  the  top  25  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  Gladchuk.  "This 
year, "  he  says  firmly,  "we  will  have  one 
of  the  best  [classes  of  recruits]  in  the 
country." 


Gladchuk's  explanation  for  the 
steady  upward  trend  is  simple. 
"People  want  to  associate  with  an 
entity  that  is  succeeding,"  he  com- 
ments. "We  won't  have  bowl  games 
every  year,  but  there  needs  to  be  a 
team  that  represents  BC  in  the  best 
possible  light." 

The  AD  notes  that,  as  one  clear 
consequence  of  the  '92  season,  ticket 
sales  for  next  year  are  already  brisk. 
The  University's  six  home  games  of- 
fer a  total  of  192,000  tickets.  For  the 
year  just  ending,  ticket  sales  were  up 
12  percent,  leaving  6,000  Alumni  Sta- 
dium seats  unsold.  "And  next  year,  I 
suspect  tickets  are  going  to  be  scarce, " 
Gladchuk  says,  with  a  measure  of  un- 
derstatement. 

John  Wissler  '57,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
past  25  years,  confirms  the  sense  of 


excitement  that  the  recent  football 
success  has  kindled  among  gradu- 
ates. "I've  been  here  during  losing 
seasons  and  winning  seasons,  and 
believe  me,  winning  seasons  are  more 
fun.  There's  a  total  renewed  interest 
in  the  athletic  program — a  sense  of 
pride.  I  hear  it  all  the  time,"  he  says. 
"The  alumni  are  proud  that  we  are 
playing  and  winning  at  the  national 
level." 

According  to  Wissler,  the  men  and 
women  he  bumps  into  at  alumni 
events  around  the  country  are 
particularly  pleased  with  the 
school's  enviable  graduation  rate 
of  student-athletes.  Among  Divi- 
sion I-A  football  programs,  BC 
was  recently  ranked  by  the  NCAA 
as  best  in  the  country.  "That  is 
something  that  the  alumni  are 
enormously  proud  of,"  says 
Wissler,  "because  of  what  it  says 
about  how  we  win." 

There  are  limits  to  the  per- 
suasive power  of  a  successful 
football  season,  however. 
Research  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  the  ability  to  flick  a  football 
into  the  end  zone  with  alacrity  doesn'  t 
directly  accelerate  the  success  of  a 
university's  fund-raising  efforts. 

"I  don't  think  the  season  has  any 
effectwhatsoever  on  our  bottom  line," 
says  Mary  Lou  DeLong,  BC's  vice 
president  for  University  Relations. 
"If  you  look  at  the  history  of  BC  fund- 
raising,  you  see  pretty  much  a  steady 
climb — even  through  the  Flutie  era. 
Yes,  you  see  a  bump  [in  fund-raising 
revenues]  there,  but  you  see  even 
more  afterwards,  when  the  team 
wasn't  doing  well  at  all."  DeLong 
pauses  for  a  moment.  "People  like  to 
win,"  she  says,  "but  philanthropy  is  a 
very  important,  personal  decision, 
and  my  experience  is  that  people  are 
persuaded  to  be  generous  and  sup- 
portive of  a  place  like  Boston  College 
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William  E.  O'Brien 

900  Arbor  Lake  Drive,  Apt.  304 

Naples,  FL  33963 

(813)  592-0393 

Haven't  heard  from  any  of  our  class- 
mates for  some  time.  Am  happy  to 
report  however,  that  Irene  and  I  have 
moved  to  Arbor  Trace,  a  fine  retire- 
ment community  in  North  Naples. 
We  expect  this  to  be  our  last  move. 
Housekeeping  service  and  meals  are 
provided  in  a  club-like  atmosphere. 
Please  note  our  new  address  above.  • 
The  alumni  list  issued  5-15-91  showed 
eight  class  members  still  goingstrong. 
Tom  McGann,  Julian  McGrath, 
James  Murphy,  Bill  O'Brien,  Ed 
O'Neil,  Bishopjoseph  Regan,  George 
Paul  Smith  and  Louis  Welch.  Let's 
hear  from  you,  so  we  can  keep  our 
class  news  alive.  •  Oh  yes,  A  BC  Club 
of  Southwest  Florida  has  been  started 
there  in  Naples.  The  president  is 
George  R.  Abounader  '76. 
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Joseph  McKenney 
53  Fountain  Ln.,  #1 
S.Weymouth,  MA  02190 
(617)335-0521 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 

(617)361-0752 

A  missive  from  Bernie  McCabe,  a 
retired  Boston  schoolteacher  and 
long-time  resident  of  the  "state"  of 
Cape  Cod  (his  terminology),  informs 
me  that  he  has  been  in  written  com- 
munication with  our  classmate,  Fr. 
Tom  Murphy,  SJ,  who  is  now  and 
has  been  for  50  years  a  member  of  the 
Fairfield,  CTJesuit  community.  Both 
classmates  are  members  of  the 
Apostolate  for  die  Sighdess;  Bernie 
makes  tapes  for  radio  broadcasting 
and  Fr.  Tom  makes  tapes  of  piano 
numbers  featuring  songs  of  the  '20s 
and  so  forth.  •  It  is  widi  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  record  the  recent  deaths  of  two 
of  our  classmates,  Francis  Fitzgerald 
and  ex-member  John  J.  Gartland. 
For  20  years  Francis  was  an  engineer 
specializing  in  spectroscopy  for  the 
American  Bosch  Corp.,  located  in 
Springfield.  For  several  years  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  John,  a  neighbor  ot 
mine,  graduated  from  St.  John's  Prep 


where  he  was  Imth  an  academic  and 
an  athletic  luminary.  I  Ic  left  us  during 
sophomore  year  tor  financial  reasons 
and  v.  cm  to  work  at  the  Suffolk  0)unty 
Registry  ol  Deeds.  Subsequently  he 
earned  his  law  degree  from  North- 
eastern Univ.,  to  which,  in  later  years, 
he  returned  as  a  professor  of  real  es- 
tate law.  In  the  early  1950a  he  was 
appointed  legal  counsel  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  In  1964  he  was 
named,  by  Papal  Decree.  Knight  of 
St.  Gregory  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  To  Francis's  widow, 
Marjorie,  and  to  the  family  of  John, 
the  class  extends  its  condolences. 
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Robert  T.  Hughes,  Esq. 
3  Ridgewoy  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02 1 8 1 
(617)  235-4199 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform  you  that 
our  classmate  Charles  J.  McCann 
died  August  26,  1992.  He  taught  at 
Cambridge  Rindge  3nd  Latin  High 
School  for  over  20  years.  Thereafter 
he  moved  to  New  Hampshire  where 
he  resided  with  his  sister  Margaret  J. 
McCann.  He  was  a  World  War  n 
veteran,  and  served  with  the  Army 
Central  Intelligence  Corps  in  Boston. 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathies  to 
his  sister  Margaret  and  pray  that  his 
soul,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  rests 
in  peace.  •lam  sorry  to  inform  you  of 
the  death  of  our  classmate  Paul 
Donovan.  The  condolences  of  the 
class  go  to  Paul's  family.  •  In  a  happier 
vein,  the  Class  has  a  bank  account 
with  a  balance  of  $690.10.  Our  class 
president  Jim  Riley  and  vour  corre- 
spondent are  joint  trustees  ot  this 
account.  There  has  been  no  activity  in 
the  account  for  over  20  years.  In  con- 
sideration of  our  advancing  years  and 
the  almost  neglig.ible  interest  the  ac- 
count is  earning  we  are  considering 
presenting  the  proceeds  as  a  gift  from 
the  Class  of '29  to  BC.  Any  thoughts 
you  may  have  relative  to  this  w  ill  he 
greatly  appreciated  and  seriously  con- 
sidered. •  Ail  mejartm  Dei  Gloriam. 
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John  W.  Haverty 
1 960  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617)  254-9248 

The  bare  announcement  of  John 

Hurley's  death  in  our  last  issue  was 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  John  died 
after  the  due  date  for  my  column  and 


just  before  the  magazine  »  at  going  to 
press.  The  staff  at  the  the  AJumm 
office  rushed  the  announcement  of 
his  death  to  the  printers  just  in  tunc 
for  publication.  That  is  why  the  sate- 
ment  w  as  so  bncf.  I  first  met  John 
back  in  the  '20s.  when  we  were  cad- 
dies at  the  Commonwealth  Country 
Club.  John  was  at  BC  High.  I  was  at 
Latin  School.  In  college  we  double 
dated  two  lovely  young  ladies  with 
not  much  success,  endendy,  as  both 
later  became  nuns!  After  college.John 
turned  to  politics.  I  to  cducanon.  John 
w  as  immediately  successful,  being  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  gen- 
eral court  from  old  ward  16  in 
Dorchester.  He  wenton  to  three  terms 
as  state  treasurer,  and  for  25  years  as 
clerk  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court. 
Two  years  ago  we  elected  him  our 
class  president.  Last  April  he  was  given 
the  Bald  Eagle  Alumnus  award  by  the 
senate  of  the  undergraduate  govern- 
ment, an  honor  that  gave  him  tre- 
mendous pleasure  and  which  from 
now- on  will  be  named  after  him.  John's 
wife,  the  lovely  and  gracious  Marga- 
ret, died  several  years  ago.  He  leaves 
his  son  Jackie  and  daughter  Janice.  • 
.Arthur  Lohan.  our  class  treasurer  for 
many  years,  died  September  1 7. 1 992. 
Arthur  was  associated  with  the  A&P 
stores  for  many  years  in  a  managerial 
capacity.  Arthur  joined  the  army  in 
1941  and  during  World  War  II  served 
with  the  36th  infantry  division  in  the 
long  and  bltxidy  Italian  campaign  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  for  Monte 
Cassino.  Arthur  remained  in  the  army 
after  the  war  in  the  reserves,  and  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  major.  Arthur 
was  an  avid  philatelist  from  child- 
hood. As  an  adult  he  founded  the 
Cardinal  Spellman  Philatelic  Museum 
in  \\  eston  of  which  he  was  a  trustee 
for  many  years.  Arthur  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  Bourne.  He  leaves 
his  wife.  Rosetta.  a  daughter  and 
granddaughter.  •  Father  John 
Cosgrove  died  August  1°.  at  the 
ReginaCleri  Home  for  retired  priests. 
Father  was  the  pastor  at  the  Holv 
Family  Church  in  Duxbury  until  his 
retirement  in  1975.  Father  was  the 
only  foreign  bom  member  of  our  class 
that  1  know  of.  I  le  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land but  came  to  this  country  with  his 
family  at  an  earlv  age  and  settled  in 
Quincy.  Father  leaves  two  sisters.  • 
Flora,  the  widow  of  our  former  class 
president  Tom  Kelly,  died  October 
15.1  °°2 .  Flora  .mended  all  Class  func- 
tions until  her  recent  illness.  She  was 
the  mother  of  four  children  and  eight 
grandchildren.  •  Remember,  keep 
well  and  keep  going!  And  remember 
our  dead  in  your  prayers! 
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Thomas  W.  Crosby,  Esq. 
64  St.  Theresa  Ave. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  02 132 
(61 7]  327-7080 

While  these  notes  flow  from  my  pen 
on  this  Saturday  night  following 
Thanksgiving,  my  mind  reflects  back 
50  years  to  that  tragic  night  of  the 
Coconut  Grove  disaster.  So  many  of 
us  were  either  direcdy  or  indirecdy 
affected  that  the  event  seems  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  class  history.  John 
Gill  fortunately  escaped  from  the 
holocaust  but  was  hospitalized  for  sev- 
eral weeks  at  the  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal and  during  his  stay  was  under  the 
care  of  his  friend  and  classmate,  Dr. 
John  Rarrjgan.  Your  correspondent 
was  then  on  Army  duty  and  as  such  my 
mission  on  that  bleak  Sunday  follow- 
ing was  checking  the  hospitals  and 
morgues  to  determine  if  any  Army 
personnel  were  victims  of  the  disas- 
ter. We  all  have  our  personal  memo- 
ries; however,  as  the  saying  goes,  "the 
elderly  speak  of  the  past-the  young 
speak  of  the  future."  So  now  along 
with  the  news.  •  As  you  will  be  read- 
ing this  column  in  February  1993, 
many  of  the  '3  lers  will  be  vacationing 
in  warmer  climates,  among  them  be- 
ing Marion  and  Tom  Maguire  who 
will  be  wintering  in  Englewood,  FL. 
Tom  is  still  golfing  and  reports  his 
scores  are  much  similar  to  his  age 
(plus  or  minus).  •  Mary  and  John 
Sullivan  will  be  visiting  their  daugh- 
ter and  her  family  in  Tempe,  AZ.  • 
Congratulations  to  the  football  team 
that  gave  us  an  enjoyable  season.  The 
team  was  outstanding  and  spirited 
and  special  congratulations  to  Coach 
Tom  Coughlin  for  beingnamed  "Col- 
lege Football  Coach  of  the  Year."  • 
Mike  Curran  and  Peggy  Earls  '34 
attended  both  the  Tulane  game  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  Notre  Dame 
game  in  South  Bend  on  the  Alumni 
Association  tours.  Also,  Fr.  Bill 
Donlon  attended  the  Tulane  game 
with  the  Alumni  group.  •  Tom  Eaton 
'70  ,  Financial  VP  for  Asian  opera- 
tions of  Digital  Equipment  and  son  of 
Paul  Eaton,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  short  visit  in  Hong  Kong. 
Edith  and  Paul  have  been  blessed  with 
seven  children,  sixteen  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren.  •  Re- 
cently I  reviewed  our  25th  Anniver- 
sary Souvenir  Program  that  was  so 
well  done  by  Ed  Buttere  and  George 
Rowlinson.  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  if  you  have  the  book  among  your 
possessions  that  you  also  review  it. 
You  will  enjoy  the  experience,  al- 
diough  it  can  cause  you  a  trace  of  sad 
nostalgia.  On  goingover  the  names,  it 
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created  some  concern  for  we  have  not 
heard  for  some  period  of  time  from: 
Frank  Bertsch,  Dr.  Dave  Conway, 
Felix  Doherty,  Vin  Manzi,  Fr.  Joe 
McGrady,  SJ,  Dr.  Charles  Mullen, 
Herb  O'Connor  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers. So,  let  us  hear  from  you  or  from  a 
member  of  your  family.  •  May  the 
New  Year  bring  blessings  to  all  of  us. 
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John  P.  Connor 

24  Crestwood  Circle 

Norwood,  MA  02062 

(617)762-6377 

Congratulations  tojim  Donovan  who 
recently  married  the  former  Mildred 
Develle.  Jim's  first  wife  Helen  died 
last  year  leaving  nine  girls  and  two 
boys.  Jim,  have  a  happy  and  blessed 
marriage.*  At  our  60th  reunion,  the 
name  of  our  classmate's  wife,  Virginia 
Moran,  was  inadvertendy  omitted.  • 
We  recendy  lost  two  more  classmates. 
Joe  Solari  died  August  13,  1992.  He 
was  living  in  Maryland.  George 
Brouillard  also  died.  He  was  an  at- 
torney in  Brockton.  George  was  an 
investigator  with  the  F.B.I.  He  was 
husband  of  the  late  Mary  Brouillard. 
He  is  survived  by  two  daughters.  • 
Peter  Quinn  recendy  took  a  trip  to 
St.  Patrick's  Manor  in  Framingham 
with  executive  director  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  John  Wissler,  to  see  our 
first  Alumni  secretary  John  Gill.  • 
The  prayers  of  the  are  offered  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Glavin,  S.J.  EX'  3  2 .  •  Please 
classmates,  write  to  me! 
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Richard  A.  McGivern 
334  Sea  St. 
Quincy,  MA  02 1 69 
(617)471-4478 

Our  60th  is  no  longer  coming-it's 
here!  It's  now  up  to  that  nebulous 
group,  the  Class  Committee.  •  Our 
class  baby,  J.  Henry  Brougham,  has 
hit  the  four-score  mark,  which  means 
that  all  class  members  are  between  80 
and  85,  the  age  of  the  oldest,  who 
postponed  college  while  he  earned 
the  necessary  funds.  The  Alumni  Of- 
fice says  there  are  1 5  3  of  us  left.  There 
are  262  in  the  year  book  which  works 
out  to  just  under  60  percent.  A  pretty 
healthy  group.  •  Congratulations  to 
Fr.  Charlie  Donovan,  who  was  hon- 
ored on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  School 
of  Education.  Charlie  was  both  the 
founder  and  dean.  A  portrait  and 


plaque  were  unveiled  in  the  lobby  of 
the  newly  rennovated  School  of  Ed. 
In  addition  to  this,  Father  Monan 
announced  the  establishment  of  30 
"Father  Charles  F.  Donovan  Fellow- 
ships" in  education.  Charlie  was  in- 
terviewed by  the  Boston  Globe  the  day 
before  the  Notre  Dame  game,  the 
theme  of  which  was  the  abrupt  depar- 
ture of  Coach  Leahy  50  years  ago  and 
the  hope  of  BC's  retribution  the  next 
day.  A  large  picture  of  Charlie  hold- 
ing his  pride  and  joy,  History  of  Boston 
College,  accompanied  the  article.  Many 
thanks  to  Charlie  for  the  above  items. 

•  Pete  Fallon  telephoned,  disturbed 
at  the  lack  of  plans  for  our  60th,  a 
point  well  taken,  especially  since  Pete 
engineered  a  fabulous  day  for  our 
50th.  Remember  the  restaurant  which 
was  closed  to  all  patrons  but  our  class, 
as  a  favor  to  Pete,  and  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Scituate  Yacht  Club  after- 
wards? Pete  fell  and  broke  his  hip  in 
Naples,  FL  last  winter.  In  the  course 
of  treatment  and  recovery  other  com- 
plications arose.  He  reports  that  all  is 
well  with  him  now  and  that  he  is  back 
part-time  at  his  law  practice.  His  wife 
May  also  had  a  less  than  healthy  year, 
but  like  Pete,  is  feeling  better.  Their 
son  is  a  trustee  of  BC  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  BC 
High.  •  Rita  and  Neil  Sullivan's  son 
Paul,  a  distinguished  pianist  and  com- 
poser, has  moved  his. studio  to 
Franklin,  ME.  Paul  has  performed  all 
over  the  U.S.,  including  concerts  at 
Carnegie  Hall  and  Lincoln  Center. 
He  attended  St.  Paul's  Choir  School 
under  Ted  Marier.  •  I  hope  the  coop- 
eration shown  by  Charlie,  Pete  and 
Neil  will  encourage  others  to  surface. 

•  See  you  at  our  60th! 
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Thomas  R.  Sullivan 
1  6  Jacqueline  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA  021 32 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02 1 59 

Dr.  Jim  McDonough  undertook  a 
challenging  assignment  to  observe  and 
inspect  obstetrical  facilities  and  prac- 
tices in  Lithuania.  Jim's  trip  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  U.S.  visit  by  ten  Lithuanian 
nurses  and  doctors,  sponsored  by  In- 
ternational Medassist,  Inc.,  to  study 
American  medicine.  Their  tour  in- 
cluded a  visit  to  hospitals  in  the  Bos- 
ton area,  including  Winchester  Hos- 


pital and  medical  schools.  They  re- 
ceived a  subscription  to  The  New  En- 
gland Journal  of  Medicine,  a  world  fa- 
mous professional  publication.  As 
there  is  no  continuingmedical  educa- 
tion in  Lithuania,  this  gift  in  Jim's 
words  was  like  a  "gift  from  Heaven." 
Years  of  Soviet  subjugation  have  left 
Lithuania  totally  impoverished  and 
what  passes  for  modern  health  care 
there  would  have  been  considered 
obsolete  in  the  U.S.  a  generation  ago. 
The  relationship  thus  started  will 
hopefully  continue  as  supplies,  text- 
books, medicines  and  medical  instru- 
ments are  sent  to  Lithuania.  Inciden- 
tally, International  Medassist,  Inc., 
was  organized  by  the  husband  of  Jim's 
niece,  a  lawyer  with  the  firm  of 
McDermott,  Will  &  Emery.  •  With 
sadness  I  report  the  death  of  our  re- 
spected classmate  RandolphE.  Wise, 
who  died  at  Benedictine  Hospital  in 
Kingston,  NY,  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  a  year.  Friendship  with  Randy 
for  many  of  our  Class  spanned  the 
years  going  back  to  BC  High  '31.  A 
scholar,  athlete  and  exemplary  gende- 
man,  he  continued  his  graduate  edu- 
cation at  the  BC  School  of  Social 
Work  where  he  earned  his  master's 
degree.  During  World  War  II  Randy 
served  as  a  commissioned  Navy  gun- 
nery officer  in  the  Mediterranean  the- 
atre, being  awarded  three  bronze  stars 
for  his  exemplary  service.  Upon  re- 
turn to  civilian  life,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  LLS.  Probation  Office, 
followed  by  20  years  as  commissioner 
of  public  welfare  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, followed  by  many  years  as 
executive  administrator  of  Catholic 
Social  Services,  Archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  retired  in  1984.  Our  sym- 
pathy is  extended  to  his  wife  of  51 
years,  Anne,  his  son  Randolph,  Notre 
Dame  '63,  his  daughter  Constance, 
Columbia  '72,  son  James  M.  Wise, 
M.D.,  UPenn  '72,  Medical  Univ.  of 
New  York  '75,  and  his  daughter  Mary 
Anne.  With  an  international  reputa- 
tion he  was  invited  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic  to  observe  and  com- 
ment on  youth  programs  in  that  coun- 
try. Authorities  in  Scodand  called 
upon  him  to  address  an  international 
meeting  on  social  issues.  •  Father 
Fred  Cournoyer  has  notified  me  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  Gerald  S. 
Cournoyer.  Gerald  died  on  October 
24,  1992,  while  watching  the  BC/ 
Tulane  game.  Gerry  and  his  wife  had 
driven  up  to  Hudson  from  the  Cape 
that  day,  after  visiting  with  Mary  and 
Ralph  Whelan.  In  his  note,  Fr. 
Cournoyer  wrote,  "Dad  died  sur- 
rounded by  loved  ones  while  watch- 
ingthe  team  he  loved.  We  feel  blessed 
that  his  was  indeed  a  happy  death."  • 
Best  wishes  to  John  Griffin  as  he 
recovers  from  his  recent  hospitaliza- 


lion.  Space  limitations  forced  the 
ommission  of  the  note  in  prior  issue 
commenting  on  the  visil  of  Dorothy 
and  Bill  Carney  with  John  Griffin 
while  touring  the  Cape.  •  Send  news. 
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Joseph  P.  Keating 
24  High  SI. 
Natick,  MA  01 760 
(508)  653-4902 

Errata  in  last  issue:  Frank  Mahoney 
noted    I    had    omitted    George 
Mahoney's  name  as  one  of  the  at- 
tendees at  the  Class  luncheon  last 
June.  Mea  Culpa!  And  thanks  to  an 
error  somewhere  along  die  line  Lou 
Mercierwas  rechristened  "Low."  Non 
Mea  Culpa!*  Chris  Iannella,  a  Bos- 
ton city  councilor  for  many  years, 
died  in  September.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  in  his  eighth  year  as 
president  of  the  council.  In  a  Boston 
Globe  editorial  he  was  described  as  "a 
gendeman  politician"  and  the  city  of 
Boston's  "government  has  been  gra- 
ciously enhanced  by  the  four  decade 
commitment      of     Christopher 
Iannella."  His  funeral  was  largely  at- 
tended; diose  present  from  the  Class 
included  president  Bob  O'Hayre, 
Phil  Tracy,   Steve   Hart,  Jack 
McLaughlin,  George  Mahoney  and 
Bishop  Larry  Riley,  who  spoke  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass.  The  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  the  class  are  extended 
to  Chris'  wife  and  family.  Also  attend- 
ing the  wake  and  funeral  in  a  very 
special  way  was  Vin  Esposito,  who 
was  best  man  at  his  wedding.  •  The 
prayers  and  sympathies  of  the  Class 
are  also  extended  to  the  family  of 
Tom  Walsh  who  passed  away  in  Oc- 
tober. Tom  was  one  of  BC's  stellar 
hockey  players  in  our  day.  Tom  had 
retired  as  a  sales  rep.  for  Musingwear 
Inc.  and  was  living  in  South  Hamilton. 
•  Bob  O'Hayre  again  hosted  the  Class 
annual  luncheon  and  golf  day  at 
Hatherly  Country  Club,  this  year  de- 
layed  until  September.  In  addition  to 
host  Bob,  those  attending  were  Steve 
Hart,  Tom  and  Joe  Killion,  Charlie 
Sampson,     Jack      and     Gerry 
McLaughlin  and  Joe  Keating.  As 
usual  a  great  day,  don't  miss  next 
year's!  •  In  October,  Al  Burgoyne 
was  selected  to  be  a  member  of  a 
group  of  25  nationally  known  insur- 
ance executives  to  go  to  Russia  on  a 
Citizen's  Ambassador  Program  to  in- 
doctrinate Russian  businessmen  into 
the  insurance  field.  The  program  was 
to  help  Russia  set  up  insurance  busi- 
nesses, a  brand  new  area  to  that  now 
brand  new  country.  Al  and  the  group 
spent  three  weeks  in  Moscow,  Minsk 


and  St.  Petersburg,  •  Last  October, 
the  American  Experience  PBS  |iro- 

gramTheKamufysinchjdtdcain 

by  Tip  O'Neill  and  Mark  Dalton, 
who  was  campaign  manager  for  Jack 
Kennedy  when  he  first  ran  for  Con 
gress  in  Massachusetts.  •  Henry 
Gartland,  now  living  in  Atlantic 
Beach,  FL,  is  serving  as  a  representa- 
tive for  Central  Texas  College,  plac- 
ing teachers  aboard  ships  in  thejack- 
sonville  area  to  offer  college  courses 
for  those  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

•  John  Haggerty  was  among  those 
those  honored  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  50  years  of  work 
at  a  dinner  held  at  BC  in  the  fall.  • 
Gerry  and  Jack  McLaughlin  cel- 
ebrated their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  August  30  at  the  BC  Alumni 
House.  Music  for  the  big  day  was 
furnished,  appropriately,  byjack's  fa- 
mous (or  infamous)  one-man-band. 

•  Dorothy  and  Frank  Hilbrummer 
celebrated  their  50th  in  September. 
The  best  wishes  of  the  class  to  both 
couples.  •  Father  Tom  Navien,  still 
enjoying  the  best  of  health,  has  left  St. 
Francis  De  Sales  parish  in 
Charlestown  and  is  now  living  in 
Regina  Cleri.  •  In  addition  to  those 
who  were  able  to  be  at  Bob  O'Hayre's 
golf  day  he  also  heard  from  Bishop 
Riley,  Brendon  Shea,  Charlie 
Richardson,  Paul  McGrady  and  Fr. 
Tom  Navien,  all  of  whom  sent  re- 
grets with  a  hope  to  be  there  nextyear.   \ 
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Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617]  782-3078 

The  class  once  again  has  the  duty  to 
announce  die  passing  of  two  more 
classmates.  Prof.  Albert  J.  Sullivan 
died  on  August  27,  1992  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  a  writing  and  commu- 
nication professor  at  BU  from  '54 
to'80.  Over  the  years  he  conducted 
workshops  for  many  organizations, 
among  diem  the  Air  Force,  Navy, 
Aetna  and  Gillette.  He  was  brilliant  in 
his  work  and  we  extend  our  sincerest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Josephine  and 
his  children  Jody,  Kathleen,  Claire, 
Albert  Jr.,  David,  Christopher  and 
Mark  .  •  Albert  Tortolini  passed 
away  in  Hawaii  on  September  3, 1992 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  an  out- 
standingadileteofour  class.  Hemoved 
to  Hawaii  to  live  with  his  only  child, 
daughter  Dr.  Rachel  Tortolini.  We 
extend  to  her  our  condolences.  Al  was 
a  retired  manager  of  General  Electric's 
turbine  generator  manufacturingunit 
in  Lynn.  He  was  also  a  star  fullback  on 


:   the  lif .  Varsity  football  team  for  three 
j   years.  •  On  a  happier  note,  we  extend 
:    to  Vita  and  Charlie  Ziniti  our  con- 
:   gratulations  on   their  C. olden  wed- 
:   ding  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
:    bliss.  They  returned  to  the Longwood 
I    I  owers  where  they  had  their  wed- 
:   ding  reception  so  many  years  ago. 
:    I  heirtwochildrcnarrangedthisparry. 
i    •  Likewise,  Mary  and  Joe  Murray's 
i   children  threw  them  a  part)'  on  their 
i    50th  weddingannivcrsary.  Bestofluck 
•  to  both  couples  and  may  Charlie  and 
j   Vita,  and  Joe  and  Mary  enjoy  many 
:  more  years  of  happiness  with  good 
:   health.  •  I  wish  I  would  have  more 
I  space  allotted  to  me  for  the  wonderful 
i   news  I  received  from  the  Alumni  Of- 
:    fice  concerning  a  memberof  our  class, 
i   namely  Dr.  John  Lingos  of  Brockton. 
j  On  May  14,  1992  John  and  his  wife 
;  Sonia  established  a  family  foundation 
worth  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  to 
needy  charities.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant one  is  to  help  the  Annuncia- 
tion Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The 
Lingus  Foundation  is  to  help  those  in 
need.  For  the  past  43  years.  Dr.  John 
was  the  resident  physician  to  the 
Brockton  High  School  football  team. 
He  also  served  on  the  staff  at  Goddard 
Memorial  Hospital.  The  Foundation 
directors  are  comprised  of  Dr.  John, 
his  wife  Sonia,  who  is  a  retired  nurse, 
and  their  four  daughters:  Thalia,  an 
antitrust  lawyer  with  the  Federal    : 
Trade  Commission;  Tasha,  who    : 
teaches  learning  disabled  children  in    : 
Park  City,  UT;  Tania,  an  instructor   I 
of  radiology  and  oncology  at  thejoint    I 
Center  for  Radiology  at  Harvard    • 
Medical  School;  and  Tamara,  a  li-    j 
censed  stock  broker  at  Prudential  Se-    j 
curities.  \\ Tiat  a  successful  family!  Vs    i 
Dr.  John  himself  said,  "I  have  been    : 
helped  by  a  lot  of  people  in  the  past    : 
and  I  would  like  to  do  what  I  can  to    I 
return  the  favor."  These  are  noble    • 
words  and  we  are  all  proud  of  our    j 
classmate.  •  Bill  Costello  was  back  in    : 
die  hospital  for  a  few  days  undergoing   : 
more  tests.  He  is  now  back  at  his   : 
condo  in  Arlington.  •  Austin  Griffin    I 
is  now  at  home  in  .Arlington  after  a    ■ 
stay  in  die  hospital  for  chest  pains.  He    j 
misses  the  BC  football  games.  •John    j 
Bonner  informed  me  that  Peter   ; 
Murphy  celebrated  his  80th  birthday    j 
with  a  part)-.  He  is  still  confined  to  a    i 
wheel  chair  but  manages  to  get  around    : 
in  his  apartment.  •  George  Curtin    ■ 
also  called  me  to  let  me  know  that  his    ■ 
son  Led  and  his  wife  announced  die    j 
birdi  of  identical  twin  girls  born  in    j 
November.  l992.IdohopethatMsgr.   j 
Bob  Sennott  and  Msgr. John  Kielty    : 
have  improved  and  we  hope  that  Eric   • 
Stenholm  has  shown  some  signs  of  i 
improvement.    •    Msgr.    John   I 
Linnehan  will  soon  celebrate  his  50th    • 


:  ordination;  his  paruh  in  krimglrm 
■  will  honor  him  by  naming  the  new 
:  library  at  Arlington  Catholic  High 
•  School  after  him.  We  wish  him  sd 
:  moltus  annas. 
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:  Thomoj  F   True.  Jr 

I  37  Pomfre- 

:  W.  Roxbury.  MA  02 132 

I  (617)3277281 

|   1938-1993-  Our  55th!  «Ut  learned 
i  from  the  telethon  that  Dan  Bam. 
after  having  managed  some  of  the 
most  exclusive  resort  hotels  in  New- 
England  (H'enrworth-bv-the-Sea, 
The   Balsams,  The   Belmont  in 
Harwich,  etc.).  has  retired.  He  is  now 
living  in  Springfield.  VT.  •  We  were 
sorry  to  leam  from  John  Cam'  that 
his  wife  passed  away.  Let  us  remem- 
ber her  in  our  prayers.  •  Had  a  verv 
pleasant  talk  with  \"in  Crow-lev.  • 
Joe  Creed  tells  us  that  he  has  also 
retired  (who  hasn't:  |.  •  Jim  Doherty 
sent  me  a  picture  of  himself  when  he 
visited  Alaska.  Included  in  the  picture 
were  his  son.  their  guide  and  a  huge 
fish  1 2  38  lb.  salmon ).  I  had  mentioned 
that  it  was  a  fish  that  Jim  caught,  but 
he  corrected  me.  it  was  the  guide  that 
caught  that  fish-just  wanted  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  •  Joe  Home's 
wife  Peg  broke  her  hip  and  is  n.. 
ing.  •  Dr.  Tom  Greene  tells  us  he 
still  misses  his  golf  pa  rtnerjim  Casev 
at  Wollaston.  •  John  Janusas  at- 
tended the  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner  at 
which  Tony  Di  Natale  w  as  inducted. 
John  said  that  he  will  be  soon  heading 
to  Florida  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter  months.  •  Al  Keliher  is  living 
in  Rolling  Green.  NH  (sounds  like 
great  country).  •  Some  widows  of 
classmates  complain  that  thev  do  not 
receive  this  alumni  magazine.  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  contact  the  Alumni 
Office,  the  staff  would  be  happv  to 
add  their  names  to  the  mailing  list. 
Sometimes  the  office  is  not  notified  of 
address  changes,  so  if  you  have  moved 
be  sure  to  give  them  your  present 
address.  •  Still  waiting  to  hear  from 
Dick  Canav-an  concerning  our  Me- 
morial Mass.  etc. 
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William  E.  McCarthy 

39  Fairway  Dr. 

W.  Newton,  MA  02 165 

(617)332-5196 

On  October  20.  1°02  our  president 
Arthur  Sullivan  called  a  committee 
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meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  following  are  on  the 
committee :  Arthur  Sullivan,  Charlie 
Murphy,  Pete  Kerr,  John  Donovan, 
Paul  Deane  and  yours  truly.  The 
plan  for  the  year  consists  of  the  Laetare 
Sunday  Communion  Breakfast  on 
March  2 1  and  our  annual  buffet  on 
May  2  in  conjunction  with  a  perfor- 
mance ofAll  My  H-usbandsatRobsham 
Theater.  •  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  Al  Branca,  we  had  a  very  successful 
cocktail  reception  after  the  Michigan 
State  game  in  September.  In  spite  of 
the  rain,  everyone  had  a  good  time.  • 
Peter  Kerr  spoke  with  AJ  Fiore  and 
was  informed  that  Bill  Flynn  and  Bill 
Holland  were  recently  inducted  in 
the  Boston  English  High  School  Hall 
of  Fame.  •  Best  wishes  to  Florence 
and  Paul  Keane  who  celebrated  their 
40th  wedding  anniversary  in  Novem- 
ber. •  Father  Jack  Lawler  wrote  to 
say  that  a  few  of  the  '39ers  were  cel- 
ebrating their  50th  Anniversary  of 
Ordination  in  January,  1993.  •  Fa- 
ther Don  Clifford  and  Father 
Alphonso  Palladino  are  retired  and 
living  in  Florida.  •  Fatheri?K</Lucid 
is  residing  at  Regina  Cleri  and  Father 
Jack  Lawler  is  retired  and  living  in 
Naples,  FL.  •  Father  Jim  Sullivan  is 
retired  in  San  Diego.  There  were  1 3 
of  the  Class  of  '39  who  entered  the 
Secular  Priesthood  and  the  above  five 
are  those  still  living.  Father  Lawlor 
plans  to  fly  himself  up  for  the  January 
50th  Anniversary.  Father  Lawlor's 
address  is  :  3675  Amberly  Circle,  C- 
103,  Naples,  FL  33962.  •  Frank 
Brennan  remains  active  these  days  as 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Busi- 
ness Development  Corp.  •  Father 
John  Driscoll  was  named  to  a  Uni- 
versity Council  on  annual  giving  by 
Father  Monan,  for  further  financial 
development  of  the  College  in  his 
capacity  as  former  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Social  Work.  •  The  Carney  Hospi- 
tal Foundation  sponsored  its  fourth 
annual  golf  tournament  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Eugene  F.  McAuliffe  of  Milton, 
a  late  member  of  the  Carney  Hospital 
medical  staff.  This  tournament  has 
been  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  McAuliffe 
in  recognition  of  his  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  Carney  Hospital. 
•  Sorry  to  report  the  passing  of  Msgr. 
Robert  L.  Stanton  of  North 
Falmouth.  Msgr.  Stanton  was  a  1943 
graduate  of  St.  Bernard's  Seminary  in 
Rochester,  NY.  Since  1982  until  his 
retirement  last  year,  he  served  as  pas- 
tor at  St.  Paul's  in  Taunton.  He  also 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Liturgical 
Commission  and  taught  medical  eth- 
ics at  the  St.  Anne  School  of  Nursing. 
Msgr.  Stanton  leaves  his  sister 
Dorothea  E.  Mulhern  of  Taunton. 
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Daniel  J.  Griffin 
170  Great  Pond  Rd. 
N.  Andover,  MA  01 845 

A  meeting  of  approximately  15  class- 
mates, wives,  widows  and  our  class 
officers  was  held  on  October  16, 1992, 
in  Alumni  House  to  plan  the  social 
calendar  for  the  1992-1993  academic 
year.  It  was  decided  to  go  pretty  much 
.with  the  program  of  years  past  and 
conduct  three  affairs.  Consequently, 
a  Christmas  party  was  held  on  Sun- 
day, December  6, 1992,  commencing 
with  Mass  at  1 1  a.m.  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  followed  by 
a  luncheon  in  Alumni  House.  A  small 
group  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sicians from  the  college  music  depart- 
ment provided  entertainment.  Jim 
Supple  chaired  this  affair,  assisted  by 
Fr.  Paul  Nash,  S  J.,  John  Foristall, 
Barbara  Goodman,  Kay  Gilligan, 
Helen  Drinan  and  Kay  Wright.  The 
Laetare  Sunday  Communion  Break- 
fast, to  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  21, 
1 993 ,  will  be  presented  by  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  your  correspondent 
will  again  be  the  source  of  tickets  for 
the  men  and  women  of  '40.  The  class 
will  again  hold  its  Mass  of  Petition  on 
Ascension  Thursday,  May  21,  1993. 
It  will  be  a  daytime  affair  this  year, 
with  tentative  plans  for  Mass  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity  at 
11a.m.,  followed  by  a  luncheon  in 
Barat  House  nearby.  John  Foristall 
will  chair  this  event,  assisted  by  Fr. 
Paul  Nash  S.J.,  Gene  McAuliffe, 
Frank  Ahearn,  Tom  Ford,  and  Ruth 
Morrissey.  The  ladies  of  our  class  will 
hold  a  separate  luncheon  as  they  did 
in  March  1991.  Barbara  Goodman 
will  arrange  details,  none  of  which 
have  been  determined  as  of  this  writ- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  presi- 
dent Bill  Joy  read  a  chronology  of 
events  in  connection  with  the  gift  to 
the  college  by  this  class  of  a  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  pres- 
ently situated  in  a  niche  facing  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  on  the  Bapst  Li- 
brary. The  gift  was  made  just  after  our 
graduation  in  June  1940,  and  was 
carved  by  the  eminent  sculptor  Rob- 
ert Amendola  of  Natick.  •  Learned 
recendy  that  Jack  Dalton  and  Bob 
Power  are  participating  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Learning  in  Retirement.  They 
both  report  that  it's  very  enjoyable. 
Power  will  be  an  instructor  in  a  sec- 
ond-semester course  called  A  Painless 
Introductimi  to  Opera.  •  Four  members 
of  our  class  have  "stepped  out  of  the 
parade"  since  my  last  column  in  the 
Fall  issue.  Robert  H.  McGee  died 
the  following  October  3.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S. 


Navy  during  World  War  II,  and  more 
recendy  was  sales  manager  for  the 
Boston  Gas  Company.  •  Henry  P. 
Keenan,  of  East  Boston,  a  retired 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office, 
died  on  September  13,  1992.  •  Dr. 
Martin  Shannon,  a  resident  of 
Lawrence,  died  on  November  13, 
1 992 .  He  had  practiced  general  medi- 
cine in  Lawrence  for  more  than  40 
years.  •  And  in  canvassing  by  phone 
for  the  Christmas  Party  we  learned  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Doris  McMahon 
by  an  apparent  heart  attack  on  De- 
cember 3 , 1 992 .  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  McMahon,  former 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Kindly  remember  these 
classmates  in  your  prayers. 
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Richard  B.  Daley 
160OldBillericaRd. 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
(617)275-7651 

A  postcard  from  Grace  and  Lenny 
McDermott  told  of  their  visit  to  the 
Oxford  area  in  England,  where  they 
celebrated  their  50th  anniversary  of 
Lenny's  Army  Unit  establishing  an 
Army  post  office  in  Sutton  Colfield. 
The  local  citizens  have  placed  a  plaque 
honoring  the  American  unit.  Need- 
less to  say,  Lenny  and  Grace  were 
most  appreciative  and  most  welcome 
by  the  town.  •  The  success  of  this 
year's  football  team  has  excited  our 
classmates.  The  game  at  the 
Superdome  in  New  Orleans  against 
the  Greenwaves  of  Tulane  Univ.  drew 
attendance:  Nick  Sottile  and  his  sis- 
ter Mary,  Madeline  and  Frank 
Galvani,  Teresa  and  Bob  Sliney,  Bill 
Maguire,  Lucien  Magri  and  John 
Bagley  and  his  wife  came  over  from 
Florida.  I'm  sure  it  revived  memories. 
Our  classmates  comprised  the  major- 
ity of  players  when  BC  played  Tulane 
50  years  ago.  Remember  Charlie 
O'Rourke,  John  Yauckoes,  George 
Kerr,  Joe  Manzo,  Frank  Galvani, 
Tony  Tassinari,  Gene  Goodreault, 
Henry  Toczlowsld,  Lou  Montgom- 
ery, Tom  Mahon,  Alex  Lucachik,  Chet 
Gladchuk,  Walt  Dubzinski,  Bill  White 
and  Joe  Zabilski.  •  Another  classmate 
was  elected  to  the  BC  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  late  John  Pryor  was  honored  at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting.  John  will 
always  be  remembered  as  a  fast  skater 
and  goal  scorer  of  the  hockey  team. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
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Ernest  J.  Handy 
215  LaGrange  St. 
W.Roxbury,  MA  02132 
(617)323-6326 

Among  those  paying  their  respects  at 
the  funeral  Mass  for  Walter  Holder 
were  Jim  Stanton,  Paul  O'Hara, 
Jerry  Joyce,  Jack  Fitzgerald  and 
Frank  Dever.  •  In  July,  Ed 
McDonald  had  a  mild  heart  attack 
and  was  confined  to  St.  Elizabeth's 
for  several  days.  •  Due  to  prolonged 
numbness  in  one  leg  this  past  Sep- 
tember, Jim  Cahalane  spent  several 
days  as  an  in-patient  at  the  Leahy 
Clinic.  •  Both  Ed  and  Jim  are  recov- 
ering nicely.  •  Classmates  who  at- 
tended the  Month's  Mind  Mass  in 
memory  of  Frank  Driscoll  were  in- 
vited  by  Virginia  and  Terry 
Geoghegan  to  join  them  at  their 
home  for  "coffee  and."  •  A  promise 
kept:  John  Bulman  informed  me  that 
his  name  has  never  appeared  in  this 
column.  I  am  now  happy  to  oblige. 
John  is  living  in  New  Britain,  CT  and 
is  enjoying  retirement  as  well  as  his 
grandchildren.  For  41  joyful  years  he 
served  as  professor  of  physics  at,  what 
is  now,  Central  Connecticut  State 
Univ.  •  Surgery  to  his  wife  caused 
Jerry  La  Roche  to  miss  the  Class 
50th.  They  did  get  to  visit  the  campus 
last  June .  Shortly  thereafter  they  took 
a  two-month  tour  of  Europe  visiting 
six  countries.  While  in  France,  Jerry 
visited  the  small  town  of  Chef 
Bontonne  from  which  his  ancestors 
emigrated  in  1721.  The  tour  ended 
up  on  Omaha  Beach  where  Jerry  had 
landed  in  June  1944.*  Fr.  Dick 
O'Halloran  was  in  Rome  for  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.  While 
here  in  June,  he  contacted  Joe 
Marcantonio  and  Harry  Nash.  • 
Our  tailgating  group  had  a  wonderful 
social  season.  We  were  joined  or  vis- 
ited by:  Peg  and  Amby  Claus,  Tim 
Callahan,  Vin  Cronin,  Rita  and 
Frank  Mahoney,  Roberta  and  John 
McGillicuddy,  Eleanor  Maguire, 
Joan  and  Dick  Stiles,  Louise  and 
Jack  Hart,  Julie  and  Jim  Cahalane, 
and  Tom  Flanagan.*  Congratula- 
tions to  Roberta  and  John 
McGillicuddywho,  on  October  2  0th, 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary. The  renewal  of  their  wed- 
ding vows  at  a  Mass  was  followed  by  a 
surprise  reception  hosted  by  their  four 
children  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  in 
Norwood.*  Congratulations  also  to 
Helen  and  Charlie  Ahern,  who  cel- 
ebrated their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary in  December.*  It  is  rumored 
that  when  asked  if  during  their  50 
years  together  divorce  was  ever  con- 


templated,  one  wife  answered,  "Di- 
vorce never.  Murder  often."  •  Brag- 
ging rights:  My  son-in-law,  Michael 

McLaughlin  72,hada210-Yardhole- 

in-one  at  the  Daricn,  CT  (Country 
(Jul  i  this  past  July  31.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Coach  Torn  Coughlin  on 
being  unanimously  selected  College 
Foothall  Coach  of  the  Year.*  Our 
51st  Anniversary  celebration  will  he  a 
Memorial  Mass  to  he  held  on  May  27 
at  1 1  a.m.  Please  reserve  the  date.  •  I 
look  forward  to  reading  die  Class 
Notes  to  be  written  by  Jerry  Joyce  for 
the  spring  issue. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  021 32 

(617)323-3737 

First,  the  condolences  of  the  class  are 
extended  to  Dorothy  and  the  family 
of  Frank  Moran  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  November.  An  Army  vet- 
eran, Frank  was  once  with  the  NLRB 
and  in  private  law  practice.  •  Condo- 
lences also  to  Connie  and  the  family 
of  George  Chagaruly  who  died  in 
September,  and  to  Bill  Power  on  the 
deadi  of  his  wife  Mary  in  October.  • 
Notes  from  some  recent  class  events: 
Thanks  to  Jim  Harvey,  Jack  Hayes 
and  Bob  Rehling  for  an  excellent 
"gol  f  wingding"  heldattheCape  Cod 
Country  Club  in  October;  no  scores 
to  report,  but  a  good  day  for  all.  We 
were  happy  to  see  among  the  players 
a  couple  of  faces  not  seen  in  a  long 
time:  Frank  Flaherty  and  John 
Stewart.  Also  a  word  of  thanks  to 
WalterGreaney,  thoughnota  player, 
for  his  extra  support  of  this  event.  •  In 
the  meantime,  we've  had  notes  from 
here  and  there:  Hal  Habib  attended 
the  board  meeting  of  St.  Jude's  Hos- 
pital in  Memphis  in  November.  • 
Charlie  Garvey  wrote  from  Georgia 
with  apologies  for  missingclass  events. 
•  Had  some  news  from  Fr.  Tom 
Heath,  now  in  Kenya  recovering  from 
surgery  done  last  November,  and  still 
looking  to  return  to  the  Heights  next 
May.  •  While  visiting  in  Satellite 
Beach,  John  Rafferty  and  his  wife 
were  looking  around  at  some  real  es- 
tate and  ran  into  Walter  Cassell  for 
the  first  time  in  49(!)  years.  •  After  his 
retirement  from  the  Framingham 
school  system,  Frank  Hill  and  his 
wife  Dorothy  formed  the  Global 
Travel  Agency  and  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Italy;  they  are  looking 
forward  to  more  tennis.  •  Many  thanks 
also  are  due  to  Ed  Lambert  for  the 
work  on  die  Navy  post-game  recep- 
tion held  on  October  19;  we  had  an 


excellent  turnout  ol  over  60  class- 
mates and  friends.  Both  Ed  and  Harry 
Lukachik  were  honored  as  members 
of  the  1942  Orange  Bowl  squad.  •  It 
was  good  to  hear  recently  that  two  ol 
the  Heights  staffers,  John  Larncrand 
Ernie  Santosuosso  will  collaborate 
on  a  class  history  tor  our  50-year 
memory  book.  •  Tom  Meagher  is 
also  working  on  a  sports  story  for  the 
book.  •  Once  again  the  class  had  a 
great  turnout  tor  the  Fall  Festival, 
held  in  Alumni  I  louse  on  November 
20.  It  was  great  to  see  Mary  Boudreau 
and  Eunice  Power  in  attendance 
among  the  62  classmates  and  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  evening.  Special 
thanks  to  Ed  Moloney,  although  he 
and  Winifred  could  not  attend,  for  his 
extra  help  and  fine  support.  •  Our 
final  event  of  '92  was  the  Christmas 
Chorale,  held  on  December  4,  1992 
on  the  Newton  Campus  and  chaired 
by  Bob  O'Meara.  •  Here  are  some 
dates  to  put  on  your  calendar:  Laetarc 
Sunday,  March  2 1 ;  chairman  is  Frank 
Reade  who  will  handle  tickets,  etc.; 
our  Spring  Theater  Party,  chaired  by 
Ed  O'Connor,  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  May  2  at  the  Robsham  The- 
ater, where  a  performance  of  All  My 
Husbands,  a  French  comedy,  will  be 
presented.  Details  of  this  event  will  be 
mailed  to  all;  and  finally,  the  BIG 
weekend  of  May  20-24  when  we  will 
become  "Golden  Eagles."  A  special 
mailing  for  this  grand  event  will  be 
forthcoming  from  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. •  We  will  look  forward  to 
seeingyou  all  at  the  50th  celebrations! 
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James  F.  McSorley,  Jr. 
1204  Washington  St. 
N.  Abington,  MA  02351 
(617)  878-3008 

Bill  Corkery  is  pretty  much  retired 
from  his  law  practice  and  is  enjoying 
his  leisure  time.  Bill  and  his  wife  Rita 
live  in  Cambridge  but  are  making 
plans  to  go  to  Naples,  FL,  in  Febru- 
ary. •  Msgr.  Joe  Alves  is  enjoying 
retirement  and  is  living  at  home  in 
Milton.  •  Dan  Durant  is  also  enjoy- 
ing retirement.  Dan  had  worked  as 
zone  manager  tor  the  Kohler  Com- 
pany until  his  retirement  in  1988. 
However,  he  continues  to  have  a  full 
schedule  with  his  volunteer  activities. 
He  helps  in  a  food  kitchen,  spends 
time  in  an  eldercitizens  program  help- 
ing senior  citizens  who  have  ques- 
tions in  the  financial  area,  and  is  active 
in  the  "Fish"  program.  Dan  and  his 
wife  have  enjoyed  travelling  and  have 
been  able  to  visit  Europe  and  south- 
ern areas  including  the  Caribbean. 


Dan  and  his  wife  Mien  still  live  in 
Melrose.  Ellen  has  retired  from  the 
Bank  ol  Boston  where  she  was  chief 
nurse  in  the  bank's  health  facility. 
ITicy  have  four  children  and  are  en- 
joying  their  eight  grandchildren.  •  In 
July,  1 986,  John  E.  O'Connor  re- 
tired from  the  Boston  (,as  Company 
where  he  had  worked  for  2  s  years  in 
commercial  and  industrial  sales  I  le 
gels  out  golfing  quite  regularly  when 
the  weather  permits.  I  le  and  his  wife 
Eileen  still  live  in  West  Roxbury.  They 
have  oneson,  four  daughtersand  seven 
grandchildren.  •  Ed  Duffcy.  EX  '44. 
has  been  retired  for  ten  years  after  14 
years  as  director/managerof  the  Mass 
CAPP,  an  organization  overseeing  the 
parole  of  former  prisoners.  Ed  previ- 
ously had  spent  five  years  with  the 
Oblates  of  Man,  Immaculate.  Over 
the  years  he  also  taught  CCD  in  his 
parish.  Ed  lives  in  West  Roxbury 
where  he  is  able  to  visit  his  mother 
who  has  been  in  a  nursing  home  for 
the  last  five  years.  •  We  have  heard 
that  Joe  Chris  Kelly  of  West 
Harwich,  formerly  with  the  MB7A. 
lost  his  property  when  it  was  devas- 
tated in  the  fall  storm  that  ruined  the 
town  of  Homestead,  FL.  *Jim  Dowd, 
our  50th  reunion  general  chairman, 
reports  that  the  committee  has  had 
two  meetings  to  plan  some  activities 
for  our  big  year,  and  our  events  chair- 
men have  been  appointed.  Tentative 
events  include  a  golf  get-together  in 
the  fall  and  another  in  the  spring  at 
different  courses,  attendance  at  the 
BC  Christmas  Chorale  Concert  and 
an  off-campus  weekend.  We  will  keep 
you  informed  as  plans  get  finalized.  • 
The  sympathy  of  the  class  is  extended 
to  the  family  of  John  J.  Gallagher, 
formerly  of  Dorchester  and  Milton, 
who  died  in  Key  Biscayne,  PL  on 
October  15,  1992.  Jack  was  general 
counsel  director  of  World  Resources 
International  of  Miami.  He  had  prac- 
ticed law  for  a  number  ol  years  in 
Miami.  While  at  BCJack  was  active  in 
die  Yacht  Club  and  worked  on  the 
Sub  Turn.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  BC  in  1949.  He  leaves  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  a  daughter  Leslie  Ann.  a 
son  John  D.,  and  two  grandchildren. 
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Louis  V.  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-0623 

The  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  to  the 
family  ofDr.  William  T.  Harrington. 

He  died  at  his  home  this  past  tall  while 
repairing  an  outside  generator.  The 
family  had  been  without  electricity 


and  running  water  since  Hurricane 
Andrew  hu  the  area.  Dr.  I  iarnngt/jn 

i  hu  career  lo  the  study  of 
blood  diseases  and  auto- immune  dis- 
orders In  the  experiment  he  did  on 
himself  in  1950,  Dr.  Harnngton  dis- 

:  that  i  sulniance  in  the  blood 
of  individuals  with  IT. P.  destroyed 
their  platelets. 'I  his  discos  cry  opened 
up  new  avenues  of  scientific  investi- 
gation by  advancing  the  concept  of 
auto-immune  disease.  During  the  next 
year,  Dr.  Harrington  became  the 
youngest  memlier  ever  elected  to  the 
.American  Society  of  Clinical  Investi- 
gation. In  1''64.  he  founded  the  Cen- 
ter for  Blood  Disease  at  the  L'niv.  of 
Miami  School  of  Medicine  and  be- 
came the  chairman  of  the  medicine 
department.  He  also  founded  the 
L'nu.  of  Miami's  Ph.D.-  M.D.  pro- 
gram. For  25  years.  Dr.  Harrington 
worked  to  improve  medical  educa- 
tion in  Latin  American  countries  and 
also  worked  on  disaster  relief  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  He  earned  a 
Mastership  in  the  American  College 
of  Physicians,  one  of  70  awarded 
among  the  60.000  members  of  the 
organization.  Dr.  I  larnngton  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  three  sons,  one 
daughter  and  four  grandchildren.  • 
On  a  brighter  side  Paul  Ryder  re- 
ports a  hole-in-one  on  a  par  «  15° 
yard  Plantation  Course  on  Skidaway 
Island.  Paul  is  also  recovering  from 
by-pass  heart  surgery  and  is  doing 
very  well.  Congratulations  Paul,  on 
both  achievements,  neither  of  which 
entitle  you  to  extra  strokes  during  our 
golf  season.  •  Margaret  and  John 
Curry  were  recently  promoted  to 
Knight  and  Lady  commanders  in  the 
Order  of  the  I  lory  Sepulcher,  having 
been  invested  in  this  papal  society  in 
I98S.  Marilyn  and  Paul  Paget  were 
also  recently  invested  as  Knight  and 
Lady  in  the  100  year  old  organization. 
Congratulations  to  Sirsjohn  and  Paul 
and  their  ladies.  •  Dave  Carey,  who 
recently  rejoined  our  class,  has  per- 
manently moved  to  the  Cape  and  will 
be  an  active  member  of  the  "45  leg- 
ends." Welcome  also  to  Ernie 
Graustein  who  has  untied  our  class 
and  will  also  be  active  with  the  "45 
legends."*  We  had  a  great  turnout  tor 
our  Xav  y  football  came  dinner  affair. 
Our  seats  were  good,  the  weather  was 
great  and.  of  course,  the  Eagles  scored 
a  big  victor] .  •  The  "Legends"  con- 
tinued its  activ  nies  w  ith  t\v  o  cool  ones 
at  New  Seabury.  The  coolest  on 
Wednesday  were  Tracy.  Carey  and 
Hamrock:  Thursday  the  winners 
were  Sorgi,  Tracy,  and  McGrath. 
Our  next  match  at  .Manchester  Golf 
Club  was  just  a  foursome.  Comyn 
and  Catalogna  were  the  big  winners 
over  Sorgi  and  Hamrock.*  \\  e  had 
our  first  meeting  at  Alumni  House  in 
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preparation  for  our  big  50th  year. 
Susan  Thurmond  from  the  Alumni 
Office  told  us  what  to  expect  and  what 
other  classes  had  done.  We  will  send 
out  a  letter  in  the  spring  with  more 
details.  In  the  meantime,  mark  your 
calendars  and  make  plans  to  attend 
this  gala  affair.  Please  also  send  us 
your  thoughts  on  what  kind  of  special 
activities  you  would  like  to  see  for  this 
very  special  year.  •  Make  plans  to 
attend  the  next  event,  Laetare  Sunday 
on  March  2 1 .  Jack  McCarthy  is  in 
charge  of  this  affair. 
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Leo  F.  Roche,  Esq. 
26  Sargent  Rd. 
Winchester,  MA  01  890 
(617)729-2340 


William  P.  Melville 

31  RockledgeRd. 

Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161 

(617)244-2020 

The  first  event  of  our  45th  anniver- 
sary year  was  a  class  reception  held 
after  the  BC/Michigan  football  game 
on  Sat.,  Sept.  26.  The  game  was  great 
but  the  weather  did  not  cooperate  and 
it  rained.  However,  about  a  dozen 
stalwart  soaking  wet  classmates  did 
hang  around  for  a  gabfest.  Even 
though  I  was  unable  to  attend,  I  un- 
derstand that  Doc  Savage,  Paul  Win- 
ters, Tim  Buckley,  Bill  Noonan,  Frank 
Perry,  Bill  Curley,  Bob  Marshall,  and 
Joe  Harrington  (all  sans  wives)  were 
in  attendence.  Joe  Harrington  and 
Bill  Noonan  did  a  lot  of  work  behind 
the  scenes  to  try  and  make  this  event 
a  success.  •  Speaking  of  football,  Paul 
Waters  and  Tim  Buckley  told  me 
that  Vic  Paladino  was  honored  at  the 
BC/Syracuse  game  for  being  the  first 
winner  of  the  prestigious  Scanlon 
Award,  awarded  to  the  best  all  around 
athelete  and  student.  •  For  those  of  us 
that  are  retired  or  semi-retired,  and 
friends  of  BC,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  the  BC 
Institute  for  Learning  in  Retirement, 
an  exciting  new  program  for  those 
seeking  intellectual  enrichment. 
There  are  no  exams,  credits  or  de- 
grees and  the  classes  are  held  one  day 
a  week  at  Alumni  House  on  the  New- 
ton Campus.  If  you  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  this  great  program, 
let  me  know  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  a 
brochure.  The  next  semester  classes 
begin  Feb.  8.  •  On  December  4  many 
of  our  class  attended  the  Christmas 
Chorale  Concert,  with  a  reception 
6  ALUMNOTES 


immediately  following.  If  you  did  not 
order  your  tickets  early  you  probably 
didn't  get  in,  for  it  is  always  a  sellout. 
However,  Bill  and  Barbara  Noonan, 
Tim  and  Margaret  Buckley,  Joe  and 
Eve  Herbert,  Bill  and  Irene  Melville, 
Frank  and  Helen  Perry,  Jack  and  Joan 
O'Neil  were  in  attendance.  •  While 
our  anniversary  is  still  fresh  in  your 
mind  why  don't  you  decide  to  join  us 
for  the  Laetare  Sunday  Communion 
Breakfast?  By  the  way,  how  many  of 
you  noticed  the  printer's  devil  that 
snuck  into  our  treasurer's  recent  let- 
ter to  you  reminding  you  that  your 
class  dues  were  now  due.  Tim  Buckley 
said  that  the  printer  must  have  some- 
one from  Holy  Cross  working  in  the 
print  shop.  Tim's  letter  announced 
that  this  was  our  40th  Anniversary, 
but  the  text  was  correct.  Tim's  letter 
prompted  more  that  40  of  us  to  send 
in  our  dues,  but  only  two  made  men- 
tion of  the  printer's  error.  If  you 
haven't  sent  in  your  dues  yet,  why 
don't  you  do  it  right  now?  •  A  class- 
mate has  suggested  that  for  our  45th 
anniversary  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
Day  of  Recollection  or  an  Evening  of 
Recollection  that  could  be  held  at  the 
Jesuit  Retreat  House,  Campion  Cen- 
ter in  Weston,  beginning  with  supper 
at  6:00  p.m.  and  ending  about  10:00 
p.m.  If  10  or  more  of  our  classmates 
would  like  to  participate,  please  let 
Tim  Buckely  or  your  correspondent 
know  and  Tim  will  take  care  of  all  the 
arrangements.  We  have  learned  that 
Hugh  Daly,  Retired  Lt.  Col.,  is  the 
Director  of  Social  Services  at  The 
Christ  Hospital  in  Cincinnati,  OH. 
We  were  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Classmate  Ted  Kostigen 
who  recently  passed  away  in  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  leaving  his  beloved  wife 
Jacqueline,  six  children  and  five  grand- 
children. Ted  was  formerly  from 
Roslindale  and  was  a  Nuclear  Physi- 
cist at  Oak  Ridge.  To  his  family  we 
extend  our  sincere  condolences.  I  have 
been  asked  again  by  your  class  Board 
of  Directors  to  remind  you  of  the 
events  that  are  planned  for  our  45th 
Anniversary  Reunion  nextMay.  Com- 
mencement Weekend  we  are  plan- 
ning a  "Night  At  The  Pops"  on  Fri- 
day. The  next  day,  in  addition  to  all 
the  activities  the  Alumni  Association 
has  in  store  for  us,  our  three  priest 
classmates  will  concelebrate  a  Mass  in 
memory  of  all  our  deceased  class- 
mates, of  which  there  are  many.  The 
Mass  will  be  followed  by  a  reception 
and  banquet  on  campus.Our  Class 
Vice  President,  genial  Joe  Herbert, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  Chair- 
man ofthe45th  Anniversary  Gift  from 
the  Class  of  1 948.  Joe  tells  us  that  last 
year  (  a  non-anniversary  year  for  us) 
50%  of  our  class  made  a  donation  to 
BC  This  year  Joe  is  in  hopes  of  having 


55%  of  the  class  make  a  donation  or 
pledge.  Some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning what  our  gift  will  be  used  for 
:  amongst  other  things,  to  renovate 
the  School  of  Management  building, 
to  build  a  new  Student  Center  and  a 
very  important  undertaking — to  pro- 
vide student  financial  aid.  B.C  pro- 
vided $32,000,000  in  student  finan- 
cial aid  during  the  '91 -'92  academic 
year.  Joe  tells  us  that  currently  59%  of 
the  undergraduates  at  Boston  Col- 
lege are  currently  receiving  financial 
assistance.  So  you  can  see,  the  need  is 
great  and  Joe  is  looking  to  each  one  of 
us  to  do  what  we  can  in  helping  pro- 
vide our  gift  to  Boston  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  45  th  Anniversary  of 
our  graduation.  Joe  also  informs  us 
that  our  Alma-Mater  ranks  44th  out 
of  the  Most  Selective  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  America.  When  you 
hear  from  Joe,  give  him  an  attentive 
ear.  •  We  have  just  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Paul  Lane  of  Centerville 
who  died  of  lung  cancer.  Paul  was  the 
former  president  of  the  New  England 
Men's  Apparel  Club  and  represented 
several  menswear  manufactureres  for 
over  40  years.  To  his  wife  Joan,  his 
three  daughters  and  and  his  son  the 
class  extends  their  sincere  sympathy.  • 
If  you  have  any  information  about  any 
member  of  the  class,  especially  your- 
self, that  you  would  like  to  share  with 
your  classmates,  be  sure  and  give  me 
a  call  or  better  still,  drop  me  a  note.  I 
certainly  hope  to  see  you  at  the  Laetare 
Sunday  Communion  Breakfast  on 
March  21. 
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John  T.  Prince 

66  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA  02 135 

Your  correspondent  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  illness  and  is  doing  well. 
Here  are  a  few  lines  and  notes  re- 
ceived from  our  classmates.  •  Paul 
McCarthy,  S  J.  writes  that  he  is  at  St. 
Ann's  Indian  Mission  in  Perry,  ME. 
•  Richard  Manfre  is  a  real  estate 
appraisal  consultant  in  San  Jose  and 
Hollister,  CA.  •  Hank  Barry  has  re- 
tired and  is  residing  in  New  London, 
NH.  •  Joe  Dowd,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  alumni  board  of  directors,  was 
recently  awarded  the  prestigious  Phil 
Calnan  Award  by  the  BC  develop- 
ment office  for  his  untiring  efforts  on 
soliciting  contributions  during  the 
national  telethon  campaign.  •  Attend- 
ing the  Notre  Dame  game  in  South 
Bend  to  "coach"  our  team  were  Bill 
Cohan,  Sahag  Dakesian,  Joe  Dowd, 
John  Emmons,  Bill  Flaherty,  John 
Forking,  Ed  Kaunelis,  Bill  McCool, 


Ed  Murphy  and  Peter  Rogerson. 
•  Bob  Curran  had  a  hip  replacement 
in  November,  but  has  currently  de- 
veloped a  setback.  We  wish  him  well. 
Bob  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  BC  Club  of  New 
Hampshire.  •  It  is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  report  the  death  of  two  of  our 
classmates.  Our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  the  family  of  Frank  Canty  in  Ar- 
lington, who  died  in  August,  1992. 
His  son  Kevin  is  a  member  of  the  class 
'74.  •  Also,  our  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Joe  Edwards  who  died  in 
July,  1992.  Joe  had  just  retired  six 
months  prior  to  his  death. 
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John  A.  Dewire 
15  Chester  St.,  #31 
Cambridge,  MA  02 140 
(617)  876-1461 

On  September  8,  1992,  the  Brady's 
gathered  for  a  reunion  and  celebra- 
tion of  their  Irish  Heritage  on  the 
campus  of  Curry  College  in  Mlton; 
200  out  of  230  members  and  spouses 
of  the  Brady  family  attended.  Our 
class  treasurer  Ed  Brady  of  Norwood 
was  chairman  of  the  event.  Relatives 
who  attended  included  families  from 
Norwood,  Dedham,  Westwood, 
Walpole,  Roslindale  and  West 
Roxbury.  Visiting  from  Ireland  were 
Thomas  Keaney  and  his  wife 
Kathleen,  and  Rosin  and  Thomas 
Cullen,  all  of  Black  Lion,  County 
Cavan,  and  Sean  Cullen  and  his  wife 
Mary,  from  Dublin.  Other  descen- 
dants traveled  from  California,  Idaho, 
North  Carolina  and  Indiana.  The 
Brady  family  tree  is  rooted  in  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  where  John  Brady 
and  Mary  McCorry  married  in  1882. 
The  couple  had  15  children,  10  of 
whom  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  in  the 
early  1900s.  Most  settled  in  Boston. 
Seven  sons  were  employed  by  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway.  The  last 
surviving  son  was  the  late  Edward 
Brady,  his  wife  Mary,  85,  of  Quincy 
was  the  oldest  family  member  at  the 
reunion.  The  last  surviving  daughter, 
Sarah  Brady  Cullen,  84,  still  lives  in 
County  Cavan,  Killycarney,  Black 
Lion,  Ireland.  The  youngest  member 
at  the  celebration  was  Ryan,  son  of 
Paul  and  Susan  Brady  of  Hanover. 
Highlighting  the  event  were  white 
and  green  t-shirts  worn  by  those  who 
attended  and  printed  with  the  date  of 
the  reunion  on  the  front  and  featuring 
a  silk  screen  rendition  of  the  original 
1 9th  century  Brady  homestead  on  the 
back.  •  Our  class  homecoming  post 
game  reception  was  held  in  Walsh 
Hall  on  Sept.  19, 1992.  The  following 


classmates  were  in  attendance;  John 
S.  Allison,  Jr.,  John  D.  Armstrong, 
Walter  J.  Boverini,  F.dward  Brady, 
William  A.  Burke,  Joseph  F.  Casey, 
Robert  X.  Chandler,  John  Cloughcrty, 
Paul  S.ColemanJoseph  H.Coleman, 
Thomas  Cullum,  Alfred  J.  De  Castro, 
Francis  D.Donovan,  Peter  F.Garvin, 
Norman  A.  Gaudet,  Robert  F. 
Harwood,  William  J.  Morrigan,  F'd- 
.ward  P.  Kennedy,  FrankJ.  Lee,  Wil- 
liam Logue,  PeterMcGotrick,  Dewey 
Mollomo  Jr.,  Francis  X.  Murphy, 
Brendan  P.  O'Donnell,  George 
Padulla,  Eugene  Ronayne,  Robert 
Savage,  Emil  Strug,  John  F.  Sullivan, 
Thomas  A.  Tierney,  John  Halloren 
and  Bud  O'Keefe.  •  Our  class  presi- 
dent Bob  Harwood  said  that  Bill 
Horrigan,  die  chairman  of  the  event, 
did  an  outstanding  job.  He  had  a  90% 
plus  attendance!  •  I  could  not  attend 
because  I  was  on  a  tour  of  the  World 
War  II  Battle  Fields  of  Europe  with 
the  U.S.  188th  Combat  Engineers 
Engineer  Battalion  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, the  people  that  I  went  into 
Utah  Beach,  Normandy,  France  with, 
as  a  demolition  specialist  in  a  line 
company  (Co.B.).  I  wanted  to  be  here 
when  they  left!  and  be  here  when  they 
returned.  However,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment had  other  opinions  on  the 
subject  at  the  time.  In  fact,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  the  day  of  the  reception,  I 
was  in  Bastogne,  Belgium.  Enough 
said.  •  The  following  was  in  a  letter 
last  fall  from  Rev.  John  J.  Caskin, 
S.J.  to  Bob  Harwood,  "I  am  sorry  that 
I  am  unable  to  make  the  reception  in 
the  flesh,  but  I  shall  be  with  you  in 
spirit.  By  dedicating  my  day  on  the 
nineteenth  to  the  class  of  1950  in 
offering  of  the  liturgy,  the  rosary,  and 
other  prayers  and  works,  may  the  all 
loving  Father  of  us  all  bless  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Class  with  peace, 
joy,  happiness,  health,  strength,  and 
every  other  good  and  perfect  gift  as 
you  continue  to  give  witness  to  the 
solid  and  inspiring  lessons  taught  to 
us  by  alma  mater  by  our  lives  and 
actions."  His  address  is  St.  John's  rec- 
tory (above  rocks,  above  rocks),  P.O. 
St.  Catherine,  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
•  Bob  O'Brien  informed  me  of 
Cornelius  J.  Sullivan's  death  on 
November  5,  1992  of  a  heart  attack. 
Bob  O'Brien  was  a  pallbearer  at  his 
funeral  in  Lynn.  To  his  wife  Gladys 
and  children  our  deepest  sympathy. 
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Mary  McManus  Frechette 
42  Brookdale  Avenue 
Newtonville,  MA  02 160 
(617)244-8764 
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Francis  X.  Quinn,  Esq. 
1 205  Azalea  Dr. 
Rockville,  MD  20850 
(301)762-5049 
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Edward  L.  Englert,  Jr. 
1 28  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale,  MA02131 
(617)323-1500 

Our  Class  was  well  represented  at  the 
BC/Tulane  game  in  New  Orleans  in 
October.  Among  those  attending  were 
Pat  andjack  Leary,  Dolores  and  Bob 
Allen,  Louise  and  Bob  Gosselin, 
Marilyn  and  Dick  McLaughlin  and 
Joan  and  Art  Powell.  Marguerite  and 
Tom  Cullinan  came  over  from  Vero 
Beach,  FL,  and  Gerry  and  Tom 
O'Connell  travelled  down  fromjekyll 
Island,  GA.  They  attended  the  Alumni 
luncheon  prior  to  the  game,  and  all 
enjoyed  the  reception  held  after  the 
game.  The  group  had  quite  a  time  on 
Bourbon  Street,  and  took  in  the  sights 
elsewhere  during  their  stay.  •  Armen 
Z.Mesrobian,  professor  of  oral  diag- 
nosis at  the  Univ.  of  Illinois,  and  re- 
tired professor  of  oral  pathology  at 
the  graduate  college  of  the  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago,  has  published  a 
book  entitled  Prepare  and  Enjoy  Cre- 
ative Dental Retirement.  Dr.  Mesrobian 
is  living  in  Wilmette,  IL,  and  can  be 
contacted  by  writing  to  EPS  Publish- 
ing Services,  P.O.  Box  86,  Wilmette, 
IL  60091.  The  book  is  intended  for 
young  dentists  with  long  range  plans, 
and  for  older  dentists  about  to  enter 
into  retirement.  •  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Roger  Connor  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  class  notes, 
however,  he  is  working  on  upcoming 
events  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  hear- 
ing from  him  very  soon!  •  Ginny  and 
Al  Sexton  and  Bob  Doherty  watched 
the  BC/Notre  Dame  football  game  at 
the  Collier  Athletic  Club  in  Naples 
with  other  members  of  BC  and  Notre 
Dame  alumni.  •  Congratulations  to 
Frank  Dooley  and  Jeanne  Pohl  who 
were  recendy  married  in  Boston  and 
honeymooned  in  Gahvay.  •  Ginny 
and  Jim  Mulrooney  have  moved  to 
Naples  where  they'll  spend  winters 
from  now  on,  thus  BC  loses  one  of  its 
most  faithful  hockey  fans.  •  The  Class 
wishes  to  express  its  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  John  Dineen,  who  died  last 
October.  John  lived  in  Waltham  and 
was  sales  manager  for  Admiral  Metal 
Servicenter  in  Woburn.  •  Condo- 
lences also  go  to  the  family  of  Will- 
iam Connolly,  who  died  last  August. 


Bill  lived  in  Norwood,  and  was  a  salcs- 
iii.H!  for  Canada  Dry  Beveragi 
BC  he  was  captain  of  the  track  team, 
and  served  in  Korea  after  receiving 
hiscommission  through  the  R.O  I  < . 


Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Slandish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02 1 72 
(617)  926-0121 

As  usual,  the  Christmas  Chorale  Con- 
cert was  nothing  less  than  spectacu- 
lar, with  a  good  turnout  from  '53. 
Next  on  the  agenda  is  a  possible  hockev 
or  basketball  night.  The  Class  is  still 
trying  to  work  out  a  good  night.  • 
Jack  Coleman  and  wife  Marge  are 
still  living  at  81  Marsh  St.  in  Belmont. 
They  are  both  retired  now,  and  send 
their  regards.  They  are  looking  for- 
ward to  lots  of  golf,  gardening  and 
travel  and  plan  to  be  with  us  Reunion 
Weekend.  •  Ed  Dugan  sends  his 
regards  from  22  St.  James  Ave.. 
Enfield,  CT.  •  Louise  Lynch 
Concon  writes  from  355 
Meadowbrook  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  NJ 
that  she's  doing  real  well  as  a  real 
estate  broker  with  the  Weichert  Or- 
ganization in  Ridgewood.  •  Don 
Burgess  finally  took  the  bigstep  when 
he  retired  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Walpole.  Don  and  his  wife  were 
honored  by  more  that  400  friends  at 
Moe  Hart's  Lantana's  in  Randolph. 
Agoodtimewashadbyall.  •  Frances 
Mannix  Ziminsky  sends  greetings 
from  Westwood  Drive,  Mount  Kisko. 
NY.  Frances  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. It  looks  like  our  Newton  class- 
mates are  on  to  something.  She's  with 
Siano  Associates  of  Bedford  Hills,  NT. 
and  is  director  of  the  Birthright  office 
in  Mount  Kisko.  Frances  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Catholic 
Home  Bureau  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York.  •  Nancy  Dolan  Foltz 
says  "hi"  from  487 1  Potomac  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC,  (2021  333- 
4370.  •  It  is  with  extreme  sadness  that 
I  write  of  the  passing  of  our  class- 
mates. Tom  Considine  of  Boscaw  en. 
NHinAug.,  1 992.  John  N.  Crow  ley 
ofWarwick,  RI  died  on  September  8, 
1992.  William  J.  Doherty  of  West 
Roxbury  died  on  May  1 .  1992.  Frank 
Infelise,  Jr.  ot  Lvrm  died  on  August 
20,  1992.  Donald  D.  MacDougald 
of  Wrentham  died  on  July  26.  1992. 
To  dieir  families  we  offer  sincere  sym- 
pathy  of  the  Class.  They  will  always 
be  in  our  prayers. 
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Frond  X  Flonnery 
72  Sunt*  M.I!  Rd. 
W  Roxbury,  MA  02 132 
(617)323-1592 

I  heard  from  claw  presidcr,'  Rav 
MacPherson  and  treasurer  Dan 
\lilcv  'hat  they  are  tentaovcly  plan- 
ning, along  with  other  classes,  a  night 
similar  to  the  Pops  that  will  be  held  on 
campus  on  March  2~.  More  news  will 
l>e  forthcoming,  but  put  it  on  your 
calendar.  •  I  received  word  from  Joe 
Ward.  I  le  is  in  the  printing  business 
in  California  and  has  Wo  daughters. 
one  in  Sacramento  and  one  in  Omaha. 
NI ■ .  •  1  heard  that  Tom  Sellers  has 
started  his  own  law  practice  in 
Northridgc.  C.V  Tom  previously 
served  as  treasurer  at  SpindlcrSaupoe. 
an  office  equipment  company,  in 
North  Hollywood.  GV*  Man  Fvarts 
Bapst  is  keeping  herself  busy  wn  ring, 
translating  ( French/English),  coordi- 
nating and  lecturing  as  a  full  time 
volunteer  peace  maker  for  the  Que- 
bec Chapter  of  International  Physi- 
cian for  the  Prev  ention  of  Nudear 
Way,  as  well  as  for  local  grass  roots 
organization.  •  I  am  sure  everyone 
joins  me  in  sending  their  condolences 
to  Pierre  Salmon  who  lost  his  son 
Gregory  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Russia  last  year.  Greg 
w  as  an  exchange  scholar  studying  at 
the  Rimsky-korsakow  Institute  there. 
On  the  bright  side,  says  Pierre,  his 
daughter  presented  him  with  his  first 
grandchild  some  four  months  later. 
Pierre  continues  to  serve  as  an  ac- 
counting professor  at  Monmouth 
College  in  New  Jersey,  practicing  as  a 
CPAontheside.  •  Bob  Donovan  and 
his  wife  Caroline  moved  to  Fast 
Falmouth  in  1°S°  where  they  live 
from  December  to  April.  At  the 
present  time.  Bob  is  serving  as  the 
commissioner  of  football  officials  for 
five  leagues  in  the  high  school  foot- 
ball program  on  the  South  Shore. 
•  Ed  Zmijewski's  daughter,  leannie. 
is  co-captain  of  the  BC  "Screaming 
Eagle"  Marching  Band  Colorguard. 
As  a  senior  at  BC.  she  is  going  to  teach 
Spanish  in  Madrid  at  the  Interna- 
tional School.  •  The  tailgate  group  of 
slimjim  Moreschi.  Charlie  S  tamos. 
Lee  Gibson.  Jim  O'Halloran.  and 
John  Ryan  all  attended  the  BC 
Tulane  Game  in  New  Orleans.  The 
MacPhersons  also  attended  with  the 
Gibbons.  •  Dave  Sanford  recently 
moved  back  to  the  Hub  from  Maine, 
where  he  was  a  parochial  school  prin- 
cipal after  30+  years.  He  has  received 
his  Mass.  license  as  a  mental  health 
counselor  and  has  a  Ph.D.  in  counsel- 
ing. •  Bill  Kelly  and  his  wife  .\  lary  are 

ALUMNOTES  ? 


celebrating  their  35th  wedding  anni- 
versary in  1992.  They  will  return  to 
Switzerland  to  ski  just  as  they  did  on 
their  honeymoon  some  3  5  years  ago. 
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Marie  J.  Kelleher 
1 2  Tappan  St. 
Melrose,  MA  02 176 
(617)665-2669 

Arequest  for  J.  Kevin  Smyth — please 
send  this  desperate-for-news  corre- 
spondent updates  on  those  trips  you 
plan  on  taking  in  your  retirement! 
How  do  I  know  you  plan  on  taking 
trips?  No,  I  didn't  play  "I  Spy."  I  read 
a  very  interesting  column  about  you 
and  your  retirement  plans  in  a  column 
from  the  Holbrook  San .  You  must  have 
many  wonderful  memories  from  your 
34  years  of  devotion  to  the  Holbrook 
children,  first  as  a  teacher,  then  as 
assistant  principal  and  principal.  May 
you  have  many  happy  years  to  spend 
with  your  wife  Paula,  your  children 
and  grandson,  Mark.  Also  gathered 
from  the  column  was  the  solution  to 
the  mystery  of  what  the  "J"  stands  for 
in  your  name.  The  answer:  James. 
Now  all  of  you  who  knew  Kevin  at  BC 
and  wondered,  have  the  answer.  • 
Bishop  John  Kallos  had  his  own 
autograph  session  during  the  past 
months.  In  particular,  he  signed  auto- 
graphs on  his  most  recent  book,  St. 
Photios,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  at 
the  10th  anniversary  ofthe  St.  Photios 
National  Shrine.  •  James  F.  Johnson 
Jr.  joined  the  ranks  ofthe  Commun- 
ion of  Saints  on  October  30.  His  wife 
Lorraine  wrote  and  told  me  of  his 
pride  in  BC.  I  know  that  all  of  you  join 
me  in  sending  caring  thoughts  of  sym- 
pathy to  Lorraine  and  the  rest  of  Jim's 
family.  •  Our  sympathies  are  extended 
to  the  family  of  Mary  T.  McCarthy 
also  began  her  eternal  life  in  August. 
Mary  graduated  from  Boston  City 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  before 
matriculating  to  BC  for  her  degree. 
Mary  was  the  assistant  director  ofthe 
School  of  Practical  Nursing  at  Boston 
City  Hospital. 
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Jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  NY  1 1 030 
(516)627-0973 

Frank  and  I  visited  Boston  twice  in 
the  past  six  months  to  see  our  son 
Andrew  '84  and  his  wife,  Allison  '85, 
who  now  live  in  Newton.  Andrew  is  in 

8  ALUMNOTES 


the  legal  department  at  State  Street 
Bank  in  Boston.  •  We  saw  classmates 
Pat  Mitchell  and  Mary  Hanlon  and 

their  husbands.  Mary's  youngest,  Pe- 
ter, is  in  college  in  New  Hampshire. 
Her  four  girls  are  all  "working  gals." 
•  I  continue  my  involvement  with  BC 
by  interviewing  BC  applicants  from 
my  parish  school. 
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Steve  Barry 

1 1  Albamont  Road 

Winchester,  MA  01  890 

(617)729-6589 

The  strains  of  "For  Boston"  rang  out 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1992,  as  Rear  Admiral 
Roberta  Louise  Hazard,  the  most 
senior  woman  officerintheU.S. mili- 
tary, retired  after  32  years  of  active- 
duty  service.  Bobbie,  who  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  chosen  as  admiral  by  a 
selection  board  of  officers  instead  of 
by  appointment,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  from  the  Sec- 
retary ofthe  Navy.  During  her  career, 
Bobbie  worked  with  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo 
Zumwalt  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  William 
Crowe,  and  was  a  veteran  of  three 
command  tours.  Although  Bobbie 
headed  the  1990  Navy  Women's 
Study  Group  and  re-established  the 
drive  to  accelerate  women's  opportu- 
nities in  the  Navy,  she  did  not  make  a 
career  of  working  on  women's  issues. 
One  of  her  primary  goals  was  to  help 
younger,  more  junior  people,  both 
men  and  women.  For  the  last  three 
years,  she  ran  quality-of-life  programs 
dealing  with  such  issues  as  housing, 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  needs, 
and  child  care.  Following  the  cer- 
emony, she  planned  to  drive  up  the 
East  Coast  and  visit  family  and  friends. 
After  relaxing  for  a  period,  she'd  like 
to  serve  others,  perhaps  as  dean  of 
students  at  a  small  college.  •  We  had 
a  nice  note  from  Ann  Sullivan 
Glennon  of  Alexandria,  VA,  who  at- 
tended Bobbie's  ceremony  along  with 
Ann  Maguire  Finnegan  and  Mary 
Mahoney  Greene.  Fr.  Monan  and 
John  Wissler,  Alumni  Association 
executive  director,  also  attended.  Ann 
Sullivan  Glennon  also  mentioned  a 
mini-reunion  with  Alice  Shea,  Elinor 
Callanan  Slattery  and  Mary  Byrne 
Collins  at  the  Classical  Greek  Insti- 
tute at  Salve  Regina  College  in  New- 
port, RI  last  summer.  •  John  C.  Duffy, 
M.D.  has  been  named  assistant  dean 
for  admissions  at  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  School  and  also  associate  di- 
rector of  the  C.  Everett  Koop  Insti- 


tute at  Dartmouth.  John  was  chosen 
by  Dr.  Koop,  whom  he  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  general.  As  director 
of  the  Hansen's  Disease  Center  in 
Carville,  LA,  which  had  been  ear- 
marked for  closure,  John  developed  a 
plan  to  convert  the  facility  for  use  as  a 
geriatric  hospital  for  elderly,  disabled, 
or  chronically  ill  federal  prison  in- 
mates. John  has  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal;  the  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal;  and  the  Out- 
standing Service  Medal  with  Bronze 
V  for  Valor,  for  heroism  in  saving  two 
people  in  a  burning  automobile.  He 
also  won  a  Commendation  Medal 
from  the  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  for  his  role  in  resolv- 
ing prison  riots  in  Atlanta,  GA,  and 
Oakdale,  LA.  •  A  story  in  the  New 
Britain,  CT,  Herald  announced  the 
retirement  of  Joseph  Hogan.  Dur- 
ing his  32  years  in  the  school  district, 
Joe  served  as  junior  high  teacher,  as- 
sistant principal,  principal  at  both 
middle  schools,  and  director  of  adult 
education.  (How  many  will  it  take  to 
replace  him?)  •  Sebastian  P.  Tine, 
principal  assessor  in  Weston,  MA,  is 
president  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Assessors  Assoc.  He  lives  in  Wakefield 
with  his  wife,  Patricia.  Sebastian  has  a 
brother-in-law  and  nephews  and  cous- 
ins who  went  to  the  Heights.  •  Joan 
Coleman  Ward  fives  in  New  Jersey 
and  works  in  psychiatry  as  head  nurse 
at  a  crisis  intervention  center  in 
Orangeberg,  NY.  At  last  word,  she 
was  looking  forward  to  retirement.  • 
Carole  Davis  lives  in  Connecticut 
and  works  as  a  nurse  practitioner  at 
Ml  Sinai  Hospital  in  Hartford.  •  The 
class  held  a  buffet  luncheon  before 
the  Syracuse  football  game,  with  about 
50  members,  spouses  and  friends  at- 
tending. The  traditional  good  time 
was  had  by  all,  but  then  the  game 
began.  (Oh  well,  next  year  will  be 
better!)  Speaking  of  football,  Tom 
Burke,  Pat  Cahill,  and  Warren  Bal- 
timore have  been  "tailgating". 
Warren's  son  is  about  to  graduate  BC 
and  his  daughter  is  in  the  School  of 
Ed.»  Thomas  Hanrahan,  who  had 
been  in  our  class  but  did  not  graduate, 
has  passed  away.  Tom  was  an  alcohol 
and  substance  abuse  counselor  at  a 
program  in  Mattapan.  Our  sympathy 
to  his  wife, Mary  Ellen,  andhis  family. 
•  A  donation  in  the  name  of  Anna  T. 
Murphy,  who  passed  away  last  spring, 
will  be  used  for  the  nursing  scholar- 
ship fund. 
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Pat  Leary  Dowling 
39  Woodside  Dr. 
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Francis  E.  Lynch 
27  Arbutus  Ln.,  P.O.  Box  1287 
W.  Dennis,  MA  02670 
(508)  398-5368 

Bill  Tobin  and  his  wife  Anne  hosted 
a  cookout  on  Aug.  11,  1992  at  their 
Holliston  home  for  Rev.  Gerald 
Kelly,  M.M.  who  celebrated  his  sil- 
ver jubilee  in  June.  Many  classmates 
attended,  including;  Don  and  Rosalie 
Catazano,  Ralph  Ferrera,  Paul 
McNulty,  Leo  Morrissey,  John 
Wissler,  Don  Hallissey,  Shelia 
Cunningham  Kadra,  Jim  and  Betty 
Turley,  Ed  Mulvey  (great  to  see  him 
again!),  Mary  Lou  Hogan,  Norma 
DeFeo  Cacciamani,  Anna  Mary 
Dooley  Stewart,  Ed  Brickley,  Gerri 
Dunne  Toler  and  Barbara  Higgins 
Cosgrove.  Gerry  spent  last  fall  in  a 
renewal  program  at  Notre  Dame  and 
then  planned  to  work  with  the  novices 
at  the  Maryknoll  seminary  in  Ossining, 
NY.  •  The  class  football  event  on 
Sept.  26,  1992,  was  a  great  chance  to 
witness  BC  winning  handily  over 
Michigan  State.  A  great  many  of  our 
classmates  attended  this  event.  •  John 
F.  Wissler,  executive  director  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  was  honored  for 
his  25  years  of  service  to  BC  at  a 
special  dinner  on  October  30, 1992  in 
the  Welch  Dining  Room  at  Lyons 
Hall.  Many  classmates  and  other 
alumni  and  alumnae  notables  in  at- 
tendance; Rev.  J.  DonaldMonan,  S.J., 
President  of  Boston  College,  along 
with  other  speakers,  spoke  of  John's 
great  leadership  over  the  years  to- 
gether with  many  of  his  notable  val- 
ues and  accomplishments  in  the  pur- 
suitofjesuitidealsjohn'swifejeanne, 
also  spoke  at  dinner  and  distinguished 
herself  with  not  only  her  wonderful 
sense  of  humor  but  also  her  great  love 
and  commitment  to  John's  dedicated 
work  and  loyalty  to  alma  mater.  Jeanne 
is  currendy  studying  for  her  master's 
degree  at  the  BC  School  of  Social 
Work.  The  Class  feels  great  pride  in 
John  and  we  wish  you  continued  good 
health,  much  personal  happiness  and 
success  ad  multos  annos.  •  Larry 
Chisholm's  son,  Phil  '88,  is  pursuing 
a  MBA  at  BC  while  his  daughter 
Heather  '91  is  engaged  to  Sandy 
Guluppo  '91,  former  BC  hockey 
goalie.  Larry's  daughter  Sandi  is  a 
member  of  Class  of '94.  •  George  L. 
Judge  is  director  of  management  op- 
erations at  Harvard  Medical  School 
after  a  long  tenure  with  Polaroid. 
George's  daughter,  Susan  '87,  has  two 
out  of  his  four  grandchildren.  •  John 
J.  Kelliher  is  VP  of  employee  benefit 
services  at  Kaler  Carney  Liffler  & 
Co.,  Inc.  in  Boston.  Jack  is  married  to 


the  former  Dorothy  Bagnell  '57.  Dot 
is  on  the  faculty  at  the  Mass  General 
I  lospital,  while  their  daughter  Krin  is 
a  member  of  the  Classof '89. 'Donald 
Kcnney,  director  of  cemeteries  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  was  elected 
to  a  three  year  term  on  the  hoard  of 
directors  for  the  National  Catholic 
Cemeteries  Conference  in  ( Cleveland, 
OH  on  Sept.  24,  1992.  •  Leo 
Morrisscy's  son,  Dan,  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Philips  Exeter  Academy.  Leo, 
Jr.,  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  Co- 
lumbia while  Leo's  daughter  Michelle 
is  a  second  year  student  at  Milton 
Academy.  Leo's  wife  Peg  is  a  teacher 
atSt.Aga  tha'sSchool  in  Milton.  •  The 
Ford  Hall  Forum  presented  the  1992 
First  Amendment  Award  to  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Courtjudge,  David  S.  Nelson  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House  in 
Boston  on  Oct.r  15, 1992.Asafederal 
district  judge,  Dave  was  presented 
this  prestigious  award  for  his  long- 
term  commitment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  freedom  of  expression  guar- 
anteed to  each  American  citizen.  Con- 
gratulations to  you  Dave  for  this  great 
honor.  •  James  R.  Roach,  former 
president  of  the  Univ.  of  Maine 
Presque  Isle  was  named  last  August  to 
be  the  new  presidentofWestem  Con- 
necticut College  in  Danbury. 
•  Gerald  A.  Faverman  Ph.D.,  was 
recently  appointed  the  Danforth 
Holley  Leader-in-Residence  at  Walsh 
College  in  Troy,  MI.  •  Edward  S. 
Hanley  of  Westford  passed  away  in 
July,  1992.  •  Edna  L.  Lambert  passed 
away  in  August,  1 992 .  Sincere  sympa- 
thy is  extended  to  both  the  Hanley 
and  Lambert  families.  •  The  Class 
also  extends  its  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Victor  R.  Popeo,  M.D.  on 
the  death  of  his  son,  David  Victor 
Popeo,  who  died  Oct.  23,  1992.  • 
Condolences  also  to  James  E. 
Cantwell,  who  lost  his  mother, 
Josephine  S.  Cantwell.  •  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  announce  the  death  of 
our  dear  classmate,  Joseph  L.  Cot- 
ter, who  passed  away  on  Dec.  7, 1992 
after  a  short  illness.  Joe  was  a  distin- 
guished Boston  trial  lawyer of27  years 
and  a  senior  partner  with  Goodwin, 
Procter  &  Hoar.  Joe  was  a  "triple 
eagle"  (BC  High,  Boston  College  and 
cum  laude,  BC  Law  School.)  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  and  re- 
cendy served  as  the  board  vice  chair- 
man. He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Catholic  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  charter 
planning  committee  and  a  member  of 
their  executive  committee.  Joe  was  a 
member  of  our  class  board  of  direc- 
tors and  was  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  members  of  our  Class. 
We  will  all  miss  Joe,  not  only  for  his 
great  dry  sense  of  humor,  but  for  his 


many  meaningful  contributions  to  his 

Class  and  his  fcllowman.  Joe  leaves 
his  wile  Kay,  a  daughter  Susan,  a  son 
David,  and  his  brother  Francis  X. 
Cotter  '56.  Peace  be  with  you,  Joe.  • 
Just  a  reminder  on  Class  dues.  If  you 
haven'thad  the  opportunity  yet,  please 
forward  in  your  $20  dues  to  BiHTobin, 
1 8 1  Central  St.,  Holliston,  MAO  1 746, 
payable  to  the  BC  Class  of  1957. 
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Marjorie  L.  McLaughlin 
139  Porker  Rd. 
Needham,  MA  02 194 
(617)444-7252 
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David  A.  Rafferty,  Jr. 
33  Huntley  Rd. 
Hingham,  MA  02043 
(617)749-3590 

Received  a  nice  note  from  Bill  Gehan 
who  is  living  in  Rochester,  NY.  Bill 
reported  that  he  and  his  son  Bill  Jr.  '83 
took  part  in  a  small  informal  BC  re- 
union this  past  summer  that  was  held 
quite  by  accident  in  County  Kelkenny, 
Ireland.  At  St.  Canice's  Cathedral, 
upon  noticing  Bill's  BC  sweatshirt, 
Joan  and  Tom  Lynch  re-introduced 
themselves  as  fellow  members  of  the 
Class  of  '58.  (Joan  was  class  0f  '57), 
Tom  and  Joan  are  living  in  New  Jer- 
sey. •  JimMcCarthy ,  originally  from 
Savin  Hill  but  now  living  in  Milton, 
wrote  to  report  that  his  father  Patrick, 
who  was  an  Irish  immigrant  and  a 
prominent  leather  merchant  who 
founded  McCarthy,  Sole  &  Leather 
Co.,  died  in  July  at  age  84.  Jim  is  a 
partner  with  McCarthy  &  Sheehan 
Law  Firm  in  Boston.  •  Congratula- 
tions to  Jack  Harrington,  former 
captain  of  '57-'58  basketball  team, 
who  became  the  first  member  of  our 
class  to  be  inducted  into  the  BC  Hall 
of  Fame.  Tom  Regan,  a  broker  with 
Smith  Barney,  hosted  a  reunion  of  the 
'57  -  '58  team  -  the  first  BC  team  to  go 
to  the  NCAA  tournament.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  Tom, 
George  Bigelow,  Paul  Lyons,  Bill 
Monahanjack Harrington, Jim  Pow- 
ers, Barry  McGrath,  Rudy  Von  Burg 
and  Bob  Latkany.  •  Jo-Anne  O'Leary 
Murphy,  whose  husband  Bill  '56  died 
in  1987,  has  five  children:  Bill,  a  doc- 
tor in  California;  Brian,  an  executive 
with  Nynex;  Brendan,  an  engineer 
with  Walsh  Brothers  Construction  in 
Boston;  Carole,  an  executive  with 
Barnes  &  Noble;  and  Bob,  who  works 
for  Northwest  Airlines.  After  receiv- 


ing her  dot  torate  ten  years  ago.  Jo- 
anne became  1  professor,  and  now  is 
department  chair  for  education  at 
Salem  State  College.  •  Antoinette 
Turcotte,  after  teaching  for  seven 
years,  is  now  secretary  of  and  \cry 

active  in  I  oastmasten  International 

•  Carol  Brady  Vigliano  is  a  nurse  on 

the  Cape,  living  in  |- '..  Sandwich.  •  Skip 
Faherty  '60,  a  good  friend,  recently 
ran  into  Gerry  Mitchell  and  family  at 
the  Orlando  Airport.  Gerry  is  presi- 
dent of  Northeastern  Envelope  Mam  1- 
facturing  Corp.  in  ISraintree.  •  Bob 
Hussey  started  his  own  private  inves- 
tigation service  in  Rochester  and 
Monroe  County ,  N  V.  •  Bea  Capraro 
Busa's  son  Dana  was  recently  mar- 
ried in  Santa  Fe,  NM.  Dana  was  the 
last  of  Bea  and  Tiny's  five  kids  to  be 
married.  Now  they  are  busy  with  their 
grandchildren.  •  Ron  Walsh,  who 
recendy  underwent  a  successful  kid- 
ney transplant,  is  principal  officer  in  a 
CPA  firm  in  Manchester,  CT.  • 
Henry  Robinson  negotiates  teach- 
ers' contracts  for  the  Mass.  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  Henry's  wife  Mary 
had  a  heart  transplant  in  1989  and  is 
doing  extremely  well.  Son  Scott  '86  is 
with  Alpha  Software  in  Burlington.  • 
Dick  Piere  is  in  his  33rd  year  tcach- 
ingin  Boston's  Brighton  High.  •  Dick 
Simon's  son  Carl,  a  captain  in  the 
USMC,  recendy  married  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Millie  Morales  and  is  now  stationed 
in  Okinowa.  Dick  is  living  in  Canton. 

•  Dana  McKenney  is  the  new  prin- 
cipal of  Mascenic  High  Sch< >ol  in  New- 
Hampshire.  •  Lt.  Col.  Bob  Faux  ot 
Falmouth  recendy  retired  after  more 
than  30  years  of  service  in  the  Air 
National  Guard.  I  le  was  attached  to 
the  102nd  Fighter  Interceptor  Wing 
at  Otis  A.F.B.  •  Dick  Condon  re- 
cendy retired  after  many  successful 
years  in  the  shipping  industry-. 'Quite 
a  few  '58ers  were  seen  at  the  Notre 
Dame  game.  It  was  a  great  weekend 
until  game  time!  Seen  in  Chicago/ 
South  Bend  area  were  Barbara  Cuneo 
O'Connell,  Frank  Day.  Bob 
Schroeder,  John  Clougherty,  lack 
McDevitt,  Fred  Holbrow,  Dave 
Rafferty,  Sheldon  Daly,  etc.  •  Sincer- 
est  condolences  of  the  class  go  out  to 
the  families  of  Quintan  J.  Sulliv  an, 
Jr.  of  Arlington,  Thomas  J. 
Cunningham  of  West  Roxbury  and 
Dr.  John  Collins,  Jr.  of  Duxburv. 

•  This  is  our  35th  reunion  and  many 
activities  tor  the  class  are  planned  tor 
1993.  The  Christmas  Chorale  Con- 
cert in  December  was  a  fantastic  suc- 
cess. It  also  looks  like  the  BC/Seton 
Hall  game  and  reception  will  be  highly 
successful  with  60  members  of  the 
class  invited  to  the  president's  box. 
Lots  of  reservations  are  coming  for 
Laetare  Sunday,  the  Pops  and  our 
35th  reunion  dinner  dance.  •  The 


class  desperately  needs  your  $2  5  dass 
dues  to  help  offset  etpenscs  for  daas 
activities.  I  nc  summer/fall  dass  mail- 
ing cost  $275  while  our  reception  on 
the  Bapst  lawn  after  the  BC/North- 
westem  game  cost  the  das*  treasury 
1959  Please  send  your  dass  dues  and 
reservations  for  class  activities  to  Jack 
McDevitt  28  Cedar  Rd..  Mcdford. 
\IA  021 5v<6|-,?95 -0908. 


Sheila  Hurley  Conty 
8  Sherbrooke  Drrve 
Dover,  MA  02030 
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Robert  P.  Lotkany 

c/o  NMl,  P.O.  Box  4008 

Darien,  CT  06820 

(203)851-5738 

In  April,  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  cel- 
ebrated the  Solemn  Mass  of  Chrism 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Fall  River. 
I  he  Mass  is  the  annual  occasion  tor 
the  w  orld's  priests  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  their  vocations.  Spedal  fea- 
tures of  the  Mass  also  include  blessing 
of  oils  of  the  sick  and  catechumens. 
and  of  chrism  used  at  Baptism,  Con- 
firmation. (  frdination,  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  churches  and  altars.  Cardi- 
nal Law  announced  that  Fatherjohn 
P.  Boles,  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Church  in 
Cambridge  and  chaplain  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffc  Catholic  Center, 
was  selected  as  auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Boston.  Bishop  Boles  earned  degrees 
both  in  guidance  and  counseling  and 
in  education  in  our  year  at  BC.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  at  St.  Edward's  parish  in 
Medfield  and  was  a  teacher  and  later 
headmaster  at  St.  Sebastian's  School. 
In  1971,  he  w  as  appointed  director  ot 
education  for  the  archdiocese.  The 
Class  is  proud  of  our  classmate  and 
wishes  him  great  success  in  all  his 
endeavors.  •  Ann  and  Burke  Leonard 
and  their  family,  oi  Peabody.  received 
the  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Aw  ard 
as  the  Special  Olympics  Family  of  the 
Year.  The  Special  Olympics  games 
w  ere  held  at  the  Heights  fromjune  1  °- 
2 1 .  Burke  is  the  head  coach  for  the 
Peabody  Elks  Spedal  Olympics  teams. 
The  entire  family  coach  Special  Olym- 
pics. Daughter  Michelle.  31,  gradu- 
ate of  Westfield  State,  and  her  hus- 
band David  both  coach  and  are  ablv 
assisted  by  their  three  children:  Bran- 
don °.  Caidin  " .  and  Bridget  3 .  Daugh- 
ter Joyce  Muse.  26.  a  graduate  of 
Dean  Jr.  College,  and  her  husband 
Bryan  also  coach.  But  the  star  of  the 
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family  is  Sheila,  who  at  16  years  old  is 
a  Special  Olympics  athlete.  This 
sophomore  at  Peabody  High  School 
won  two  gold  medals  and  one  silver 
medal  in  swimming.  On  behalf  of  the 
entire  class,  I  extend  hearty  congratu- 
lations for  the  time-consuming  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  family  for  this  most 
worthy  event.  •  On  Friday,  Sept.  1 1 , 
1992, 1  attended  the  23rd  annual  Hall 
of  Fame  Induction  at  Conte  Forum. 
Jack  Harrington  '58,  captain  of  the 
1958  NCAA  basketball  team,  was  de- 
servedly inducted  into  the  BC  Hall  of 
Fame.  Jack,  in  his  inimitable  fashion, 
spoke  more  about  his  teammates  than 
about  himself.  That's  just  the  way 
classy  Jack  Harrington  goes  about 
everything!  He  particularly  cited 
coach  Dino  Martin  as  his  mentor. 
The  Coach  was  unable  to  attend  due 
to  health  reasons.  He  resides  in 
Florida.  Teammates  who  were  on 
hand  to  witness  Jack's  honor  were 
Jack  Magee  and  Don  Allard  (both 
fellow  Hall-of-Famers)  and  Ted 
Lyons,  George  Bigelow,  Bill 
Monahan,  Rudy  Von  Burg,  Jack 
Schoppmeyer,  Fred  Bortolussi  and 
Tommy  Reagan.  I  had  the  honor  of 
sitting  next  to  Eunice  Power,  the 
widow  of  the  legendary  Hall  of  Fame 
coach  Frank  Power.  What  a  charm- 
ing, lovely  and  totally  BC  person  she 
is!  The  following  night  the  team  held 
a  reunion  dinner  at  Woodland  Coun- 
try Club.  But  classmates  Barry 
McGrath  from  San  Diego  and  Jimmy 
Power  were  both  in  attendance,  with 
Jimmy  Power  holding  court  as  usual 
with  his  famous  Casey  at  the  Bat  rou- 
tine which  highlighted  the  Junior  Class 
Show.  Besides  the  coach,  George 
Giersch,  Max  McAuliffe,  Henry 
Bowen  and  the  elusive  Joe  Manning 
were  the  only  team  members  not  able 
to  attend  either  event.  Congratula- 
tions Jack  for  being  recognized  and 
inducted  into  the  BC  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Maryjane  Mulvanity  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Dr. 
Taunton,  MA  02780 
(508]  823-1188 

The  Newton  Club  Autumn  Alumnae 
benefit  honored  our  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  beautiful  liturgy  at 
our  Newton  College  Chapel  and  the 
subsequent  reception  at  Woodland 
Country  Club  were  a  fitting  tribute  to 
our  wonderful  nuns  who  have  been  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Sisters  Husson, 
Quinlan  and  Sweeney  attended  the 
festivities  along  with  several  other  area 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Thoughtful  tributes,  both  verbal  and 
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written,  were  presented  at  the  Wood- 
land reception.  Kathleen  Kingston 
Lawlor,  Donna  Cosgrove 
Morrissey  andMaryjane  Mulvanity 
Casey  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
relax  and  chat  with  other  local  alum- 
nae. Donna  Morrissey  designed  the 
lovely  burgundy  and  gold  floral  ar- 
rangements for  the  festivities. 
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Joseph  R.  Carry 
920  Main  St. 
Norwell,  MA  02061 

Condolences  to  the  family  of  Paul 
Campanella  who  died  in  October.  • 
Tim  Cronin  has' been  named  senior 
VP  for  animal  health  products  re- 
search and  development  at  Pfizer 
Central  Research  in  Groton,  CT.  Tim 
has  been  with  Pfizer  since  1964  after 
receiving  his  doctorate  in  organic 
chemistry  from  MIT.  The  Cronins 
live  in  nearby  Niantic.  •  Concetta 
Donovan,  a  noted  watercolorist  on 
the  North  Shore,  has  had  her  painting 
displayed  in  numerous  associations. 
She  has  pursued  postgraduate  work  at 
New  York  Univ.,  Columbia  and 
Monteserrat.  •  Msgr.  George  L. 
Frappier,  who  received  a  master's  in 
social  science  with  our  class,  has  been 
appointed  Episcopal  vicar  for  north- 
ern RI.  •  Reverend  Robert  Keresey 
has  changed  assignments  to  pastor  of 
Christ  the  King  parish  in  Worcester 
from  pastor  of  St.  Denis  Parish  in  East 
Douglas  effective  in  June.  •  John  J. 
Flaherty  is  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Internal  Auditors  located 
in  Altamore  Springs,  FL.  This  pro- 
fessional association  represents  busi- 
ness, industry  and  government  in  over 
100  countries.  •  Bob  Regan  writes 
from  Arlington  and  relates  he  finally 
married  in  1989  and  has  a  son  Daniel. 
Bob  is  teaching  social  studies  at  local 
Cambridge  Rindge  and  Latin  High. 
Speedy  also  ran  the  Boston  Marathon 
in  April  in  just  under  three  hours. 
Almost  3  3  years  ago  we  graduated  and 
you  look  as  good  as  ever! 
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Patricia  McCarthy  Dorsey 
53  Clarke  Road 
Needham,  MA02192 
(617)235-3752 
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John  H.  Rossetti 
9  Raleigh  Rd. 
Dover,  MA  02032 
(508)  785-2496 

A  note  from  Charlton  informs  us  that 
William  Healy  is  on  sabbatical  from 
teaching  duties  at  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege and  is  enjoying  it.  •  Bank  of 
Boston  has  announced  that  Bob 
Flaherty  has  been  named  division 
executive  of  its  factoring  division.  Af- 
ter an  MBA  from  BC,  Bob  began  with 
the  Bank  of  Boston  in  1962  and  by 
1984  was  senior  VP.  He  and  his  wife 
live  in  Boston.  •  Another  letter  is 
from  Dave  Sexton,  who  reports  that 
after  freshman  year  he  took  a  year  to 
work  in  a  research  lab  and  subse- 
quendy  entered  Stonehill  College.  He 
and  his  wife  Gloria  (Gamel)  '61  have 
been  married  30  years.  Dave  works  at 
State  Street  Bank  as  an  executive  VP 
and  director  of  information  technol- 
ogy. From  time  to  time  he  meets  Bob 
Graham  at  Red  Sox  games.  •  Lawyer 
Kevin  T.  Byrne  has  taken  his  natural 
legal  theatrics  to  a  different  stage  and 
audience.  Acting  in  the  role  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  the  Assumption 
College  production  directed  by  his 
wife  Virginia,  Kevin  can  look  back  on 
30yearsoftheater  involvement.  Kevin 
is  a  BC  Law  grad,  has  three  children 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  law 
firm  of  Shumway,  Giguere,  Byrne, 
Foxx  &  Aloise.  •  St.  Joseph's  Health 
Center  in  Syracuse,  NY  presented  its 
Sister  Patricia  Ann  Award  for  Excel- 
lence to  Sr.  Marie  Therese 
Nicholson  for  her  exemplary  work  in 
pastoral  care.  She  is  a  resident  of  Syra- 
cuse and  received  her  master's  from 
BC.  •  Dave  Pelley  of  Melbourne 
Beach,  FL,  thinks  that  the  Touch- 
down Club  is  a  great  way  to  enjoy  a 
pregame  social  with  good  food  and 
friends.  Dave  suggests  that  interested 
parties  call  the  athletic  director's  of- 
fice for  info.  •  Our  condolences  to  the 
family  of  James  P.  Kiernan  of  Ar- 
lington who  died  of  cancer  last  sum- 
mer. He  leaves  his  wife  Sheila  and  six 
sons.  James  was  a  partner  in  the  Bos- 
ton law  firm  of  Keohane,  DeTora  & 
Keegan  and  had  also  served  as  the 
administrative  division  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General's  Office. 
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Rosemary  Hanley  Goran 
30  Ransom  Road 
Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 
(617)965-0636 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  Jr. 
5  AmberJ?d. 
Hingham'  MA  02043 
(617)749-3918 

Our  condolences  to  the  family  of  Leo 
O'Neill  who  passed  away  last  Sep- 
tember. •  Our  congratulations  to  Paul 
Norton  who  was  recently  presented 
the  Mass.  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant's  Professional  Service 
Award  based  on  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  Society  and  the  ac- 
counting profession.  Paul  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Boston  law 
firm  of  Foley,  Hoag  &  Eliot.  •  Con- 
gratulations toJackMacKinnon  who 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  BC  High.  Jack  is  a  partner 
in  the  Boston  office  of  Price 
Waterhouse.  Jack  asked  me  to  remind 
those  of  us  who  are  BC  High  gradu- 
ates from  the  class  of  1958  that  our 
3  5th  reunion  will  be  held  at  the  school 
on  Friday,  May  7.  •  Congratulations 
to  Kathleen  Paul  who  was  recendy 
named  a  "Woman  of  Substance"  by 
the  Coi2tiectiattPostm  Bridgeport,  CT. 
Kathy  is  executive  VP  and  chief  oper- 
ating officer  of  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Services  of  Conn.,  Inc.  She  oversees  a 
staff  of  485!  •  Robert  W.  Clifford 
has  been  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Courtsince 
1980.  Previously  he  served  as  an  asso- 
ciate justice  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Maine  Superior  Court.  •  John 
Hackett  is  president  of  the  J.J.  Ruddy 
Insurance  Agency  which  was  started 
by  his  grandfather  in  1 909  and  subse- 
quently operated  by  his  mother  for 
many  years.  John's  two  sons,  John  Jr. 
and  Edward,  expect  to  join  the  agency 
next  year.  •  Please  keep  news  coming. 
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Mary  Ann  Brennan  Keyes 
94  Abbott  Rd. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)235-6226 

While  staying  in  Larchmont  this  sum- 
mer, I  had  a  brief  but  nice  visit  with 
Alfi  and  Mary  Lynn  Fleming 
Liverzani,  who  had  just  completed 
decorating  all  the  rooms  at  the 
Larchmont  Shore  Club  where  I  was 
staying.  Her  son  Michael  is  a  para- 
medic and  Christy,  who  graduated 
from  Holy  Cross  in  '89  and  St.  John's 
Law  School,  has  just  passed  the  NY 
state  bar  and  is  working  in  Washing- 
ton, DC  for  a  federal  judge.  Her  son 
Peter,  who  was  recently  married, 
works  with  his  father  in  the  Liverzani 


( Iroup.  •  Wedding  bells  are  still  ring- 
ing for  the  young  at  hean  in  the  Class 
of  '62.  On  Oct.  24,  1992  Carolyn 
Dursi  anil  David  Porteous,  a  native 
Australian  writer,  were  married. 
Carolyn  has  her  own  insurance  bro- 
kerage company,  Dursi  Associates,  in 
NYC;  the  couple  is  living  between  the 
city  and  Southampton.  •  I  had  a  won- 
derful surprise  visit  from  Alice  Hurley 
Dickinson  who  was  in  town  visiting 
her  son  Jim  at  Babson  and  taking 
daughter  Mary  around  to  see  col- 
leges. Alice  lives  in  St.  Paul,  MN  with 
her  husband  Jim  and  two  of  her  four 
children:  Charlie,  12;  and  the  afore- 
mentioned Mary,  a  senior  in  high 
school  (who  hopes  to  come  East  to 
college).  The  other  child  out  of  the 
house  is  Susan,  who  is  working  in 
Aspen  as  the  assistant  director  of  mar- 
keting at  the  Ritz.  Alice  is  busy  selling 
real  estate  and  Carlisle  clothes.  Guess 
she's  a  well  dressed  broker!  •  Julie 
McGraw  Brown  is  travelingbetween 
her  home  is  San  Antonio,  TX  and 
Rochester,  NY.  She  is  working  on  a 
grant  at  the  International  Museum  of 
Photography  in  Rochester  where  she 
is  researching  photo  exhibitions  and 
preparing  them  for  data  entry.  Julie 
has  just  published  a  book  called  Con- 
testing Images.  It  deals  with  the  role  of 
photography  at  the  World's  Colom- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1 893 . • 
Mary  Lou  DeLong  '71  and  Sister 
White  hosted  a  lovely  luncheon  in 
Chicago  for  area  Newton  alumnae.  It 
was  held  the  day  before  the  BC/Notre 
Dame  game,  and  I  was  thrilled  to  be 
there  with  Mary  Corbett  and  Pat 
Beck  Reardon.  Fr.  Monan  spoke 
about  how  unique  our  experience  was 
at  Newton  and  how  privileged  we 
were  to  have  had  the  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  as  our  educators.  On 
that  same  note,  on  Nov.  22,  1 992  the 
Newton  College  Alumnae  Assoc, 
sponsored  a  "thank  you"  celebration 
for  all  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  who  taughtus  atNewton.  Mass 
was  celebrated  at  the  Newton  Chapel 
by  Fr.  William  B.  Neenan,  S.J.,  Aca- 
demic VP  at  BC,  and  a  reception  was 
held  at  Woodland  Country  Club.  The 
nuns  who  were  there  were:  Sr.  G. 
Husson,  Sr.  Quinlan,  Sr.  Gorman,  Sr. 
DeLa  Chapelle,  Sr.  Wheeler,  Sr. 
White,  Sr.  A.  Husson,  Sr.  Carey,  Sr. 
O'Halloran  and  Sr.  Sweeney.  I  was 
privileged  to  drive  Sr.  Wheeler  from 
Albany  to  Newton  for  the  event.  While 
at  Kenwood,  I  had  a  nice  visit  with 
Madre,  Sr.  Cohallan,  Sr.  Cunningham 
and  Sr.  Maguire.  If  you're  ever  going 
by  Albany  be  sure  to  stop  and  visit.  • 
Pray  for  Sr.  Putnam  who  is  quite  sick. 
•  Please  send  some  news. 


William  P.  Koughon 
1 73  TenEyck  St. 
Walerlown,  NY  13601 
(31 5|  785-4132 

George  McGunnigle,  a  senior  part- 
ner with  the  Minneapolis  law  firm  of 
Leonard,  Street  and  Deniard,  has  been 
involved  with  American  Bar  Assoc. 
projects  which  recently  led  to  his  be- 
ing recognized  as  a  national  expert  in 
the  business  litigation  area.  •  Mary 
Carol  Siverd  Staiger  has  been  ac- 
cepted at  the  Univ.  of  Wyoming  in 
Laramie  to  pursue  a  master's  degree 
in  counseling.  She  recently  moved 
from  Oregon  to  Alta,  WY.  •  James 
Bonnell  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal for  Blue  Mountain  Union  School 
District  2 1  in  Wells  River,  VT,  after 
returning  from  Zambia,  Africa  where 
he  served  as  a  school  superintendent 
for  five  years.  •  Navy  Captain  F.H. 
Patch,  commanding  officer  of  sub- 
marine maintenance  engineering, 
planning  and  procurement  activity, 
was  recently  presented  with  the  Meri- 
torious ServiceMedalforservice  while 
assistant  deputy  commander  for  ship 
design  and  engineering  at  the  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  and  his  wife  Cora  reside 
in  York,  ME.  •  William  T.  Redgate 
has  been  elected  VP  of  business  prac- 
tices for  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  'John  R. 
Chirichiello  retired  from  the  gov- 
ernment two  years  ago  and  is  working 
in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  John  and-his 
wife  Carol  welcome  any  BC  friends 
who  plan  to  be  in  the  area!  His  daugh- 
ter Dawn  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Texas,  and  his  youngest  daughter 
Kathi  is  working  on  her  master's  at 
Marmount  Univ.  in  Virginia.  •  I  re- 
gret to  inform  the  class  that  Hubert 
L.  Howard  passed  a  way  in  Nov. ,  1 99 1 . 


Marie  Craigin  Wilson 
10319  Grant  Lane 
Overland  Park,  KS66212 
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Ellen  E.  Kane 

15  Glen  Rd. 

Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02 181 

Happy  New  Year!  It's  amazing  how 
the  years  pass!  To  think  that  we'll  all 
be  3 1  years  old  in  1 993 !  •  Mary  Lucid 
and  Bill  Riley,  two  stellar  members  of 
our  class,  are  living  in  Boston.  Man'  is 


with  I  lunneman  Real  Estate,  and  Bill 
is  with  Smith  Barney  as  their  VP  of 
Investments.  They  have  two  children. 
Alison  and  Bill  Jr.  •  Paul  Lufkin  is 
living  in  Albuquerque,  N.\1  with  his 

v  i!<  Elizabeth.  We'd  love  DO  know 
what  Paul  is  up  to.  'Jim  Harkins, Jr. 
is  VP  of  Linkage,  Inc.,  an  interna- 
tional education  consulting  company, 
headquartered  in  Lexington.  Jim  and 
his  wife,  Angela,  have  a  daughter, 
Jaime.  •  Nick  Perna.  senior  \  P  and 
chief  economist  of  Conn.  National 
Bank,  was  quoted  in  the  Ridgeficld 
Press,  "Normally,  coming  out  of  a 
recession,  you  should  grow  twice  as 
fast.  In  addition,  the  inflation  rate  is  in 
no  danger  of  going  away  or  going 
wild."  That's  upbeat  and  refreshing 
news  for  the  layperson!  •  Noreen 
Barney  is  teaching  in  Brookficld,  CT. 
•  Tony  Santoro  is  working  diligently 
as  dean  of  Roger  Williams  Univ. 
School  of  Law.  Tony  and  his  wife- 
Pauline  have  three  daughters  and  a 
son.  •  Capt.  Dave  Torontino,  SC, 
USN  completed  28  years  of  active 
service  and  retired  in  Aug.,  1902.  Let 
us  know  where  you're  living,  Dave.  • 
Sr.  Anne  Frederick  Leonard  is  a 
mathematics  instructor  at  St. 
Catherine's  College  near  Springfield. 
KY.  •  Mary  Harrigan  and  Tony 
Baldwin  were  in  from  Chicago  in 
October  to  visit  their  son  Tony,  a 
student  at  BC.  It  has  been  years  since 
I've  seen  Tony  Jr.,  who  can  only  be 
described  as  "drop  dead."  Yes  girls. 
we  would  have  been  checking  him  out 
in  McElroy!  •  A  TV  bit,  not  to  be 
missed,  is  "Stuart  Smally's  Daily 
Affirmations,"  on  Saturday  Nigbt  Live. 
Stuart  espouses  the  "I'm  ok.  you're 
ok"  philosophy.  I  thought  of  Stuart 
when  I  read  Mike  Barnacle's  great 
column  in  the  Boston  Globe  on  Nov. 
24,  1992,  satirizing  the  excuses  and 
buzz  words  of  today  for  all  sorts  of 
bizzare  and  anti-social  behavior  in  the 
news.  Mike  wrote.  "It's  okay  for  your 
son  to  wear  mascara  and  nylons  when 
he's  12.  He'smerelyseekingself-iden- 
tification.  Don't  bruise  his  ego  by 
tearing  off  his  cocktail  dress!"  Sruart 
would  say  to  that:  "That's  okay,  cause 
you're  you  and  I'm  me.  and  doggonit, 
people  like  you!"  •  Doggonit,  we  do 
like  you,  so  send  some  doggone  new  s! 
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Ann  Marie  DeNisco  LAbbote 
1843  1st  Ave.,  #4  South 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(21 2|348-2955 

News  from  Seattle.  Ruthann  Kilroy 
Rossiterand  Bill  Rossiter's  older  son, 

Kent,  married  Tomoko  Murakami  of 


Japan  last  Aug  .  I    Barbara  (  oletu 
Perru/7-a  -.  ho  were  in 

Ruthann  and  Bill's  »t<; 

•ended  Ihrcc  ucckj  later  the 
Rossiiers  went  to  Japan  for  a  tradi- 
tional Japanese  celebration  of  the 
wedding.  Back  in  the  U.S..  Ruthann 
and  Bill  spend  much  of  their  Unuirc 
time  mountain  t  limbing 
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Potnoo  McNulty  Horte 
6  Everett  Ave. 
Winchester.  MA  01 890 
(617)729-1187 

Congratulations  to  Jim  Sullivan  I  - 
being  nominated  for  Who's  Who 
Among  America's  Teachers.  Jim  has 
been  teaching  at  Holbrook  High  for 
25  years.  •  Ellen  Gordon  Rosier 
sent  me  a  great  note.  She  and  her 
husband  Ron  Rosier  have  three  chil- 
dren H  ho  graduated  from  college  and 
are  doing  very  interesting  graduate 
work.  They  also  have  a  grandson- 
Ron  is  taking  a  sabbatical  year  away 
from  Georgetown  and  is  working  for 
the  Conference  Board  of  Mathemati- 
cal Sciences.  Ellen  is  busy  teaching 
high  school  English.  Ellen  also  wrote 
that  Frank  and  Carol  LeCIairBergin 
have  moved  to  the  PGA  \\anel  golf 
course.  Their  fourth  child,  Enn.  is  a 
freshman  at  BC.  •  I  received  a  letter 
from  Charlie  Smith  '66  stating  that  a 
classmate  of  ours.  Dick  Crcmin.  has 
sustained  severe  spinal  cord  injuries. 
Classmates  might  want  to  make  a 
donation  to  help  defray  his  medical 
costs.  The  address  is:  Dick  Cremin 
Fund.  PO  Box  8593,  Jupiter.  FL 
;  -4;v  1  also  h.ne  his  phone  number 
it  anyone  would  like  it.  •  Being  a  part 
of  a  humanitarian  airlift  sponsored  bv 
the  Children  of  Chernobyl  Relief 
Foundation  was  described  as  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  experience  byjoe  Vena 
Joe  helped  oversee  the  distribution  of 
cargo  CO  a  number  of  hospitals  in  the 
Ukraine.  •John  Frechette  has  been 
appointed  \~P  and  director  of  labor 
relations  for  Owens-Illinois.  •  Suf- 
folk University's  athletic  director  and 
head  basketball  coach  Jim  Nelson 
has  been  selected  as  a  1992  recipient 
of  the  Mass.  Basketball  Coaches' 
Assoc.  Presidential  Award.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Dick  Gibbons  w  ho  is 
die  new  principal  of  the  .\  lcrrill  School 
in  Raynham.  •  Evelyn  Kelly  Savage 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Martha 
Esposito  Award  for  outstanding 
tributions  to  home  health  care  in  New 
Jersey.  Evelyn  has  also  authored  a 
book  on  adult  day  care  and  home 
health.  •  Marie  Formichelli 
McCarthy.  VP  for  education  at 
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Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Weld  to  hold  a  position  on  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Registration  in  Nurs- 
ing. •  Receivingthe  Univ.  ofWiscon- 
sin-Green  Bay  Founders  Association 
Faculty  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  is  Joe  Moran.  Joe  is  the 
Barbara  H.  Cofrin  Professor  of  natu- 
ral sciences.  •  Congratulations  to 
Daria  and  Ken  Dolan  on  the  success 
of  their  TV  and  radio  shows,  Smart 
Money.  •  Those  of  us  who  traveled  to 
South  Bend  had  a  great  weekend! 
Neal  and  I,  with  Sean  and  Suzie,  had 
fun  touring  Chicago.  George  and 
Mary  Finn  Goullaud,  Jack  and  Rose- 
mary Thomas  MacKinnon,  and 
Doug  LeBrecque  were  also  there 
cheering  for  BC,  though  the 
MacKinnons  and  LeBrecques  have 
children  at  Notre  Dame. 
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Gretchen  Sterling 
14  Morse  Rd. 
Woyland,  MA  01778 

I  eagerly  await  any  news  of  our  class- 
mates each  month  but  rarely  hear 
anything.  Fortunately  I  have  worked 
for  the  past  15  years  with  Trudy 
Murphy  Connolly  and  have  just 
learned  the  very  happy  news  that  her 
sister  and  our  classmate,  Carol 
Murphy,  married  Bill  Keating  on  Dec. 
5,  1992.  They  live  in  Hampton,  NH. 
Carol  is  a  systems  analyst  for  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  in  Portsmouth. 

•  John  and  Lynne  Sterling  visited 
Jeff  and  Tink  O'Connor  Neubert  at 
their  new  home  in  Ohio,  and  were 
joined  by  Jane  Hauserman  Hogan. 
Lynne  reports  that  Jeff  seems  to  be 
enjoying  his  new  job,  and  they  are 
both  pleased  with  the  new  location.  • 
Libby  Miller  Fitzgerald's  son  is  a 
senior  atNorthwestern  and  is  friendly 
with  my  nephew  who  is  in  his  class.  • 
Dotty  O'Connell  Cherry  was  cel- 
ebrated as  one  of  the  best  interior 
designers  in  the  U.S.  by  Architectural 
Digest.  •  My  youngest,  John,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Middlebury  College.  Does 
anyone  else  have  a  child  there  or  plan- 
ning to  attend?  Ron  Neif  '65,  the 
director  of  public  relations  at 
Middlebury,  and  his  wife  Cathy  who 
owns  and  operates  a  wonderful  little 
store  and  deli  in  the  town  called  "Ver- 
mont Country  Kitchens,"  are  gra- 
cious hosts  to  children  of  BC  Alumni. 

•  Please  write! 
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Kathleen  Brennan  McMenimen 
147TrapeloRd. 
Waltham,  MA02154 
(617)  894-1247 

For  openers,  and  for  those  who  have 
inquired,  the  victory  in  my  quest  to 
serve  in  the  Mass.  State  Legislature 
was  elusive  this  time.  Stay  tuned.  Life 
goeson!  •  I  recently  attended  a  memo- 
rable reception  atMcElroy  Commons 
for  the  financially  loyal  and  faithful 
alumni  who  help  the  operating  wheels 
of  BC  to  stay  greased  and  oiled.  As 
usual,  it  was  a  wonderful  event  and 
those  members  of  Fides  were  in  their 
holiday  finest!  Dane  Baird  (how  could 
you  miss  all  6'5"  of  him)  was  seen 
schmoozing.  I  hope  to  see  some  more 
classmates  at  events  such  as  this.  They 
truly  show  the  wonderful  BC  network 
at  work!  •  Jesuit  classmate  Fr.  Rich- 
ard Gross,  S.J.  recently  ended  his 
chaplaincy  atPhillips  Academy,  where 
he  taught  history  and  theology  and 
counseled  students.  Dick  also  served 
at  BC  High.  •  Bill  Hurley  has  been 
hired  as  VP/Controller  of  Bolt, 
Baranek  and  Newman,  Inc.,  the  Cam- 
bridge-based high  technology  com- 
pany. •  Bill  Lynch  has  joined  U.S. 
Trust  Co.  as  a  VP  •  Janice  Barrett 
has  been  appointed  director  of  com- 
munications at  Regis  College.  • 
Requiescat  In  Pace.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Dugan  Daly,  religious  education 
teacher  and  former  special  needs 
teacher,  died  of  multiple  myeloma  in 
her  Falmouth  home  on  Sept.  3, 1992. 
Although  Elizabeth  received  her  un- 
dergraduate degree  from  Emmanuel, 
she  graduated  with  us  receiving  her 
masters  in  special  education.  Our  con- 
dolences to  her  family;  husband  Dr. 
William,  daughter  Mary  Katherine 
and  four  sons,  includingjoseph  who 
is  a  freshman  at  BC.  •  As  I  write  the 
class  notes  for  each  issue,  many  things 
change  and  many  remain  constant. 
Differentiating  between  the  constants 
and  the  changes  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  each  day!  With  each 
issue  however,  I  will  constantly  ask 
that  any  classmate  who  would  like  to 
write  these  notes,  or  help  out  the 
class,  pleasecontactmeA.S.A.P.  •  P.S. 
A  good  friend  of  mine  just  phoned  to 
remind  me  that  there  are  many  dis- 
counts available  with  the  A.A.R.P. 
card!  I  suggested  that  she  had  the 
wrong  class,  the  wrong  year  and  defi- 
nitely the  wrong  correspondent!  She 
reminded  me  that  membership  be- 
gins at  50,  not  60!  Although  we  may 
not  have  a  class  reunion  for  a  few 
years,  I  hope  you  will  all  think  about 
coming  together  in  the  next  two  years 
to  celebrate  and  join  the  A.A.R.P. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  St. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(508)  263-9598 

Ann-Marie  Carroll  reports  that  she 
has  taken  on  the  national  chairman- 
ship of  the  National  Association  of 
Hospital  Hospitality  Houses.  Ann- 
Marie  recently  vacationed  in  St.  Pierre 
with  classmate  Ellen  O'Dea 
Kelleher.  •  As  for  your  class  corre- 
spondent, I  sold  my  suburban  house 
in  October,  and  bought  a  two-story 
condo  unit  in  a  Victorian  house  in 
Cambridge.  I  knew  I  wanted  to  move 
to  the  city,  but  I  didn't  realize  how 
much  until  I  got  here.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
lived  in  exile  in  the  suburbs  for  more 
than  20  years.  Plus,  the  man  I  love  is 
living  with  me.  I  feel  like  a  teenager! 
My  son  Brian,  24,  is  living  in  Chicago; 
Tim  is  a  junior  at  Lynchburg  and  is 
spending  the  second  semester  at 
Middlesex  Univ.  in  London.  Come 
and  see  me  if  you're  coming  to  Bos- 
ton. I  have  a  great  guest  room! 
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Charles  and  Mary-Anne  Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 

Robert  Spenlinhauer  is  living  in 
Limerick,  ME.  So  if  you're  wonder- 
ing "what  the  sam  hill"  Bob  is  doing 
way  up  there,  then  drop  into  the 
Samuel  Hill  Tavern  in  Arundel  and 
find  out  over  a  frosty.  •  Brian 
Gormley  has  been  appointed  artistic 
director  of  the  Silvermine  Arts  Cen- 
ter in  New  Canaan,  CT.  Brian  is  a 
Norwalk  native  and  has  spent  the  pre- 
vious 1 1  years  in  L.A.  as  president  of 
Gormley/Takei  Inc.  Prior  to  that, 
Brian  was  public  affairs  director  for 
the  California  Institute  of  the  Arts. 
Brian  also  earned  a  master's  from 
Fairfield  Univ.  •  Bernard  Hennessy 
is  inventory  manager  for  the  MWRA 
and  is  living  in  the  Cedarville  section 
of  South  Plymouth.  •  Stephen 
Bransfield,  now  at  GE  in  Lynn,  has 
assumed  the  area  executive  responsi- 
bilities at  GE's  local  plant.  Steve  has 
been  a  career-long  GE  man  since 
joining  GE's  training  program  in 
1967.  Steve  has  moved  extensively 
with  GE  but  now  resides  in  Lynnfield 
with  his  wife  Jane  and  their  daughter 
Allison.  •  Mary  Paolino  is  doing  boffo 
business  in  Mendham,  NJ  with 
Weichert  Realtors.  Mary  has  received 
numerous  awards  in  real  estate  in- 
cluding membership  in  the  million 


dollar  sales  club.  Mary  is  married  with 
four  children.  •John  Peltonen,  Law 
'67,  has  joined  the  firm  of  Sheehan 
Phinney  Bass  &  Green,  Attorneys. 
John  lives  in  Goffstown,  NH  and  will 
head  up  the  firm's  environmental  liti- 
gation practice  group.  John  has  a  wife, 
a  daughter  and  two  sons.  •  Samuel  G. 
Serino  GSSW  '67,  a  social  psychiat- 
ric worker,  passed  away  at  the  hospice 
at  Mission  Hill.  Sam  had  worked  for 
the  Department  of  Social  Services 
and  had  established  his  own  private 
practice  as  well.  The  Class  extends  its 
condolences  to  Sam's  four  brothers 
and  three  sisters.  •  Mary-Anne 
Benedict  has  been  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Alumni  Awards  Committee. 
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Faith  Brouillard-Hjghes 
1 9  Marrick  Court 
Centerville,  MA  02632 
(508)  790-2785 

With  great  sadness  I  report  the  sud- 
den death  this  fall  of  Michelle 
Mastrolia  Talbot's  husband,  Sam. 
You  will  recall  in  May,  Sam  and 
Michelle  hosted  our  reunion  recep- 
tion at  their  home  in  Brookline.  After 
having  called  those  in  the  Boston  area 
she  could  contact,  Jane  Glynn 
Martell,  East  Longmeadow,  repre- 
sented us  at  the  funeral  services. 
Michelle,  Lindsay,  and  Teddy  will  be 
encouraged  by  your  prayers.  Jane's 
efforts  highlight  how  important  it  is 
to  keep  the  Alumni  Office  aware  of 
changes  in  your  telephone  number 
and  address. 


Judith  Anderson  Day 
415  Burr  St. 
Fairfield,  CT  06430 
(203)  255-2448 

Kevin  O'Kane  has  been  hired  to  set 
up  the  computer  science  department 
at  the  Univ.  of  Northern  Iowa  in 
Cedar  Falls.  Kevin  would  love  to  see 
classmates  in  the  Iowa,  Illinois  or 
Minnesota  area.  •  Jay  McDade  has 
been  appointed  director  of  business 
operations  at  Keene  State  College. 
•  Jerry  Delaney  has  been  promoted 
to  general  manager  of  Gamajet  equip- 
ment at  Sybron  Chemicals  in 
Pemberton  Township,  NJ.  •  Ann 
Young  has  been  appointed  director 
of  corporate  product  management  at 
Cronin  Electronics  in  Needham.  She 
lives  in  South  Attleboro.  •  Paul 
Donovan  was  elected  president  of 
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the  Mass.  Council  for  Public  Justice. 

•  Steve  Dowling  plays  a  hockey  ref- 
eree in  The  Mighty  Ducks.  The  Disney 
movie  was  shot  in  Minneapolis  and 
Steve  was  able  to  call  upon  his  former 
NHL  officiating  skills.  lie  recently 
joined  the  Canadian  Consulate's  Of- 
fice of  Tourism.  Steve  is  the  second 
box-office  star  for  our  class.  Remem- 
ber Ed  McDonald  played  himself  as 
prosecutor  in  GoodfiUasi  Two  movie 
actors  in  one  class  must  be  a  BC  record! 

•  Congratulations  to  Tommy 
O'Neill  as  he  joins  fellow  classmate 
Judith  Belliveau  Krauss  on  the  BC 
Board  of  Trustees.  •  Our  25th  Re- 
union activities  continue  with  a  Sat- 
urday night,  March  6  reception  and 
basketball  game  vs.  Providence, 
Laetare  Sunday  March  21,  and  sev- 
eral other  events  before  our  big  week- 
end, May  21-23.  •  Steve  McCabe 
will  be  hosting  a  hospitality  booth  at 
the  Reunion  for  Bleak  House  alumni 
and  friends.  Special  door  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  anyone  who  brings  Ed 
Florence  or  Norman  Michaud.  • 
Watch  your  mailbox  for  news  about 
all  events!  See  you  there! 
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Kathleen  Hastings  Miller 
8  Brookline  Rd. 
Scarsdale,  NY  10583 
(914)723-9241 

I  hope  all  of  you  have  gotten  the  word. 
Our  25th  Reunion  has  been  set  for 
May  21-23.  Please  mark  your  calen- 
dars now!  The  Reunion  committee 
has  planned  a  wonderful  weekend  for 
us  and  I  can't  wait  to  see  everyone 
again.  Our  class  has  always  had  a  ter- 
rific turn  out.  If  you  missed  the  20th, 
or  have  never  been  back,  come!  Share 
your  good  times  (and  bad  times  too), 
and  reminisce  with  old  friends.  I  don't 
know  about  you,  but  I  run  into  New- 
ton grads  all  the  time.  We  have  a 
special  bond  that  we  will  always  carry 
with  us.  Write  with  your  news  and  I'll 
see  you  this  spring! 
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James  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 

(617]  738-5147 

Paul  Sandman  was  elected  senior 
VP,  general  counsel,  corporate  secre- 
tary and  clerk  at  Wang  Laboratories, 
Inc.  Paul  lives  in  Wellesley  with  his 
wife  Mary  Beth  and  their  three  chil- 
dren. •  Arthur  Buckley  has  joined 


Hughes  Insurance  Group  as  senior 
account  executive.  Arthur,  wife  Karen 
and  two  children  live  in  South 
Dartmouth.  •  John  Poklemba  is  with 
the  law  firm  of  Bartlett,  Pontiff, 
Stewart  tk  Rhodes,  P.C.  John  is  the 
firm's  resident  attorney  at  the  Albany, 
NY  office.  John  was  Gov.  Cuomo's 
director  of  criminal  justice  and  com- 
missioner of  the  division  of  criminal 
justice  from  1987-1991.  •  Anthony 
Garofato  is  a  science  teacher  at  Con- 
cord I  ligh  School  in  West  Hartford, 
CT  Anthony,  wife  Mary  Joan  and 
son  Douglas  reside  in  West  Simsbury, 
CT.  •  Ted  Faraci  is  chief  of  stan- 
dards of  tests  for  the  bureau  of  pur- 
chasing in  Middleton,  CT.  Ted  is  a 
certified  public  purchasing  officer.  • 
Robert  Sherry  is  associate  professor 
at  Keene  State  College.  Robert  has 
been  a  visiting  scholar  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  at  MIT.  • 
Jim  Kelley  is  a  VP  widi  the  Thomas 
Financial  Network  in  Boston.  Jim,  his 
wife  Patricia,  and  children  are  living 
in  Natick.  •  Harold  Fitzpatrick  is 
the  managing  partner  in  the 
Seacaucus,  NJ  law  firm  of  Fitzpatrick 
and  Israels.  Harold,  wife  Joanne  and 
children  are  residing  in  Bayonne,  NJ. 

•  Warren  Richmond  is  a  partner  in 
the  Northport,  NY  law  firm  of 
Ingermann,  Smith  et  al  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Northport  Rotary  Club. 
Warren,  wife  Jennifer  and  children 
live  in  Northport,  NY.  •  Ed  Brown  is 
a  management  analyst  with  the  social 
security  administration  in  Boston  and 
lives  in  Wollaston.  •  Lee  Kelley  is 
director  of  development  at  the  Notre 
Dame  Academy  in  Worcester  where 
daughter  Katherine  is  also  a  student. 
Her  husband  David  Kelley  is  a 
Worcester  dentist  and  oral  surgeon. 
The  Kelleys  reside  in  Worcester. 

•  Thomas  Fletcher  is  a  training  spe- 
cialist with  General  Electric  in  Utica, 
NY.  Tom,  wife  Cheryl  and  son  Corey 
resides  in  Cliveton,  NY.  •  Dan 
Boudreau  is  an  appeals  judge  with 
the  Oklahoma  Court  of  Appeals.  Dan 
was  president  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Northeast  Oklahoma  legal 
service  corporation.  Dan,  wife  Faith 
and  children. reside  in  Tulsa,  OK. 

•  George  Lyons  is  a  \T  of  Absolute 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Stanton,  DE.  George 
has  two  sons  at  the  Univ.  of  Delaware 
and  another  at  St.  Marks  High  School. 

•  Please  write  to  me  and  let  me  know 
what  is  new  with  vou. 
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Patricia  Kenny  Seremet 
39  Newport  Ave. 
W.  Hartford,  CT  06107 
(203)521-8567 
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Dennis  Razz  Berry,  Esq. 
1 5  George  Si. 
Woyland,  MA  01778 
(508)  655- 1 497 

Hi  gang.  Surry  I  haven't  l>ccn  as  regu- 
lar as  might  have  liked,  but  you  haven't 
gotten  nd  of  me  yet.  •  Jim  Casella 
has  been  named  president  and  chief 
operatingofficerof /wJffL'f/rA/,  a  weekly 
news  magazine  for  PC  managers.  Jim 
has  been  in  the  high  tech  research  and 
publishing  worlds  for  a  number  of 
years,  most  recently  as  the  president 
of  Signal  Research,  a  publisher  of 
magazines  and  books  in  the  category 
of  electronic  entertainment.  •  Paul 
Mahoney,  who  I'm  sure  enjoyed  the 
Eagles'  winning  season,  has  recently 
moved  into  the  position  of  VP  of 
finance  and  administration  for 
Sedgewick  James  Inc.,  an  insurance 
brokeridge  firm  in  Boston.  •  A  class- 
mate I  see  on  a  regular  basis  is  John 
Hughes,  vice-principal  of  The 
Kennedy  Jr.  High  School  in  his  home 
town  of  Natick,  where  he  lives  with 
his  wife  Valerie  and  their  son.  John, 
an  avid  sports  fan,  is  a  referee  for 
youth  basketball  games  where  last  year 
he  even  called  a  couple  of  fouls  on  my 
son.  But  rest  assured  I  didn't  protest 
too  loudly;  on  the  other  hand  I  may 
never  speak  to  him  again.  •  Yet  an- 
other classmate  has  an  offspring  at  the 
Heights.  Timothy-  Shanley,  VP  of 
planning  for  Avis  Inc.  has  a  son  Brian 
in  the  Class  of  1995.  Tim  and  Carol 
have  two  other  sons  at  home  in  Hun- 
tington, NY,  so  they  could  be  sending 
them  to  Boston  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  yet.  •  Got  a  nice  note  from  Tom 
Callahan  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  in  which 
he  tells  me  Sioux  Falls  has  been  named 
the  most  livable  city  in  the  L'.S.  Tom 
is  an  insurance  broker  with  the  firm  of 
Culbert-Davis,  Inc..  specializing  in 
business  insurance.  He  not  only  works, 
but  also  lives  in  Sioux  Falls  (when  its 
#1  why  note?)  with  his  wife  Dorothy, 
their  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  • 
That's  it  for  this  time.  The  mailbag  is 
pretty  light  so  keep  those  cards  and 
letters  coming! 
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Patricia  Bruni  Keefe 
309  Walnut  Street 
Wellesley,  MA  02 1  8  1 
(617)237-3268 

My  mailbox  has  begun  to  sproutnewsy 
letters  from  many  of  vou!  'Judy 
Gualtieri  Coleman  (who  was  recently 
reunited  with  a  long  lost  friend,  Jill 


Murray  Gallery  through  dm  col- 
umn j  after  finishing  a  master  of  sci- 
enoe  degree  at  C^cntral  Connecticut 
State  Univ..  tuned  The  Robert 
Oilman  Insurance  Services,  Inc.  with 
her  husband  Bob.  'I"hcy  have  five  chil- 
dren: Christopher.  22;  Elizabeth,  20; 
Robert,  \H.  Matthew.  14;  and  Emily. 
1 3  and  reside  in  West  Hartford.  CT. 
Judy  keeps  busy  as  an  insurance  bro- 
ker and  certified  insurance  consult- 
ant. •  Kathleen  OSulli\an  \ngel 
and  husband  Carl  are  living  in 
Medway,  with  Carl's  daughter, 
Maureen,  and  Kathleen's  nephew 
Thomas.  Kathleen  works  for  Digital 
managing  their  life  and  health  benefit 
program  and  travels  often  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  She's  kept  in  touch  with 
her"roomic"  HedwigScshi  Murphy 
who  is  married  to  Patrick,  a  physician. 
After  getting  her  Ph.D..  Hedwig  en- 
rolled in  medical  school  herself  while 
raising  three  children.  •  Sheila 
Crowley  Sullivan  and  husband 
Daniel  are  living  in  New  Canaan.  CT 
with  sons  Daniel.  "  and  John,   I. 

•  Anne  O'.Malley  Reeder.  a  freelance 
writer/editor  moved  to  Chicago  12 
years  ago  with  husband  Richard.  They 
have  two  sons,  Jonathan,  7  and 
Michael.  5.  •  Harriet  Mullany  is  now 
living  in  Missoula.  MT  and  is  an  ad- 
ministrator at  Nurure  Bioteck,  Inc. 

•  Sally  Schildt  Peipmeir  is  living  in 
Fvanston,  IL  and  keeps  busy  with  her 
son  Nick.  6.  She  does  some  sculpting 
and  some  playwri  ring.  Herstcpdaugh- 
ter  is  a  freshman  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege •  Muriel  Daley  Scumacher's 
oldest  son  is  a  freshman  at  1  Ian ard. 
•Joanne  E.  Wortman  enjoys  her 
job  as  a  special  education  teacher  in 
Lynn.  •  Kathy  Mortenson 
Mosesian  is  now  living  in 
Lincolnshire.  IL.  She  has  three  chil- 
dren, a  freshman  in  high  school,  a 
seventh  grader  and  a  fourth  grader. 

•  Fran  Dubrowski.  who  is  involved 
in  environmental  law .  keeps  in  touch 
with  Jane  Mc.Mahon  and  Chris 
Coughlin.  who  is  doing  Women 
Church  conversions.  This  past  sum- 
mer Christine  traveled  to  Richmond. 
Denver  and  Cincinarri.  •  We'd  like  to 
express  our  sympathy  to  Meg  Finn 
whose  mother  died  recently.  Meg  is  ■ 
very  successful  real  estate  agent.  •  Bar- 
bara Coveney  Haritins  ofNeedham. 
who  helped  write  this  column,  would 
like  to  thank  all  who  have  contributed 
to  the  New  ton  College  Scholarship 
Fund  at  BC.  This  year  532,000  in 
scholarship  monies  will  be  awarded. 
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Thomas  J.  Capano,  Esq. 
2500  West  1 7th  St. 
Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)658-7461 

Ed  Guertin  has  written  to  correct  the 
record  and  clarify  that  he  has  "five 
super  children,"  three  boys  and  two 
girls,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  20, 
instead  of  merely  two  as  mistakenly 
reported  last  time.  Ed  notes  that  his 
daughter  Keri  was  the  Globe's  1992 
Division  Number  One  Girls'  Player 
of  the  Year  and  that  she  is  attending 
Merrimack  College  on  a  basketball 
scholarship.  •  David  Venne  writes 
from  Portland,  ME  where  he  has  lived 
for  1 5  years.  For  six  years  after  gradu- 
ation, he  traveled  in  Europe  and  was 
self-employed  on  Cape  Cod.  After 
moving  to  Maine,  he  married  and  is 
now  the  father  of  three  children.  He 
reports  that  he  is  "gainfully  employed 
in  the  masonry  renovation  and  reha- 
bilitation field."  He  also  volunteers  in 
the  Alumni  admissions  program  for 
southern  Maine.  Dave  sends  his  re- 
gards to  Julie  O'Connell  and  knows 
she  will  be  amused  to  learn  that  Dave's 
wife  Tina  is  a  nurse.  Finally,  he  com- 
ments that  he  couldn't  resist  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  Father's  First  on 
Harvard  Street  earlier  this  year.  • 
Donna  Henderson  O'Brien  has 
written  to  report  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Cindy  DeStefano 
Drago.  Cindy  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band Ed  and  her  two  children,  Ed- 
ward and  Andrea.  Cindy  was  living  in 
Albany,  NY  and  was  active  in  many 
community  affairs.  Donna  also  re- 
ports that  while  at  Cindy's  services, 
she  spent  time  with  Cathy  Conroy, 
who  was  recently  elected  to  the  Troy, 
NY  City  Council.  Cathy  is  active  in 
civic  affairs  and  teaches  special  educa- 
tion. Donna  also  mentions  Ann 
Bachalis  Blake  is  living  in  Hudson 
with  her  husbandjohn  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Ann  teaches  special  education  in 
Framingham  and  owns  a  flower  shop 
in  her  home  town.  •  Also,  Donna 
Dolan  Mulanaphy,  who  is  living  in 
New  Jersey  with  her  husband  and 
son,  works  for  the  CWA  in  New  York. 
Regarding  her  own  activities,  Donna 
writes  that  she  has  been  teaching  in 
Boston  since  graduation.  She  is  mar- 
ried to  a  school  librarian,  James 
O'Brien,  and  they  have  two  children: 
Caitlin,  8  and  Jay,  6.  They  live  in 
Charlestown  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  •  Christine 
Stone  Weeks  has  joined  a  real  estate 
office  in  Longmeadow,  where  she  has 
lived  for  18  years.  •  Tom  and  Patty 
Butler  Maroun  live  in  Cazenovia, 
NY,  her  hometown,  with  their  two 
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children,  Alexia,  1 1  and  Nicholas,  8. 
Tom  was  a  candidate  this  year  for 
Madison  County  Judge.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Syracuse  Law  School  in 
1975  and  has  practiced  in  Madison 
County  since  1977.  Tom  is  a  member 
of  both  the  Pro  Bono  Legal  Services 
Plan  and  the  Legal  Ad  Society  of 
Mid-New  York;  he  is  a  law  guardian 
in  Madison  County;  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Cazenovia  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Corps  and  is  VP  of  the  Cazenovia 
Golf  Club.  •  Stephen  Donovan  of 
Townsend  was  appointed  principal  of 
Acton-Boxboro  Regional  High 
School  in  April.  Steve  has  been  in  the 
Acton-Boxboro  sysetem  since  1972. 
He  is  currently  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
Boston  College. 
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Georgina  M.  Pardo 
6800  S.W.  67th  St. 
S.  Miami,  FL  33143 
(305]  663-4420 
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Lawrence  G.  Edgar 
530  S.  Barrington  Ave.,  #1 10 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90049 
(213]  471-6710 

I  was  in  need  of  some  good  news  this 
November,  after  the  Notre  Dame 
game  and  the  election  results,  and  I 
got  some  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Rob  Paige,  in  which  he  announced 
his  recent  marriage.  Rob  is  a  rehabili- 
tation counselor  in  Trenton,  NJ.  He 
and  his  bride,  Sue,  live  in  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  •  Also,  I  got  a  letter  from  Tom 
Rowan  '73,  who's  the  controller  for 
HCI  Craftsman,  a  nationwide  hard- 
ware distributor  in  S.  Pordand,  ME. 
He,  his  wife,  Darlene,  and  two  chil- 
dren live  in  Windham,  ME.  •  This 
football  season  has  been  fun  for  me, 
notwithstanding  the  outcome  in  South 
Bend.  Coleman  Szely  and  I  went  to 
the  Penn  State  game,  and  saw  one  of 
the  most  exciting  games  in  BC  his- 
tory. Coleman  was  also  at  the  Notre 
Dame  game,  as  were  my  fellow  south- 
ern Californians  Brian  Corrigan  and 
John  Coll.  After  the  game,  John  and 
I  met  his  former  roommate  Mike 
Tobin,  who's  a  psychotherapist  in 
Chicago.  Mike  and  his  wife  Dorothea 
'74  just  had  their  second  son  to  go 
along  with  their  five  daughters.  An- 
other classmate  who  could  field  his 
own  girls'  basketball  team  is  Mike 
Spatola,  who  recendy  fathered  his 
fifth  daughter  (no  sons),  in  Hingham. 
•  Back  to  Chicago,  I  spoke  to  Larry 


Johnson,  who's  in  corporate  finance 
with  Price  Waterhouse  there,  and  who 
reports  that  his  daughter  is  studying 
in  the  south  of  France  on  an  exchange 
program  from  Occidental  College.  • 
Jack  Kerrigan  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  Commercial  Property  News 
after  ranking  as  the  number  two  bro- 
ker nationally  for  Grubb  and  Ellis  last 
year.  He  works  out  of  the  Leggat 
McCall/Grubb  &  Ellis  office  in 
Waltham.  •  Raymond  Blank  of 
Amherst,  a  math  and  computer  pro- 
grammingteacheratMerrimackHigh 
School,  has  been  chairman  of  the 
state's  math  accreditation  team  for 
the  past  three  years.  •  Larry  Ludwig 
has  become  a  senior  partner  in  the 
Scranton,  PA  law  firm  of  Kreder, 
Brooks,  Hailstone,  Sheils,  and 
Ludwig.  He  and  wife,  Noreen,  and 
two  children  live  in  Clark's  Green, 
PA.  •  John  Pini  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chariho  regional  school 
district  in  Rhode  Island.  •  James 
Nolan  MBA  '72  has  been  appointed 
to  the  same  post  in  Wareham. 
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Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
7526  Sebago  Rd. 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 

Penny  Price  Nachtman,  husband 
Joe,  and  children  Laura,  11;  and 
Daniel,  8,  are  living  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  near  Berkeley.  Penny 
teaches  eighth  grade  at  Orinda  Inter- 
mediate School  and  Joe  is  an  environ- 
mental consultant.  Penny  wrote  that 
Mary  Coan  just  began  teaching 
anatomy  at  a  local  college  in  Dubuque. 
Mary,  Greg  and  their  children  planned 
summer  vacations  in  Denver  and  the 
Jersey  Shore.  Penny  asked  for  our 
prayers  as  Joe  has  had  a  recurrence  of 
lymphona.  He  will  be  facing  a  bone 
marrow  transplant  early  in  '93 .  •  This 
past  fall  Lisa  Kirby  Greissing 
watched  Jay,  varsity,  and  Chris,  junior 
varsity,  play  football  at  St.  Alban's 
School  here  in  Washington.  'Joan 
Segerson  wants  everyone  to  know 
that  she  is  back  in  good  health.  She 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Far 
East  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Joan  will  be  visiting 
her  sister  in  California  soon.  •  Mary 
WurzelbacherHogan,  husband  Phil, 
and  children  Kristen,  Phil  and  Matt 
are  still  in  Scarsdale.  Kristen  hopes  to 
be  the  first  child  of  a  Newton  '72 
graduate  to  enter  BC  next  fall.  Mary  is 
busy  with  the  PTA  sports  and  carpools 
for  her  children.  A  few  times  a  year 
she  runs  into  Suzy  Berry  Slattery. 
•  Margaret  Beany  Verdon  and  Ri- 
chard Byrnes  are  still  enjoying  Long 


Island.  Beany's  summers  are  spent 
gardening,  reading,  and  quilting  as 
well  as  working  in  her  private  clinical 
practice.  This  is  a  reward  for  her  hec- 
tic September  tojune  work  with  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  adults  as  a 
school  psychologist  and  private  clini- 
cal therapist.  Beany  is  now  working 
on  an  article  on  a  successful  case  treat- 
ing obsessive  compulsive  disorder  fo- 
cusing on  the  benefits  of  early  inter- 
vention in  children.  Beany  and 
Marilyn  Scully  Walsh  went  to  the 
reunion  together  and  stayed  with 
Mary  Catherine  Deibel  in  Cam- 
bridge. Also  staying  with  Mary 
Catherine  was  Joan  Kilcarr 
Dannenberg.  •  Congratulations, 
Beany,  on  being  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Psychological 
Assoc.  •  Our  Sarah  was  on  two  cham- 
pionship soccer  teams  this  fall.  •  En- 
couraged by  Shelly  Noone 
Connolly's  success  last  July,  I  en- 
tered a  walk  sponsored  by  a  local 
hospital.  Shelly,  I  barely  finished  the 
walk  and  I  won't  be  entering  any  races. 
•  Take  care  and  please  pray  for  our 
classmates  and  their  families. 
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Joy  Muratore  Malone,  Esq. 
1 6  Lewis  St. 
Little  Falls,  NY  13365 
fax:  (315)  823-2723 

On  Jan.  11,  approximately  14  class- 
mates met  to  carry  out  the  "reach  out 
and  call  three  more  classmates"  re- 
union plan.  The  idea  was  and  is  for 
people  to  get  on  the  phone  and  call 
three  other  people  until  all  1 342  of  us 
are  reached.  When  you  think  about 
walking  into  your  reunion,  you  might 
wonder  who  you  will  run  into.  If  you 
call  three  people  ahead  of  time  and 
make  plans  to  meet  at  the  reunion, 
then  the  reunion  takes  on  a  whole  new 
dimension.  If  you  have  not  been 
reached  by  phone  yet,  why  not  take 
the  initiative  and  call  three  people 
tonight  and  see  if  you  can  make  some 
reunion  plans  for  yourself?  •  We  are 
very,  fortunate  to  have  Linda  Ryan 
Maxwell,  (617)  237-6755,  as  our  re- 
union chairperson.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  Linda  by  telephone.  Her 
goal  is  to  tailor  the  reunion  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  plan  to  attend 
the  reunion,  and  to  get  as  many  of  you 
as  possible  to  attend  the  reunion.  Linda 
and  her  son  David,  15,  reside  in 
Wellesley  where  Linda  has  her  own 
business,  Ryan  Maxwell  Associates,  a 
company  that  markets  and  distributes 
educational  and  environmental  prod- 
ucts internationally.  •  Linda  and 
Marylou  Ryan  worked  on  the  survey 


which  you  received.  •  It's  still  not  too 
late  to  return  your  survey  to  the 
Alumni  Office.  The  Alumni  Office 
was  quite  impressed  with  the  number 
ofsurveys  relumed  so  far.  I  always  felt 
that  our  class  was  special!  •  Expect 
your  reunion  packet  to  arrive  in  early 
March.  Our  contact  person  at  the 
Alumni  Office  is  Ann  Kdwards  '91, 
(800)  669-8430.  •  Received  a  nice 
letter  from  Mary  Elizabeth  Barrett 
GA&S  '74.  She  and  her  husband  re- 
cently moved  to  the  L.A.  area  with 
their  new  baby,  Barrett  Philippe 
Tuttobene,  who  was  born  June  26, 
1992.  Mary,  who  had  been  acting  in 
N.Y.C.  for  four  years  prior  to  mov- 
ing, plans  to  continue  to  pursue  act- 
ing on  the  west  coast.  Her  husband, 
Richard  Tuttobene,  writes  music  for 
television  and  film.  Best  of  luck  to 
you,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and  give  the 
baby  a  big  hug  for  me!  •  Over  the 
summer,  die  Tottobenes  visited  with 
Dave  and  Margie  McMahon 
Wakefield,  who  live  in  Chelmsford, 
with  their  children  Douglas,  10,  and 
Lindsey,  7.  •  Tom  Rowan  wrote  that 
after  graduating  from  BC,  he  moved 
to  Maine  and  worked  for  Coopers  & 
Lybrand.  Currentlyhe  is  controller  at 
HCI/Craftsmen,  a  specialty  construc- 
tion products  company  located  in 
South  Portland,  ME.  Tom  and  his 
wife  Darlene  live  in  Windham,  ME, 
with  their  children  Jon  Aron,  1 5,  and 
daughter  Briana,  2.  Briana  came  to 
the  Rowans  from  an  adoption  in  Hon- 
duras, Central  America,  when  she  was 
six  weeks  old.  Tom  also  wrote  that  he 
visited  the  Heights  last  fall  for  a  foot- 
ball game  and  was  amazed  at  the 
changes!  •  Diane  C.  Jenkins  sent  a 
quick  note  to  say  that  she  received  a 
master's  in  management  from  Lesley 
College's  school  of  management.  For 
the  past  three  years  she  has  been  di- 
rector of  human  resources  at  Endicott 
College  in  Beverly.  •  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Palermo  has  recently  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Millbury. 
•  Had  a  splendid  chat  with  Ginny 
Lepori  Dolan  after  I  read  her  letter 
to  the  editor  in  the  Fall  BC  Magazine 
about  the  demise  of  the  mods.  Ginny 
wrote  thatshe  and  husband  Larry '72, 
will  have  to  point  to  an  "open  recre- 
ation area  to  answer  the  inevitable, 
'where  did  you  and  dad  meet?"  I  called 
Ginny  to  remind  her  that  I  remember 
the  moment  she  and  Larry  met  (I 
introduced  them.)  Talk  about  nostal- 
gia. Ginny  and  Larry  both  have  their 
Ph.D.'s  in  psychology,  she  from  the 
Univ.  of  Rochester,  and  he  from  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago.  They  are  the  proud 
parents  of  Sarah,  13,  Laura,  9,  and 
Devon,  5,  and  reside  in  Ellicott  City, 
MD.  •  Received  a  four  page  fax  from 
Cathy  Loughlin  Mulrenan  and  will 
try  to  fit  as  much  as  I  can  in  this  issue. 


She  had  a  nice  visit  with  Ginny  Ix-pori 
Dolan  over  Thanksgiving  and  Ginny 
made  Cathy  promise  that  she  would 
fax  me.  Cathy  says  this  is  something 
she  has  been  meaning  to  do  for  years, 
but  somehow  never  got  around  to  it. 
Cathy  and  her  husband  Kevin 
Mulrenan  live  in  South  pi  irt ,  CT,  with 
their  sons  Sean,  10  and  Patrick,  7. 
Kevin  is  with  Allstate  in  VVestport, 
and  Cathy  has  been  selling  real  estate 
for  over  15  years  in  Fairfield  County 
with  Williams  Raveis  Real  Estate.  • 
Cathy's  old  mod-mate  Debby  Houle 
and  husband  David  Kavner  live  in 
Exeter,  NH,  with  their  three  chil- 
dren. David  has  his  own  pollution 
control  company.  •  David  Lyons  and 
his  wife  Kathy  live  in  Ridgefield,  CT 
with  their  two  children.  Dave  has  his 
own  accounting  firm  and  is  a  profes- 
sor at  Iona  College.  •  Connor  Ryan 
and  his  wife  Christy  live  in  Fairfield 
with  their  three  children.  Connor  has 
his  own  premium  business.  •  Ned 
and  Peggy  Gillis  Guillette  have  just 
moved  back  to  Needham  with  their 
three  daughters  after  living  on  the 
West  Coast  for  more  than  ten  years.- 
Ned  is  in  personnel  with  Gillette.  • 
Saddened  to  have  to  report  that  Joan 
L.  Verrilli  passed  away  on  Aug.  1 8, 
1992,  at  Methodist  Hospital  in  Lub- 
bock, TX.  She  was  a  teaching  assis- 
tant and  student  in  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram at  Texas  Tech.  Univ.  •  Will  you 
see  me  at  the  reunion?  Maybe,  if  one 
of  my  old  mod-mates  calls  me  up  and 
we  make  plans  to  meet  each  other! 
Hope  to  see  all  of  you'.  No  excuses'. 
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MAY  21  ■  24   -1993 


Christine  A.  Hardiman 
1 6  Prospect  St. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02 136 
(617)361-4524 

Our  condolences  go  to  Susan  Ianella 

and  her  family  upon  the  death  of  her 
father,  Christopher  Ianella.  •  A 
"fledgeling"  reunion  committee  met 
in  the  fall  to  plan  die  20th  reunion 
class  party,  the  centerpiece  of  a  fun- 
filled  weekend!!  Kathy  McDonough 
Hinderhofer,  Peggy  Warnkenjoan 
Brouillard  Carroll,  Celeste  Walker, 
and  Joan  Garrity  Flynn  hope  to  cre- 
ate a  wonderful,  magical  evening  and 
want  everyone  there.  Classmates  can 
help:  call  or  write  your  friends,  the 
more  the  merrier!  •  Fill  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire (this  is  solely  for  a  1973  NC 
reunion  booklet).  Contact  any  of  the 
above  via  the  BC  .Alumni  Office  with 
ideas  and  addresses  of  "lost"  class- 
mates. We  are  looking  forward  to 
May  and  trust  you  are  too. 
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Potrtcio  McNobb  Evons 
35  StroHon  In. 
foxboro,  MA  02035 
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Beth  Docktor  Nolan 
693  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Weston,  MA  02 193 

I  received  a  phone  call  from  Diane 
Tanguay  Prokup,  who  was  spending 
the  Thanksgiving  holidays  with  her 
sister  Norma  Tanguay  Frye,  NC  '73 
and  Ann  Brescia,  NC  '73.  Diane,  her 
husband  Bob  and  daughters  Lisa,  10 
and  Anna,  5,  had  come  up  to  Sudbury 
from  Maryland.  Diane  and  Bob  are 
still  with  the  Federal  government, 
working  at  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Diane  passed  the  news  that 
Nancy  Gregory  Covault,  husband 
Craig  and  daughters  Annie.  10  and 
Ellie,  5  are  now  living  in  Paris.  Craig 
has  become  Paris  bureau  chief  for 
Aviation  Weekly.  When  Diane  chas- 
tised me  for  the  absence  ot  newsnotes, 
I  had  to  reply  1  haven't  received  any 
news.  •  I  am  finishing  my  fourth  and 
last  year  as  a  law  student,  and  am  still 
teaching  morning  nursery  school.  I 
was  elected  town  clerk  for  the  town  of 
Weston  last  May.  Thanks  to  my  hus- 
band Tony  and  daughters  Leigh,  14 
and  Gwen,  10,  for  supporting  me 
during  this  crazy  time.  •  Please  write! 
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Heidi  Schworzbauer  Steiger 
12  West  96th  St.,  #4B 
New  York,  NY  10025 

The  American  Bible  Society  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  new  vice 
presidency  for  development  and 
named  Arthur  Caccese,  a  former  law 
school  development  officer,  to  fill  this 
high  profile  position.  Art  has  vast  ex- 
perience in  various  segments  ofhigher 
education  and  he  "supports  in  signifi- 
cant ways  the  important  mission  ot 
the  American  Bible  Society."  •  Tim 
White  kicked  off  his  campaign  as 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  State  Senate  tor  the  Nor- 
folk and  Plymouth  Districts  at  the 
offices  of  Target  Advertising  in 
Weymouth  back  in  May.  Tim  is  cur- 
rendya  principal  and  founderofWhite 
and  White,  PG,  a  Weymouth  law 
firm.  He  and  his  wife  Betsy,  a  business 
operations  manager  with  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries,  live  in  Hingham  with 
their  three  children.  •  Women  serv- 


ing in  count)  government  hare  more 
than  tripled  in  the  recent  pasijust  ask 
Susan  Adlcr.  who  hat  served  as  town 
administrator  in  Sherbom  for  nearly 
a  year,  managing  agencies  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  ot  Selectmen  and 
serving  as  direct  supervisor  of  the 
employees  in  her  office.  Susan  has 
worked  in  local  government  for  more 
than  ten  years.  •  Robert  Hear*ey 
and  his  wife  Dorccn  are  long  tunc 
admirers  and  members  of  the  Canton 
1  listoncal  Society.  Robert  is  an  asid 
C  jvil  War  student  and  collector.  His 
concern  for  preserving  some  of  the 
artifacts  which  were  damaged  due  to  a 
leaky  old  roof  was  so  great  that  the 
prc.i<  lent  of  the  Society  recommended 
him  to  the  board  of  directors,  who 
unanimously  voted  him  curator.  Next 
year  the  Society  will  celebrate  the 
centennial,  and  Robert  hopes  it's  a 
suitable  one.  •  Patrick  McCarthy,  a 
private  practitioner  in  Martapoisett, 
and  an  adjunct  assistant  professor  at 
the  Boston  Univ.  School  of  Social 
Work,  conducted  a  study  surveying 
105  people  ranging  from  25  to  50, 
who  have  a  parent  recently  treated  for 
alcoholism  at  the  Gosnold  Center. 
What  he  found  was  that  adult  chil- 
dren whose  parents  were  treated  six 
months  or  longer  for  alcoholism  were 
better  adjusted  and  more  satisfied  with 
their  lives  than  the  adult  offspring  of 
alcoholics  who  received  no  treatment. 
This  held  true  for  adult  children  of 
alcoholics  who  no  longer  lived  at 
home.  •  Terence  McSweeney.  j 
merchandise  manager  at  Levitz  Fur- 
niture in  Southington.  CT,  and  his 
wife  Joyce  Gomes,  also  a  BC  gradu- 
ate, have  2  children,  Adam  and  Cara. 
•  Richard  Hug.  a  manager  with  Grant 
Thornton  in  Tampa.  FL.  and  his  wife 
Kim  Spalthoff.  have  two  children. 
Kevin  and  Kelley.  •  Sighted  at  the 
President's  Brunch  and  the  BC/Notre 
Dame  Football  Game  in  South  Bend. 
IN.  were  the  merry  pranksters  oP75: 
Gaetano  Guy  Muzio.  Jamie  J.R. 
Rosencranz,  and  Ron  Worm 
Whitaker.  •  On  a  more  solemn  note, 
we  are  sorry  to  inform  the  class  that 
James  Allen  Merrick  passed  away  on 
July  1".  1992.  He  leaves  behind  his 
wife.  Donna  and  family.  We  extend 
the  Merrick  family  deepest  regrets. 
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Deborah  Melino-Wender 
1 10  Champlin  Place 
Newport,  Rl  02840 

I  have  not  heard  from  anyone  in  quite 
awhile,  so  the  information  in  this  col- 
umn is  based  on  somewhat  dated  file 
info.      •      Barbara      Callahan 
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Saldarriaga,  husband  Juan  and  chil- 
dren Christina,  Paul  and  Peter  are 
living  in  Longwood,  FL.  Barbara  is  a 
VP  with  Colamco.Inc.  •  Donna 
Lenzycki  O'Reilly  is  now  living  in 
Melrose  Park,  PA  with  her  husband 
Terence  and  children  Christopher,  9 
and  Devin,  7.  •  Elizabeth  Gaw 
McGrath  and  her  husband  James  are 
living  in  Plymouth  with  their  chil- 
dren Katherine,  8  and  Edward,  7.  • 
Louise  Paul  Morin  is  the  business 
manager  for  a  medical  office  in  North 
Smithfield,  RI.  She  is  living  in  the 
same  town  with  her  husband  Robert 
and  their  two  children,  Danielle  and 
Micaela.  •  Carol  Fitzsimons  is  work- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  as  a  territorial 
manager  for  Cigna  Corp.  Carol  is  a 
member  of  CPCU,  the  Society  of 
Chartered  Property  Casualty  Under- 
writers. •  Mary  Ferris  is  living  in  San 
Francisco  where  she  is  a  claims  man- 
ager with  Levinson  Bros.,  Inc.  Please 
write  to  update  the  sparse  informa- 
tion I  have  and  to  let  your  old  class- 
mates know  what  you  are  doing! 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
lOGreaton  Rd. 
W.  Roxbury,  MA02132 

Class  president  RickCarlson  has  been 
busy.  Last  October  18  he  married 
Allison  L.  Read  at  St.  Ignatius  Church. 
Father  Frank  Murphy  of  the  BC  his- 
tory dept.,  so  near  and  so  dear  to  so 
many  classmates,  celebrated  the  nup- 
tial Mass.  In  January  '93,  after  two 
years  as  superintendent  for  public 
schools  in  southern  Franklin  County, 
Rick  began  his  duties  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Lunenburg  public  schools. 
There  he  oversees  high  school,  middle 
school,  elementary  school,  pre-school 
and  special  education  programs  with 
a  total  student  population  of  about 
1,600.  Rick  intends  to  finish  his  doc- 
torate in  education,  and  the  move 
brings  him  geographically  closer  to 
many  BC  friends.  Congratulations! 
•  Elizabeth  Keeley  has  been  named 
deputy  chief  trial  counsel  to  the  new 
district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County, 
Ralph  C.  Martin  II.  Elizabeth  previ- 
ously served  stints  as  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Middlesex  County 
and  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  in 
Boston.  Among  several  duties,  she 
supervises  the  prosecution  of  major 
felony  cases  in  Superior  Court.  Con- 
gratulations to  Liz,  and  also  to  Linda 
Bucci,  who  has  been  named  to  run 
the  newly  formed  domestic  violence 
unit  in  the  same  office.  Linda  served 
for  many  years  as  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Norfolk  County,  and  im- 
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mediately  prior  to  her  new  position, 
taught  for  two  years  at  BC  Law  School. 
•  Wedding  bells  rang  last  summer  for 
Frank  Armo  and  Susan  Van  Wyck. 
Frank  sports  a  master's  degree  from 
Babson,  and  both  husband  and  wife 
are  employed  by  Fidelity  Investments. 
Congratulations!  •  Dr.  Marianne 
McFarland  isapartneratthe  Hyannis 
Animal  Hospital,  having  graduated 
from  the  Cornell  Univ.  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  She  has  per- 
formed surgery  on  all  creatures  great 
and  small  for  over  ten  years.  •  Harvey 
A.  Dorren  married  Karen  M.  Rohack 
last  May.  Harvey  is  director  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  Acsist  Associates  of 
Minneapolis.  Congratulations!  • 
That's  all  for  now  folks!  Enjoy  a  safe 
and  wonderful  winter,  keep  the  episdes 
coming  and  God  bless! 
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Roland  J.  Regan,  Jr.,  Esq. 
1 1  Hathaway  Road 
Marblehead,  AAA  01945 

I  hope  things  are  going  well  with  all  of 
you  since  I  last  corresponded.  The  fall 
season  has  passed  us  by,  a  bit  too 
quickly  it  seems.  Winter  is  now  upon 
us.  It's  time  to  anticipate  and  witness 
first  hand  the  upcoming  BC  basket- 
ball and  hockey  seasons.  •  As  every 
issue  appears,  more  of  our  classmates 
are  starting  or  adding  to  their  family 
and  or  continuing  with  their  educa- 
tion. Recently  John  Jepsen  and  his 
wife  Joanne  gave  birth  to  their  first 
child,  James  Ryan  on  March  13, 1992. 
James  Ryan  weighed  9  lbs.  2  oz!  • 
Debra  Mericantante  recendy  com- 
pleted her  Ph.D.  in  health  science. 
Deb  and  her  husband,  a  Navy  physi- 
cian, live  in  Ponte  Verda  Beach,  FL, 
with  their  two  daughters  Tiffany,  12 
andTracy,  10.  •  Tumingto  the  world 
of  business,  real  estate  and  law;  Cindy 
Seltzer  Pollard  is  enjoying  her  posi- 
tion as  a  realtor  for  Re/Max  First 
Choice  in  Westboro.  She  would  love 
to  be  of  assistance  to  any  fellow  class- 
mates looking  for  property  in  that 
area.  •  Eric  Shuman  has  been  pro- 
moted to  VP  and  controller  of  Axel 
Johnson  Inc.  where  he  will  be  respon- 
sible for  accounting,  control,  budgets 
and  analyses  and  management  infor- 
mation systems.  Eric  had  held  various 
management  positions  with  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  in  Boston.  •  Peter  C. 
McMutty,  Jr.  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  controller.  He'll  direct 
all  accounting  and  cost  control  func- 
tions for  the  company  including  au- 
dits, cash  management  analysis  and 
plans,  budgets  and  forecasting.  Peter 
lives  in  Lincoln  with  wife  Bonny  and 


daughter  Sarah.  •  Henry  Waldren 

HI  has  joined  the  staff  at  the  Milwau- 
kee School  of  Engineering.  Previ- 
ously he  served  as  director  of  develop- 
ment at  the  Medical  College  of  Wis- 
consin. •  Gary  McCourt  has  been 
promoted  to  VP  at  Peter-Elliot  &  Co. 
in  Boston.  Gary  specializes  in  down- 
town Boston  and  Cambridge  office 
leasing  arrangements.  •  Catherine 
Palmer,  Esq.  is  a  federal  prosecutor 
in  the  country,  and  woks  on  breaking 
the  Asian  heroin  smuggling  ring  in 
the  U.S.  She  received  her  J.D.  from 
Catholic  Univ.  in  1980.  •  Steve 
Lynch  has  been  elected  to  the  Society 
of  Industrial  and  Office  Realtors 
(SIOR)  New  England  Chapter.  He 
holds  a  MBA  from  Babson.  •  My 
prediction  that  the  1992  BC  Eagles 
would  have  a  post-season  bowl  bid  in 
their  future  came  true.  Coach  Tom 
Coughlin  is  a  first  rate  coach!  Wait 
until  he  has  two  more  years  to  recruit, 
the  BC  football  program  will  be  in  the 
top  ten!  •  Hats  off  to  our  classmate 
Peter  Cronan  who  completed  an- 
other fantastic  year  behind  the  mike 
for  BC  football  on  WEEI.  Take  care! 
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Cathleen  J.  Ball  Foster 
15105  Cedar  Tree  Dr. 
Burtonsville,  MD  20866 
(301)776-6123 


Our  15th  Year  Reunion  is  the  week- 
end of  May  21-23.  Our  reunion  com- 
mittee is  hard  at  work  planning  a  great 
reunion  weekend!  Here  are  the  high- 
fights:  Fri.,  May  2 1  is  BC  Night  at  the 
Boston  Pops  and  Sat.,  May  22  is  our 
Class  reunion  party  in  Robsham  The- 
ater on  lower  campus.  •  Watch  your 
mail  in  March  for  details  and  reserva- 
tion forms  from  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. On-campus  housing  in  Walsh 
Hall  on  lower  campus  will  be  avail- 
able on  a  first-come-first-served  basis 
for  both  Fri.  and  Sat.  nights,  and  block- 
ing with  friends  is  welcomed.  Other- 
wise, book  your  hotel  rooms  early 
because  it's  a  sell-out  weekend  in  Bos- 
ton with  many  of  the  area  colleges 
celebrating  their  commencements. 
Reservations  for  Walsh  housing  and 
all  reunion  events  can  only  be  made  by 
returning  the  forms  in  the  March 
mailing  to  the  Alumni  Association.  • 
Onto  some  updates  on  classmates. 
Eileen  Carney  Pavlenkov  is  mar- 
ried to  Victor,  an  MIT  alumnus  from 
Nizhni,  Norgorod,  Russia.  They  have 
two  children,  Volya,  2  1/2,  and  baby 
Elena.  Eileen  works  at  WGBH  and 
lives  in  in  Arlington.  •  Attention 
Karen  Darcy:  Mary  Jane  Farley  has 
been  found!  Her  address  is  1 9  Holly- 


wood Rd.,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02 132, 
and  she'd  love  to  hear  from  you!  •  See 
you  in  May! 
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Laura  Vitagliano 
78  Wareham  St. 
Medford,  MA02155 

Hi!  Hope  you  all  are  enjoying  the 
winter!  Jim  Vaughn  now  lives  in 
Greenwich,  CT.  He  switched  jobs  in 
Nov.,  1991  from  Playtex  to  Guinness 
Import  Co.  in  Stamford.  He  is  the 
director  of  business  development  and 
training  for  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  He 
travels  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Czecho- 
slovakia, England,  Ireland  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  He  says  that  the 
last  BC  party  he  went  to  was  Janet 
Roby's  wedding  in  New  Orleans  in 
May,  1991.  It  was  a  great  party,  and 
tied  in  nicely  with  the  New  Orleans 
Jazz  Festival.  •  John  O'Connell  sent 
me  your  update  sheets  and  I'm  happy 
to  relate  and  pass  this  news  onto  you! 
Vickie  Chantlos  is  now  working  for 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  as  a  concierge 
and  quality  vision  coordinator  in 
Marina  Del  Rey,  CA.  •  Claude 
Fontaine  fives  in  Lexington  with  his 
wife  Cynthia  and  their  three  children. 
He  practices  oral/maxillofacial  sur- 
gery in  Arlington  and  Brookline.  • 
Peggy  Tomaselli  Brantley  moved 
from  Boston  to  North  Carolina  with 
her  husband  Paul  and  their  children, 
J.Q.  and  Megan.  They  were  expect- 
ing their  third  child  last  October,  but 
I  haven't  heard  the  outcome  yet!  • 
Brenda  Hamlet  Spooner  has  been 
living  in  Oxford  for  the  past  five  years 
with  her  husband  Paul  and  their  two 
sons,  Oliver  and  Julian.  She  is  em- 
ployed as  a  publicity  assistant  and 
editorial  consultant  for  the  ESRC 
Program  on  Information  and  Com- 
munication Technologies.  •  Meghan 
Hurley  Roncolato  and  her  husband 
Gerry  live  with  their  two  boys,  Nicho- 
las and  Joseph,  in  Japan  until  May, 
1993.  Her  husband  is  the  executive 
officer  on  the  USS  Mobile  Bay. 
Meghan  has  met  Gerry's  ship  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Sydney,  Australia  and  said 
that  it  was  wonderful!  •  Barbara 
Gould  was  a  "proud  parent"  as  she 
watched  a  horse  she  trained  and  sold 
compete  in  the  1992  Olympic  Games 
in  Barcelona  for  Korea.  It  was  a  thrill 
for  her  to  see  him  compete  at  such  a 
high  level.  Her  only  regret  was  that 
she  was  not  riding  him  there  for  the 
U.S.A!  •  Pat  Lynott  Bonan  and  her 
husband  Jim  moved  to  New  Jersey 
two  years  ago.  She's  still  working  for 
Chase,  but  is  now  in  their  new  securi- 
ties subsidiary  and  is  responsible  for 


building  up  new  business.  •  Annette 
Chase  Alphcn  and  husband  Paul  '76 
have  two  children;  Paul  7,  and  Chris- 
topher, 4,  who  attend  all  the  BC  fool- 
ball  games.  She  recently  started  her 
own  private  practice,  "Offccntric 
View,"  which  pr<  ivides  orientation  and 
mobility  instruction  for  the  blind.  • 
Brian  Kickham  and  wife  Ellen  had 
twins,  Erin  Anne  and  Christopher 
James,  on  Sept.  16,  1992.  Brian  says 
they'll  join  Billy  and  Brian  at  the  3rd 
annual  family  ice  skating  party! 
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Jay  Geary 
1 1  Pond  St. 

Needham,  MA02192 
(617)449-9212 
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Alison  Mitchell  McKee 
c/o  Hunton  &  Williams 
P.O.  Box  3889 
Norfolk,  VA  23514 
(804)  640-5329 

I  enjoyed  seeing  many  of  you  at  the 
Northwestern  game  in  September 
while  I  was  at  BC  attending  the  bi- 
annual Alumni  Admissions  Chairper- 
sons' Conference.  •  J.T.  Fucigna  and 
wife  Leslie  were  at  the  game  with 
their  new  baby  girl,  Ann.  J.T.  is  a 
bond  salesman  with  Smith  Barney  in 
Manhattan  and  lives  with  his  family  in 
Darien.  •  Patrick  and  Meg  Kelleher 
had  a  baby  boy,  Patrick,  this  past 
summer.  Meg  is  a  director  of  finance 
for  Mass.  Industrial  Finance  Agency 
and  lives  in  Marshfield.  •  Scott  Seidel 
is  a  bond  trader  with  Barclay  Invest- 
ments in  N.Y.C.  and  lives  with  his 
wife  Linda  and  two  boys  in  Wilton, 
CT.  •  John  Graham  works  for 
Reebok  in  the  Boston  area.  He  and  his 
wife  Amy  recendy  celebrated  the  birth 
of  their  new  daughter,  Rachel.  •  Dave 
Sowa  is  an  ob/gyn  in  the  Hartford 
area.  •  Susan  Powers  O'Leary  and 
her  husband  Rich,  who  live  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  recendy  had  their  first 
child — a  son,  Ryan.  •  Best  wishes  to 
Lisa  Voltolini  McDonald  and  her 
husband  John  on  the  birth  of  their 
third  child,  Courtney.  Lisa  and  John 
live  in  Andover  and  also  have  a  daugh- 
ter Jennifer  and  a  son  Christopher.  • 
In  January  1992,  Glen  Turner  left 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  after  working  as  an 
instructor  pilot  since  1986.  While 
serving  in  the  Gulf  War,  Glen  re- 
ceived the  Air  Force  Air  Medal  for 
Combat  Service.  He  is  currendy  a 
pilot  for  American  Airlines  and  serves 


in  the  Air  Force  Reserves  as  a  captain, 
C-130  aircraft  commander,  al  Dob- 
bins Air  Force  Base  in  Georgia.  ( Hen 
and  his  wife  Carmen  have  a  son,  Glen 

Jr.,  7.  The  Turners  live  in  Coral 
Springs,  FL.  •  Congratulations  to 
Chuck  Wynters  and  bis  wife  Kathy 
on  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Anne- 
Louise,  in  June.  •  Leonard  Nuara  is 
a  partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Budd, 
Larner  &  Gross.  He  and  his  wife 
Janet  Carrieri  Nuara  live  in  Tinton 
Falls,  NJ.  •  Best  wishes  to  Lee  Slap 
and  his  wife  Laurie  on  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  William  Rutherford, 
in  September.  Lee  was  recently  named 
as  a  partner  of  Edwards  &  Angell  law 
firm  in  Boston.  •  Although  she  is  a 
recovered  cancer  patient,  Karen 
Kalbacher  continues  to  fight  against 
cancer  by  participating  as  a  cyclist  in 
various  fundraisers.  Recendy  she  rode 
in  the  Pan-Massachusetts  Challenge 
Bicycle  Race  and  the  West  Coast  In- 
ternational Bicycle  Classic  to  raise 
money  for  the  Jimmy  Fund  (the  fund- 
raising  division  of  the  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute)  and  the  Special 
Olympics.  •  Mary  Rose  Greenough 
and  her  husband  Philip  live  inMilford, 
CT,  where  Mary  Rose  works  for 
Greenough  Communications.  •  In 
December,  Laureen  Ri/./.o  Pulford 
began  work  at  Judith  Wisnia  and  As- 
sociates as  a  speech  and  language  pa- 
thologist. Laureen  lives  in  Newfane, 
VT  with  her  husband  John  and  their 
daughter  Brittany.  •  Congratulations 
to  Graham  Smith.  CPA,  on  his  re- 
cent promotion  to  partner  in 
MacDonald,  Page  &  Co.  where  he 
has  practiced  since  1984.  He  and  his 
wife  Barbara  live  in  Cape  Elizabeth, 
ME  with  their  two  daughters.  • 
Kathleen  D'Amico  Rooney  gradu- 
ated from  Fordham  Univ.  Law  School 
in  May  and  is  an  associate  with 
Donovan,  Leisure,  Newton  and  Irvine 
in  New  York.  •  Congratulations  to 
Frank  D'Amore  on  his  election  to 
president  of  Montgomery  County, 
Pennsylvania's  Big  Brothers/Big  Sis- 
ters Assoc.  Frank  practices  law  at  Saul, 
Ewing,  Remick  &  Saul  in  Philadel- 
phia. •  Michael  Whouley  worked 
with  the  Clinton  campaign  as  a  top 
advisor  to  coordinate  Clinton's  po- 
litical efforts  with  Democrats  in  vari- 
ous states.  •  Dr.  Mark  Edward 
Lanzieri,  a  cardiologist,  recently 
joined  the  practice  of  Dr.  Mark  I. 
Jacobs  in  Lewiston,  ME.  •  Patricia 
Driscoll  is  the  executive  director  of 
Girls'  Incorporated  of  Lynn,  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  building  girls' 
capacity  for  responsible  and  confi- 
dent adulthood,  economic  indepen- 
dence, and  personal  fulfillment.  She 
is  also  working  towards  her  master's 
degree  in  human  service  administra- 
tion.* Kathleen  Scanlan  is  director 


of  the  Mass.  Council  on  Compulsive 
GamhlingPnTgllHIl  **WHHIlI  Ottf  Br 

Gonzalez,  is  a  feature  writer  in  the 
office  of  public  information  at  Vale 
Univ.  Susan  and  her  husband  Philip 
live  in  New  lla\cn  with  their  two 
children,  Stephanie  and  DanieL*  Loo 

Papadcllis  and  Laura  Palmer  H4  arc 
the  proud  parcntsofa  baby  boy.  Chns- 
topherjohn,  born  Aug.  17, 1992.  Lou 
Owns  Gold  Unlimited  in  Ashland  and 
coaches  boys'  soccer  for  N'arick  1  ligh 
School.  •  Last  March  Maryann 
Zschau  started  herown  theatre  com- 
pany with  Mark  Haddad  '87  called 
Rave  Revues  Theatre  Co.  They  pro- 
duced a  very  successful  revue  this  past 
summer  at  the  Boston  Center  for  the 
Arts  and  had  a  number  of  perfor- 
mances in  the  Boston  area  for  the 
holidays.  Maryann  also  currendy  has 
the  role  of  Sister  Mary  I  lubert  in  the 
Boston  production  of  "Numense"  at 
the  Theatre  Lobby  in  Boston  and 
plans  to  marryjohn  Peters  III  injune. 
•  I  know  all  of  you  join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Ellen 
Egan  Balicki  who  lost  both  her 
mother  and  her  husband  within  the 
last  six  months.  Ellen  wrote  me  after 
seeing  her  name  in  the  fall  issue  of 
BCM  .  Ellen  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
FL,  just  before  her  mother  passed 
away  in  July  and  is  a  systems  analyst 
for  Barnett  Bank.  She  reports  that  she 
is  enjoying  the  beach  and  plans  to 
travel  with  thejacksonville  ski  club  to 
Big  Sky  Montana  in  February.  Ellen, 
our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you 
and  your  family. 
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Lisa  M.  Capalbo 
49  Maplecrest  Dr. 
Greenville,  Rl  02828 

I  hope  that  everyone  enjoyed  the  holi- 
day season.  Here  is  what  has  been 
happening  over  the  past  months.  • 
Congratulations  to  Parti  Lynch 
Harwood  and  husband  John,  Law 
'78,  on  the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
daughter  Lindsay  Anne,  last  Septem- 
ber. She  joins  brotherlohn  and  sister 
Kylie  in  Pawtucket,  Rl.  •  Steven 
Burns  has  been  promoted  to  associ- 
ate partner  at  Anderson  Consulting,  a 
business  unit  of  the  Arthur  Andersen 
Worldwide  Organization.  •  Gene 
Roman  wrote  that  he  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  1BA  (Puerto  Rican  Ten- 
ants in  Action)  in  the  South  End  of 
Boston.  He  is  working  in  the  Arte  V 
Cultura  dept.  helping  to  promote  the 
Latino  cultural  and  artistic  heritage.  • 
Anthony  Keating  was  a  contestant 
on  Jeopardy.'  last  September.  He  and 
wife  Beth  became  parents  of  a  son. 


Nathanial.'I  "hey  livcuiOH/mpu.  WA. 
•  \im  Sunn  received  her  nutter's  in 
health  administration  and  a  MBA  from 
the  L  niv.  of  Pittsburgh  latt  spring  • 
Jean  0»lpitts  r  cinschreiber  updated 
us  on  w  hat  has  been  happening  in  her 
life  since  graduation  Jean  received  an 
MA  from  BC  in  Kurnpcan  history  and 
is  studying  for  a  master's  in  library 
science  at  Simmons  College.  She  cur- 
rently works  in  the  economics  depart- 
ment at  BC.  Jean  married  Steven 
Keinschreiber.  Kr.  James  Mass?  of 
Queens  College,  NY  performed  the 
v.  edding ceremony  at  Newton  ChapeL 
Parry  Raubc  Wilson  sang  at  the  wed- 
ding. Parry  and  husband  Steve  be- 
came parents  of  a  daughter.  Joan 
Paulina.  The  Wilsons  also  have  a  son 
Ned.  •  Anne  Marie  Tersigni  Reidy 
announced  the  birth  of  their  third 
daughter,  Amanda,  last  May.  She  joins 
sisters  Ginevra  and  Jessica.  Anne 
Marie  is  practicing  law  part-time  for 
Calfie,  Halter  and  Grisw  old  in  Cleve- 
land. OH.  The  Rcidys  live  in  Cleve- 
land Heights.  •  Michael  Dikcr  and 
w  ife  Elizabeth  announced  the  birth  of 
their  third  child.  Jonathan.  Ellen  and 
Michael  have  a  new  brother.  Michael 
is  a  plant  engineer  at  Becton  Dickinson 
in  Orangeburg.  NY.  They  reside  in 
Danbury.  CT.  •  Mara  Levy  has  been 
named  operations  human  resources 
manager  at  Duval  &  Partners  of  Bos- 
ton. Mara  lives  in  Peabody.  •  Con- 
gratulations to  Heather  Gillespie 
W'alano  and  husband  Carl  on  the 
birth  of  their  fourth  son.  Eric  He- 
joins  Jeff.  Steven  and  Michael.  The 
Walanos  are  living  in  Cranford.  NJ.  • 
PeterLipsky  married  Irene  Zaremba 
last  September  in  N.Y.C.  Mods  2''  \ 
&B  were  well-represented.  The  ush- 
ers included  Jamie  O'Rourke.  Jon 
Rather  and  TJ  DellaPierra.  Peter 
and  Irene  live  in  Tarn  town.  NY.  The 
"stable"  is  getting  smaller!  Hope  all  is 
well!  •  Michael  and  Adrian  Chu 
Redmond  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  their  son  Conner  last  fall. 
Michael  and  Adrian  also haveadaugh- 
terAlly.  •  Steve  Plausteinerandwife 
Susan  became  parents  tor  the  first 
time  with  son  Eric  They  live  in  New 
Jersey.  •  Congratulations  to  all  of  our 
classmates  thisye-ir  who  have  extended 
their  families! 
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Cynthia  J.  Bocko 

71  HoodRd. 

N.  Tewksbury,  MA  01 876 

(508)851-6119 


Man  Timpany  Miller,  a  graduate  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School, 
practices  commercial  litigation  at  the 
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law  firm  of  Duane,  Morris,  and 
Heckscher  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  Last 
March,  Mary  married  JackMiller  in  a 
hot  air  balloon  over  Aspen,  CO.  • 
John  Devaney  and  wife  Linda  of 
Brewster,  NY  announce  the  birth  of 
son  John  Eugene  in  April.  •  Karen 
Santaniello  Edwards  gave  birth  to 
hersecond  child,  Alexander  Cole,  and 
lives  in  Texas.  "Hi  to  all  Bums  and 
Bumettes."  •  Jane  Casey  was  ap- 
pointed clinical  supervisor  and  reha- 
bilitation teacher  at  the  Blind  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  New  York.  'John 
Dorn  graduated  from  the  Doctorate 
Life  College  of  Chiropractic  in 
Marietta,  GA  and  has  a  private  prac- 
tice in  YarmouthPort.  'Robert  Egan 
holds  a  management  position  in  the 
brokerage  division  of  Weld  Manage- 
ment Co.  in  Boston.  •  Eileen  Reilly 
O'Shea  is  a  nurse  at  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Hospital.  •  Elizabeth  Celia 
married  James  Artaiz  '80  and  lives  in 
Banks,  OR.  •  Ellen  McGroary  is  a 
human  resources  manager  at  United 
Technologies  Corp.  in  Stratford,  CT. 
•  Julie  Devlin  Oliver  received  her 
MBA  from  Babson  College  last  spring 
and  is  a  finance  manager  at  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  •  Deborah 
Colantonio  is  a  senior  evaluator  at 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
Washington,  DC  and  purchased  a 
new  house  in  Fredericksburg,  VA. 
Thanks  for  the  great  card,  Deborah !  • 
I  just  returned  from  an  incredible  trip 
to  New  Zealand,  a  place  too  beautiful 
for  words!  •  Please  write,  our  column 
was  unusually  short  this  time  around. 
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Carol  A.  Baclawski,  Esq. 
29  Beacon  Hill  Rd. 
W.Springfield,  MA  01089 
(413)737-2166 

Adrian  Kerrigan  is  director  of  alumni 
relations  at  St.  Peter's  College  in  Jer- 
sey City,  NJ.  •  Nancy  Smith  Fell 
teaches  at  the  Undercliffe  First  School 
in  Bradford,  England.  •  Catherine 
Treacy  is  a  sales  manager  at  the 
Goodwin  Hotel  in  Hartford,  CT.  • 
Raymond  Murphy  was  promoted  to 
assist.  VP  in  the  public  funds  division 
at  State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  • 
Mark  Ingalls  was  appointed  VP  and 
comptroller  at  Granite  Bank  in  Keene, 
NH.  Mark  received  his  master's  in 
finance  from  BC  in  May  '91.  • 
Michael  Nurse  was  promoted  to  VP 
and  general  manager  at  Corridor 
Broadcasting's  WHLL  TV  27  in 
Worcester/Boston.  •  Laura  Palmer 
and  her  husband  Lou  Papadellis  '8 1 
are  the  proud  parents  of  a  baby  boy, 
Christopher  John,  born  August  17. 
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Laura  is  a  registered  nurse  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital  in  Worcester.  Lou 
is  the  owner  of  Gold  Unlimited  in 
Ashland  and  is  a  soccer  coach  for 
Natick  High  School.  •  Germany  is 
the  new  home  for  Randy  and  Susan 
Ghidella  Howard,  with  their  two 
children,  Nichole  and  Richard.  Randy 
recendy  completed  a  master's  in  health 
care  administration  and  is  chief  of 
clinical  support  in  Heidelberg  at  the 
130th  Station  Hospital.  •  James  G. 
Lackey  has  been  working  for  Reebok 
International  in  N.Y.C.  He  married 
Delores  D.  Miles  on  October  3 1 ,  1992 
at  the  Holy  Cross  Church  in  Rumson, 
NJ.  In  attendance  were  Mark 
Waterhouse,  Phil  Pratt  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mark  Gaston.  •  Claudette 
Dufour  married  Gary  Makuch  last 
June  14  in  Swansea.  They  reside  in 
Randolph.  Claudette  is  a  nurse  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  and  John  is  an  envi- 
ronmental engineer  for  the  Mass. 
Dept.  of  Environmental  Protection. 
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Barbara  Ward  Wilson 
86  Cedar  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02 184 

Jeff  and  Julie  Corritori  Brant  were 
joined  by  their  first  child,  a  baby  girl 
named  Lauren  Nicole,  on  Aug.  1, 
1992.  The  Brant  family  lives  in 
Roanoke,  VA.  •  Dan  Keating  is  work- 
ing at  Bulringer  Ingleheim  in  Indiana 
and  recently  earned  an  MBA  from 
Northwestern  Univ.  in  Chicago. 
•  Tom  Honan  also  received  his  J.D. 
from  BC  Law  in  1991  and  is  a  lawyer 
at  Choate,  Hall  &  Stuart  in  Boston.  • 
Lynne  Chandler  Spirito  and  her 
husband  Dr.  Nicholas  Spirito  live  in 
Doverwiththeirson.  •  BillandAnne 
Kane  Barres  are  living  in  N.Y.C. 
Anne  operates  an  antique  business 
and  Bill  works  for  Deutsche  Bank  in 
real  estate  lending.  •  Rosemary 
Trovato  works  in  sales  and  product 
development  at  BioGenics  and  lives 
in  San  Francisco.  •  Congrats  to  Doug 
Flutie  onleadinghisteam,the  Calgary 
Stampeders,  to  a  win  of  the  Grey  Cup. 
Doug  passed  for  480  yards  and  two 
touchdowns  as  the  Stampeders  cap- 
tured the  80th  Canadian  Football 
League  championship!  •  Angela 
Re  I  la  Manning  and  her  husband  John 
were  joined  by  Alexandra  (Allie)  on 
Sept.  17,  1992.  Angela  and  John  did 
attend  Sara  McCarthy's  wedding  to 
Bob  Casassa  in  New  Hampshire  on 
Aug.  2 1 , 1 992 ,  however,  due  to  Allie's 
arrival  they  missed  Mimi  Barrett's 
Oct.3, 1992weddingto  Bob  Bouchard 
in  Litde  Compton,  RI.  Attending  both 
weddings  were  Susan  and  Mark 


Lavoie,  who  are  living  in  Marblehead, 
Nancy  Schneider,  who  has  her  own 
business  as  a  massage  therapist  in 
Philadelphia  and  Analisa  Suma,  a 
lawyer  in  New  Jersey.  •  Tracey 
Campbell  and  Larry  Schwartz  were 
married  on  Aug.  15, 1992  in  Malvern, 
PA.  Many  85ers  attended  including 
Susan  Yarvis  Hayden,  Jennifer 
Hayes  and  Lauren  Wilkens.  Cynthia 
Luckart  did  a  reading  at  the  wedding. 
Other  classmates  attending  were  Pe- 
ter Connors  who  was  a  groomsman, 
Andrea  Koletas  Speigel  and  John 
Spiegel,  Tom  Scully,  Paul  Fischer 
and  Peter  Hillenbrand,  who  pulled  a 
"Hilly."  Tracey  and  Larry  bought  a 
100  year  old  farmhouse  in  Strafford, 
PA  and  are  happily  renovating  it.  • 
Lonny  Quinn  is  living  in  LA.  where 
he  is  pursuing  an  acting  career.  •  Dan 
Flynn  lives  in  Quincy  with  his  wife 
Sue.  Dan  recendy  launched  his  politi- 
cal career  by  running  for  a  seat  on  the 
Governors  Council  in  Quincy.  Dan 
ran  a  terrific  campaign,  but  did  not 
win.  Better  luck  in  the  next  race,  Dan. 
•  Congratulations  to  Maura  Kelly 
and  Chris  Conforti  on  their  recent 
engagement.  They  will  be  married  on 
Aug.  28,  1993  on  Cape  Cod.  Maura 
works  at  the  Boston  Globe.  •  Margaret 
Langan  married  Evan  Ladouceur  in 
June,  1992.  Margaret  earned  an  MBA 
from  Harvard  and  is  an  investment 
banker  at  Dillon  Read  &  Company  in 
New  York.  •  Gregory  Hart  married 
Pearl  Bandel  on  Sept.  1, 1991  in  West 
Orange,  NJ.  Greg  graduated  from 
Rutgers  Law  School  and  is  employed 
as  an  attorney  with  Gladstone  and 
Mitchell  in  Hackensack.  •  Marnee 
Armstrong  married  Alexander  Winer 
on  Oct.  1 1,  1992  in  Spring  Lake,  NJ. 
Marnee  is  a  big  time  litigation  lawyer 
at  Anderson,  Kill  in  N.Y.C.  and  Alex 
is  a  history  teacher  and  soccer  coach  at 
Rye  Country  Day  School.  They  live 
in  Rye,  NY.  Sue  Feeney  and  Jill 
Keating  were  in  the  wedding.  Sue  is 
an  English  teacher  in  Harvard  and 
really  enjoys  living  there.  Jill  is  work- 
ing for  Xerox  and  is  pursuing  a  MBA 
at  NYU.  •  Kathleen  Fletcher  is 
studying  interior  design  at  the  Par- 
sons School  of  Design  in  N.Y.C.  She 
lives  in  New  Jersey.  Kathleen  was 
spotted  drinking  beer  out  of  Bob 
Foley's  loafer,  while  he  was  drinking 
out  of  her  shoe  late  in  the  night  at  a 
post-wedding  party  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong's  house.  •  John 
Birkmeyer  married  Laurie  Hallam 
on  Oct.  5,  1991  in  Bradford,  VT. 
Chris  O'Malley  served  as  best  man. 
John  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  is  a  surgery  resident  and 
research  fellow.  John  works  at  the 
Dartmouth-Hi  tchcockMedical  Cen- 
ter in  Hanover,  NH.  •  Theo  Spilka 
and  his  wife  Tamara  recendy  moved 


to  a  larger  home  in  Ramsey,  NJ,  with 
their  three  children:  Stephen 
Alexander,  3,  and  twins  Marc  Elliot 
and  Christine  Yvonne,  who  were  born 
on  May  26,1 992 .  Theo  is  working  in 
the  fragrance  industry  for  Firmenich, 
a  company  which  is  based  in  Geneva. 
•  Congrats  to  Rob  and  Margie 
Neeser  Hillman on  the  birth  of  their 
first  child,  Kathryn  Margaret  on  May 
26,1 992 .  Rob  and  Margie  are  living  in 
Cohasset.  •  Ahuge  reunion  in  Elkhart, 
IN  occurred  for  the  BC/Notre  Dame 
game  in  October.  Gail  and  John 
Sadowey  hosted  Jim  Kelly,  Paul 
Terrile,  Bob  Clemente,  Brian 
Gllligan,  Pete  Bachiochi,  Colleen 
Skufca,  Staphanie  Fine,  Flash 
O'Malley,  Brian  Farley,  Mindy  Kail, 
Rich  Callahan,  Terri  Kelly,  Jeff 
Degoes,  Lew  Madley,  Ken  Israel  '88 
and  Tony  Arias.  Unfortunately,  Steve 
Sitley  had  to  bow  out.  The  group 
agreed  to  meet  for  future  BC/Notre 
Dame  matchups.  •  Robert  Turcotte 
married  Sharon  Lynch  on  May  30, 
1 992  in  Newton.  Robert  is  director  of 
sports  marketing  at  Northeastern 
Univ.  •  Don  Fillion  Jr.,  married 
Marie  Ramadei  on  Oct.  7,  1991  in 
Hamden,  CT.-  Don  is  VP  of  distribu- 
tion at  Management  Systems  in 
Milford.  •  Thanks  again  for  all  of 
your  letters  and  notes. 
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Karen  Broughton  Boyarsky 
36  Olde  Lantern  Rd. 
Bedford,  NH  03102 

Bruce,  Michael,  Katherine  and  I  have 
moved  to  Connecticut.  Bruce  has 
started  a  new  business,  Quality  Bind- 
ing and  Mailing  Corp.  in  North  Ha- 
ven. Watch  for  our  new  address!* 
The  mail  has  been  slow  again — please 
keep  in  touch!  I  heard  from  Tim 
Stepanek  who  is  married  to  Therese 
Doucette,  '87.  They  are  the  proud 
new  parents  of  Timothy  James,  Jr.! 
Tim  is  working  in  the  family  frms 
business.  •  Thanks  to  George  Gonser 
who  wrote  with  the  news  that  he  was 
married  last  summer  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Eileen  are  living  in  West 
Roxbury.  George  is  with  the 
Chickering  Group,  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  Cambridge.  Yes,  George,  I 
have  two  babies!  •  Patty  Quinn  mar- 
ried Dave  Carver  last  June.  They  have 
relocated  to  Gaithersburg,  MD.  Patty 
reports  that  many  86ers  attended  her 
wedding,  includingKaren  Kozlowski 
who  is  engaged  and  planning  a  sum- 
mer wedding,  and  Debbie  Stickle 
Powers  who  has  a  son,  Brian.  •  Maria 
Judith  Ramos  has  moved  to  Adanta, 
GA  and  is  an  assistant  regional  coun- 


scl  in  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.*  Anne  Donahue 
Eberhart  has  a  new  baby  boy,  David 
Michael  Jr.  Anne  and  her  husband 
live  in  Napcrvillc,  IL.  Anne  is  with 
Proctor  and  Gamble.*  1  loved  hear- 
ing from  Maria  YoungGaffhey,  who 
married  Mike  Gaffhey  '82  and  lives  in 
Fairfield,  CT  with  baby  Kathleen 
Mary.  She  is  also  expecting  their  sec- 
ond child  this  spring!  Good  luck! 
Maria  reports  that  Maria  Isacco 
Donegan  and  husband  Paul  '84  have 
a  little  boy,  Timothy.  Eileen  Early  is 
engaged  and  planninga  summer  wed- 
ding. Eileen  is  an  account  executive 
for  Prime  Network  in  NYC*  Patty 
O'Brien  Guilfoile  and  her  husband 
Tom  had  a  little  boy  last  summer. 
Patty  and  family  live  in  Duxbury  and 
she  is  working  at  Mass.  Financial  Ser- 
vices.* Maureen  Murphy  now  lives 
in  Washington,  DC*  I  attended  my 
high  school  10  year  reunion  recendy — 
why  am  I  telling  you  this?  Because  I 
saw  Maureen  Connaughton  who  is 
finishing  her  master's  in  education  at 
Univ.  of  Michigan  and  living  in  Ann 
Arbor.  I  saw  Paula  I , eland  Kent  and 
her  husband,  Paul  who  have  recently 
relocated  to  San  Francisco,  Marty 
Mathews  who  is  married  and  living 
in  Tennessee  where  he  owns  and  op- 
erates Little  Caeser  Pizzerias.  I  also 
saw  Peter  Allen,  who  by  the  way  is  a 
great  guy!!  He  is  an  attorney  for  a 
Manhattan  law  firm.  •  Where  are  you? 
P.C.  Bennison  and  Nelson  Dupere? 
Let  me  know! 
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Agnes  Gillin 

1100  Ashbridge  Rd. 

BrynMawr,  PA  19010 

(215)525-3673 

Katherine  Eastment  is  the  new  di- 
rector of  corporation  and  foundation 
relations  at  Radcliffe  College.  • 
Bettina  Laswood  is  employed  by 
Western  &  Sampson  Engineering  as 
a  staff  geologist.  •  David  Ellis  has 
been  appointed  VP  of  business  and 
financial  affairs  at  Pine  Manor  Col- 
lege. •  Linden  Aalfe  is  a  nurse  psy- 
chotherapist affiliated  with  Alliance 
Counseling  &  Therapy  of  Stoneham. 
•  Demos  Kouvairs  was  recendy  pro- 
moted to  manager  in  the  audit  prac- 
tice of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in  Boston. 
Demos  now  resides  in  Stoneham  with 
his  wife.  •  Kevin  Harman  was  ap- 
pointed VP  of  marketing  for  Adantic 
Thermoplastics,  Co.,  an  innovator  in 
polyurethane  molding  technology. 
Kevin  is  living  in  Providence.  • 
Stephen  Friedman  has  been  elected 
VP  of  Bank  of  Vermont.  Stephen  and 


his  wife  Rachel  reside  in  South 
Burlington  with  their  daughter  An- 
drea. •  Pamela  Everett  Clarke  was 

appiiinu-d  lo  program  (  oonhnator  tor 
the  Progressions  Codepcndcncy  Al- 
ternatives Program  at  Northwestern 
Institute,  a  private  psychiatric  hospi 
tal.  •  Judy  Stamos  has  been  pro- 
mi  ited  to  P.R.  senior  acct.  manager  at 
McDougull  Associates  Marketing, 
Advertising,  and   Public  Relations. 

•  Jeffrey  Donofrio  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  ot  the  Conn. 
Society  to  prevent  blindness.  I  Ie  is  an 
associate  at  Tyler  Cooper  &  Alcorn  in 
New  Haven,  specializing  in  commer- 
cial and  securities  litigation.  •  Merys 
Downer  a  dental  student  at  UConn 
Health  Center,  received  a  Colgate- 
Palmolive  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion Foundation  Scholarship.  •  Ri- 
chard Butch  Tierney  resides  in 
Denville,  NJ  and  is  pursuing  his  MBA 
at  Seton  Hall  while  employed  at  Se- 
curities Data  Company.  •  Christine 
Wisleader  Burke  and  her  husband 
Rick  welcomed  a  new  son,  Matthew, 
last  August.  They  are  living  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Christine  is  working  for 
Financial  Data  Services  in  Quincy. 

•  Jackie  Gradison  reports  that  since 
college  she  has  worked  on  a  ranch  in 
Wyoming,  went  to  Ohio  State  Col- 
lege of  law  and  is  married  to  attorney 
Ken  Godlewski.  She  is  finishing  her 
first  year  as  an  associate  attorney  with 
the  firm  Scanlon  and  Gearinger  in 
Akron,  OH.  •  Susan  Shey  married 
another  Long  Beach  native,  Jeff 
Dvonch.  They  are  both  living  and 
working  in  Long  Beach.  Susan  is  in 
her  fifth  year  with  Harbor  Bank  as  a 
marketingdirector.  •  Kathy  Warren 
lives  in  West  L.A.  and  is  working  for 
a  publishing  company.  *  Justin 
McCarthy  is  living  in  Tokyo  work- 
ing for  Cosmo  Public  Relations.  • 
Katy  Stephens  Dobens  just  had  a 
baby  girl  named  Ashley.  Katy  is  a  loan 
officer  with  Bay  Banks.  The  happy 
family  lives  in  Nashua,  NH,  and  I'm 
sure  Charlie  is  helping  with  diaper 
duty.  •  Therese  Doucette  Stepanek 
and  husband  Tim  '86  welcomed  the 
birth  of  son,  Timothy  James  Jr.,  last 
August.  Therese  is  on  maternity  leave 
from  teaching  and  is  loving  life  at 
home  withTimmy.  •  Kristi  Ding  got 
married  last  summer  to  Ted  Allen. 
They  are  both  finishing  dieir  Ph.Ds 
in  biology  at  BC  and  living  in  Chest- 
nut Hill .  Guess  what  her  senior  room- 
mates are  up  to?  •  Maura  Keane 
married  Mark  Dowling.  A  [aura  works 
at  Beth  Israel  and  Mark  is  getting  his 
Ph.D.  •  Kristin  Spada  married  Alike 
Daly  and  is  living  in  Rhode  Island.  • 
Debbie  Masone  is  getting  her  MBA 
at  Dartmouth.  •  Katey  McCafferty 
got  her  master's  in  psychology.  • 
Classmate  Steve  Yoch  married  An- 


drea  Vtunstei  Win  September. They 
are  living  m  Minneapolis  when 

is  a  lawyer  and  \ndrca  is  producing 
Spoil  .  Radio.  •Jcrc  Shea  can  Ik 
(bund  on  Broadway.  I  Ic  is  playing  in 
rid  Dolll  in  V  i  .C.Jere  is  hap- 
pily married  and  living  in  Harrison, 
NY.  •  Connie  Cardoze  Shyne  and 
her  husband  John  arc  living  in  Fairfax 
Station,  VA.  They  have  a  daughter 
Katherine  Leigh  and  a  baby  on  the 
way.  •  Ken  Doyle  and  Bethany 
Kessler  have  been  married  since  1990. 
Ken  finished  his  MBA  at  Duke  and 
works  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
They  have  a  four  month  old  son, 
Ryan  John,  and  they  live  in  White 
Plains,  NY.  •  Sherrie  Stuckv  fin- 
ished her  A1BA  at  L'NC  Chapel  Hill. 
She  lives  in  Kansas  Citv  and  works  for 
Hallmark.  •  Ken  Marshall  and  Kathy 
Burns  have  been  married  since  1988 
and  live  in  Hoboken,  NJ.  Both  are 
working  hard  and  Ken  is  also  working 
on  his  MBA.  'Jodie  Myers  married 
Larry  Russell.  They  live  in  New 
Hampshire  and  are  expecting  their 
first  child.  •  Beth  Rochford  lives  and 
works  in  Chicago,  IL.  She  has  her 
very  own  house,  but  does  have  a  pla- 
tonicroommate,  Steven  Ferruci.  who 
is  now  a  lawyer  after  graduating  from 
BC  Law.  •  Donna  Gagne  lives  on 
the  Cape  and  is  helping  her  fiancee 
run  a  successful  restaurant.  •  Eric 
Slifka  and  Laurie  Quint  were  mar- 
ried in  August,  and  honeymooned  in 
Europe.  Attending  the  wedding  were 
classmates  Rob  Sabella.  Rob 
Driscoll,  Catherine  Stanton.  Alolly 
Martin,  Chris  Horan  and  his  wife 
Denise,  George  Roper  and  Steve 
Birmingham.  Eric  and  Laurie  are 
livingin  Wavland.  •  Catherine.  Alolly 
and  Julie  Stamos  recently  returned 
from  New  Orleans  where  they 
watched  the  BC/Tulane  Game,  vis- 
ited assistant  D.A.  Janet  Woodka. 
and  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  Pat  O'Briens. 
Julie  Stamos  recently  started  a  new 
job  at  Boston  LTniv.  in  the  public 
relations  dept.  •  Also  starting  a  new 
job  is  Betty'  DeConto,  who  moved 
back  to  Boston  from  Atlanta  to  work 
for  Leonard.  Monihan,  Lobars  and 
Kelly  public  relations  in  Providence. 


Kara  Connell 

240  Broadway  Street  #1 

Somerville,  MA  02 145 

(617)628-5179 

Greetings!  A  quick  thank  you  to  all 
those  who  have  been  writing  in  to 
keep  us  updated.  As  always,  there's 
plentv  ot  news,  so  here's  the  latest.  • 
Phil  Santalla  and  wife  Kellev  'SO  are 


living  in  Seattle.  WA  and  enjoying  bfe 
intheNortfaweM  •  Uvnn  the  Seattle 
area  arc  Jim  \  andcrsiice,  who  works 
for  Microsoft,  Inc.  and  Colleen 
Burkly  •  Jim  McDonnell  ■  work- 
ing for  a  private  investigating  firm  in 
New  Jersey  and  living  in  New  York. 
He  plans  to  mov  c  to  Hong  Kong  in 
the  next  year  to  pursue  international 
business  opportunities  •  kirsten 
Alcsscr  recendy  completed  a  master 
of  science  in  nursing  degree  from  the 
L  ni\ .  of  Texas  I  Icalth  Science  Cen- 
ter at  San  Antonio.  She  plans  to  move 
to  Phoenix.  AZ  where  she  will  be 
working  asa  college  professor  in  nurs- 
ing. •  Pat  McMorran  wrote  in  to  let 
us  know  that  he  has  finished  his  first 
year  as  an  athletic  trainer  for  the 
Toronto  Blue  Jay  Organization.  His 
team  is  in  the  minor  leagues  in 
Dunedin,  FL.  Pat  lives  in  Ridgefield. 
CT  during  the  off-season.  On  his  way 
home  from  Florida,  Pat  stopped  in  to 
see  BC  roommate  Rick  Newman 
and  his  wife  Carolyn  Reers  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Rick  is  a  reporter  G 
NasunJH  arid Report,  while  Carolyn 
recendy  graduated  from  Georgetown 
Law  and  passed  the  Bar.  •  Jimmy 
Sorrento  graduated  from  Boston 
Univ.  Goldman  School  of  Dentistry 
and  is  planning  to  go  back  to  school  to 
specialize  in  orthodontics.  •  .After 
spending  the  last  four  years  in  Boston. 
Brigid  Cashman  has  moved  back  to 
Chicago,  where  she  is  teaching.  She 
and  Kevin  Cooper  will  be  married  in 
April  '"  v  Among  the  attendants  will 
be  Stephanie  Sellew  and  Amy 
Richardson.  Amy  works  for  G  V.  Capi- 
tol  and  lives  in  Stamford.  CT.  I  was 
very  impressed  to  hear  that  Amy  ran 
two  marathons  in  one  year!  Stephanie 
is  teaching  in  West  Roxbury  and  lives 
in  Charlestown  with  Parti  Carroll. 
Parti  is  working  for  Coopers  and 
Lybrand  in  Boston.  •  .Also  at  Coopers 
and  Lybrand  in  Boston  is  Lynda 
Weld]  •  Carolyn  Riley  is  working 
as  a  teacher  at  thejohn  Hancock  Day 
Care  (."enter  in  Boston.  She  is  living 
m  Dedharo.  •  Alike  Jalbert  of 
Sturbridge  has  begun  working  as  an 
associate  in  the  law  office  of  George  J . 
Robinson  in  Webster.  •  After  earning 
his  doctor  of  medicine  degree  in  sur- 
gery. Steve  Kaminski  is  completing 
a  residency  at  Stanford  Univ.  Hospi- 
tal. •  David  Santoriello  oi  Hillside. 
NJ  has  joined  Coleman  e<  Pellet.  Inc.. 
a  Union,  NJ  based  public  relations 
firm,  as  an  account  executive  with  the 
pharmaceutical  group.  Dave  Craft 
has  earned  both  an  MBA  and  a  law 
degree  from  the  Univ.  ot  San  Fran- 
cisco. •  As  always,  there  are  a  number 
of  weddings  and  engagements! 
Heather  Al-Chokhachy  married 
Phillip  Cronin  11  in  July  "92.  Heather 
is  a  CPA  and  rax  accountant  with 
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Ernst  &  Young  in  Boston.  She  is 
attendingthe  Bentley  College  Gradu- 
ate Tax  Program  to  obtain  a  master's 
degreein  taxation.  Heather  and  Phillip 
are  living  in  Plymouth.  •  Also  joining 
the  ranks  of  married  folks  are  Peggy 
McGill  and  Doug  Mantz,  who  tied 
the  knot  in  September  '92 .  •  Theresa 
Puleo  and  Drew  Agnew  exchanged 
vows  in  Monterey,  CA  this  past  Au- 
gust. Julie  Miller  was  a  bridesmaid  in 
their  wedding.  Theresa  works  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson  as  a  pharmaceu- 
tical representative.  She  and  her  hus- 
band plan  to  relocate  in  Boston.  • 
Gina  Baluyot  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Peter  Saba  in  September  '93 .  • 
Also  planning  a  September  '93  wed- 
ding are  Judith  Barry  and  Kyle  Kordas 
of  Greenwich,  CT.  Judith  is  working 
as  a  branch  manager  for  Entertain- 
ment Publications  in  Ardsley,  NY.  • 
John  Cardot  is  happily  married  and 
living  in  Fresno,  CA  where  he  works 
as  a  lawyer  in  a  tax  law  firm.  •  Please 
write  in  and  let  me  know  what's  going 
on!  If  you  wrote  in  before  November 
and  haven't  seen  your  information  in 
a  column  yet,  please  write  again,  as 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  I  didn't 
receive  your  note  for  some  reason!  • 
Our  5  year  reunion  is  the  weekend  of 
May  2 1  -2  3 .  Watch  your  mail  in  March 
for  details  and  reservation  forms  from 
the  Alumni  Assoc.  The  Class  Reps 
and  Reunion  Committee  are  busy 
planning  a  great  reunion  weekend! 
Here's  a  preview  of  events  specifically 
for  '88:  Fri.,  May  2 1 ,  party  at  Playoffs 
Dance/Sports  Bar  in  downtown  Bos- 
ton, 9  p.m.-close;  Sat.  May  22,  barbe- 
cue and  live  band  at  Shea  Field,  noon- 
4  p.m  and  semi  formal  Reunion  Din- 
ner Dance  in  Conte  Forum  on  lower 
campus  6:30  p.m.-midnight;  Sun.May 
23,  Mass  and  continental  breakfast  in 
Walsh  Hall  at  11  a.m.  Housing  in 
Walsh  Hall  is  available  on  a  first- 
come-first-served  basis  for  both  Fri. 
and  Sat.,  and  blocking  with  friends  is 
welcomed.  Otherwise,  book  your  ho- 
tel rooms  early  because  it's  a  sellout 
weekend  in  Boston  with  many  area 
colleges  celebrating  their  commence- 
ments. Reservations  for  Walsh  hous- 
ing and  all  reunion  events  can  only  be 
made  by  returning  the  forms  in  the 
MarchmailingtotheAlumniAssoc.  • 
See  you  in  May!! 
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Joanne  Foley 
20  Meredith  Circle 
Milton,  MA  02 186 
(617)698-1328 
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Kara  Corso 
279  Hampton  Court 
Newington,  CT06111 
(203]  673-9764 

It  was  great  to  see  such  a  voluminous 
turnout  of  '90s  at  the  BC  football 
games  this  year!  I  kept  running  into 
John  Farrell  '89 — gotta  love  those 
season  ticket  holders!  •  AbbyCasner 
is  living  in  LA.  and  working  for  the 
William  Morris  Agency  with  a  liter- 
ary agent.  She  has  been  there  since 
June  and  welcomes  visitors;  Abby  can 
be  reached  at  (310)  858-8217.  •  Joe 
Kolinski  lives  in  Arlington,  VA  and  is 
an  aide  to  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato. 
•  Congratulations  to  Patrick  Faye 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  sales 
staff  of  Boston  Consolidation  Ser- 
vice, after  having  worked  for  AJ  Fritz 
Company  and  ANR  in  sales  positions. 
•Joe  Zaccheo  passed  the  CPA  exam 
this  past  summer.  He  works  for 
O'Connor  &  Drew,  PC,  CPA  in 
Quincy.  •  Wendy  Willman  is  an 
adoption  counselor  for  Adoption 
Planning,  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  GA.  • 
Patricia  MacWilliams  is  the  men's 
unit  counselor  at  the  Pine  Street  Inn, 
a  homeless  shelter  in  Boston.  She  is 
also  earning  a  nursing  degree  at  the 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital  School 
if  Nursing.  Patricia  lives  in 
Dorchester.  •  Betsy  Whalen  works 
for  IMCC,  an  international  manage- 
ment consulting  company  in  Wash- 
ington, DC  while  also  pursuing  a 
master's  degree.  Her  roommate 
Marcelle  Mogavero  is  teaching  fifth 
grade  in  the  Fairfax,  VA  school  sys- 
tem. •  Lori  Sables  lives  in  Detroit, 
MI  and  has  gone  back  to  school  to  get 
her  engineering  degree.  •  Rori  Liss 
travels  the  globe  for  General  Electric, 
overseeing  their  operations.  •  Gwen 
Kuber  graduated  from  Thunderbird 
in  December,  1 992  with  an  MBA  and 
plans  to  relocate  to  San  Francisco.  • 
Mark  Komanecky  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  market  field  representative 
in  the  grocery  retail  operations  divi- 
sion of  Procter  &  Gamble  in  Boston. 
Mark  has  also  recently  become  en- 
gaged to  Jennifer  Thumm;  a  fall  wed- 
ding is  planned.  •  Katie  Turkel  is  a 
headhunter  for  Stern  &  Watson  in 
Manhattan.  •  Jen  Royes  works  for 
Chase  Manhattan  in  Global  Securi- 
ties, also  in  Manhattan.  •  Liz  Padula 
is  an  account  executive  for  MCI  in 
San  Francisco,  where  Geraldine 
Abello  and  Carrie  Graham  also  re- 
side. •  Scott  Ashline  works  for  North- 
west Mutual  Life  Insurance  in  San 
Diego.  •  Bob  Goldman  lives  in  Chat- 
tanooga, TN  and  is  a  recruiter  for  his 
former  high  school.  •  Jen  Phelps 


works  for  Anderson  Consulting  in 
Washington,  DC.  •  Gabrielle 
Dudnyk  works  in  advertising  for  Self 
magazine  in  Manhattan.  •  Melissa 
Cornell  is  at  Fordham  Law  School.  • 
Colleen  Duggan  Henderson  still 
lives  in  Bangkok,  Thailand  with  hus- 
band Aaron.  •  A  big  hello  to  Andrea 
Capozzi  and  Kim  Blasenak — it  was 
nice  to  hear  from  you!  Andrea  and 
Kim  still  live  together  (since  fresh- 
man year!)  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  Kim  is  an  assistant  buyer 
for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Andrea  is 
media  relations  specialist  forKetchum 
Public  Relations.  Congratulations  to 
Andrea  who  is  engaged  to  Chris  Pace 
'89;  they  will  marry  in  September  in 
Westchester,  NY.  •  Congratulations 
to  Katie  Spain  McLaren  who,  along 
with  husband  Frank,  are  expecting 
their  second  child  in  July.  They  have 
a  son,  Daniel  Patrick,  who  is  almost 
two  years  old.  The  McLaren  family 
lives  in  Watervliet,  NY.  Katie  left  her 
job  at  Trustco  Bank  Corp.  in  May  to 
be  a  full-time  mom  and  provide  day- 
care for  other  children  in  her  home.  • 
Congratulations  also  to  Kimberly 
Clark  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Ted  Yarbrough  on  August  7, 1 993 
in  Tampa,  FL.  Kimberly  graduated 
from  Columbia  Univ.  teacher's  col- 
lege in  August  with  a  master's  degree 
in  developmental  psychology.  She  is 
currendy  at  FEGS,  a  large  mental 
health  agency  in  N.Y.C.;  she  works  as 
a  rehabilitation  counselor  for  adults 
living  with  mental  illness.  •  Other 
nuptials  of  months  past  include  Su- 
san Murray's  May  8,  1992  wedding 
to  Jeffrey  Johnson.  Susan  works  for 
Federal  Department  Stores,  Inc.  in 
Cincinnati;  the  couple  lives  inMilford, 
OH.  •  Also,  Sajid  Usman  married 
Susan  Fay  '91  on  June  6.  He  is  em- 
ployed by  Anderson  Consulting  in 
Boston.  •  Stephanie  Tang  married 
Joseph  Bartoldus  on  June  20. 
Stephanie  works  in  Manhattan  at  the 
advertising  agency  FCB/Leber  Katz 
Partners;  the  couple  lives  in  Rockville 
Centre,  NY.  •  Laura  Cappuccia  and 
Sean  Szekely  were  married  October 
1 0, 1 992  in  Hartford,  CT.  They  hon- 
eymooned in  Italy  and  are  living  in 
Seymour,  CT.  Sean  manages  the 
Assaggio  restaurant  in  West  Hartford 
and  Laura  is  a  computer  programmer 
in  Stamford.  •JenniferSchuItzmar- 
ried  John  Seiller  in  San  Diego;  they 
now  live  in  Sun  Valley,  ID.  •  Bernhard 
Emil  Frei  got  married  this  past  sum- 
mer and  lived  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
•  Michelle  Moran  recently  directed 
and  choreographed  a  poem  written 
by  her  third  and  fourth  grade  class  at 
the  Friends  Academy  in  Locust  Val- 
ley, NY.  This  production  won  first 
place  in  the  elocution  section  of  a 
Martin  Luther  King  commemorative 


contest  in  Nassau  County  schools.  It 
was  later  presented  at  a  winners'  cel- 
ebration held  at  Hofstra  Univ. 
Michelle  lives  in  Larchmont,  NY.  • 
Congratulations  to  all  the  law  school 
graduates  this  year:  Rita  Rodin  will 
graduate  from  St.  John's;  Melissa 
Cornell  from  Fordham  Law;  Neal 
Splaine  will  receive  his  degree  from 
Suffolk  Law;  and  Andrea  Heffernan 
is  in  her  third  and  final  year  of  law 
school  at  Catholic  Univ.  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  She  plans  to  practice  educa- 
tion law.  •  If  you  are  interested  in 
donating  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
bone  marrow  program  in  memory  of 
David  Ullrich,  write  to:  Conn.  Mar- 
row Donor  Program,  c/o  American 
Red  Cross,  Conn.  Regional  Blood 
Services,  109  Farmington  Ave., 
Fairfield,  CT  06032. 
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Christine  Bodoin 
55  Lands  End  Lane 
Sudbury,  MA  01776 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  Laura 
Moorehead  for  her  help  in  getting 
me  organized  with  this  column.  She 
did  a  great  job  of  keeping  us  all  in- 
formed! •  Appropriately  enough  for 
Valentine's  Day,  Michelle  Verzilli  is 
now  living  and  working  at  ADP  in  the 
Boston  area,  and  was  married  Octo- 
ber 17,  1992  to  Sean  Carpenter 
(Johnson  &  Whales  '90).  The  wed- 
ding tookplace  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
Sean  andMichelle  are  originally  from. 
Fellow  classmates  attending  include: 
John  DiBartolo,  Phil  Grondin,  Julia 
Covino,  Lisa  Dimidjian,  Angela  Siraco 
and  Kristen  Mulgrew.  •  Stephen 
Lombardi  was  recendy  inducted  into 
Nick  Cerio's  International  Martial 
Arts  Assoc.  Hall  of  Fame.  He  was 
honored  as  Male  Black  Belt  Fighter  of 
the  Year  in  the  middleweight  divi- 
sion, having  studied  karate  since  the 
age  of  14.  •  Peter  Northgraves  re- 
cently relocated  to  Adanta,GA  where 
he  is  employed  by  Sawyer  Riley 
Compton  ad  agency.  He  lives  within 
ten  minutes  of  William  Teasly, 
Cooz,  Neil,  Sherri  and  Grade.  • 
Christine  McGlone  spent  a  year  with 
JVC  in  Hays,  MT,  working  on  an 
Indian  reservation.  •  Kristin 
Mulgrew  is  living  and  working  in  her 
hometown  of  Westwood  for  a  com- 
puter service  and  support  company 
called  Verysus.  •  Tina  Dienhart  was 
working  in  downtown  Boston,  but 
returned  to  school  last  fall  for  her 
master's.  •  Alike  Regnall  is  presendy 
workingand  livingin  the  DC  area.  He 
hopes  to  return  to  graduate  school 
soon.  •  Dan  Crosse  and  Sean  Hanley 


arc  currently  working  in  Boston  as 
account  executives  for  Harry  Murphy 
&  Company,  Inc.  Word  has  it  that 
Scan  is  spending  his  free  time  work- 
ing as  a  fashion  model  with  interna- 
tionally recognized  photographer 
Patrick  Demarchiclier.  I  ,ook  for  him 
in  advertisements  currently  running 
in  national  publications.  •  Fred 
Molfino  has  switched  jobs  and  is  now 
atMontgomery  Securities,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco based  investment  bank.  •  Craig 
Tagliamonte  is  still  working  with 
The  St.  Paul/Seaboard  as  an  under- 
writer, but  has  been  transferred  to 
Toronto,  Ontario.  •  Melissa  Schwab 
moved  into  Monique  Acevedo's 
apartment  in  the  upper  east  side  of 
N.Y.C.  Melissa  is  currently  working 
at  the  financial  investment  company 
of  Morgan  Stanley  in  Rockefeller 
Center.  She  expressed  that  she  ex- 
pects that  the  country  will  be  returned 
to  greatness  now  that  Bill  Clinton  is  in 
office.  •  Susan  Moynihan  is  working 
for  the  National  Braille  Press  in  Bos- 
ton. •  Evemarie  Brosnihan  was  se- 
lected out  of  40  applicants  as  the  new 
special  education  teacher  at  the  Shaker 
Lane  Elementary  School  in  Littleton. 
•  Jennifer  Pomerantz  has  been  se- 
lected for  membership  in  the 
Gallaudet  Univ.  chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  an  international  honor  soci- 
ety in  education.  She  is  a  candidate  for 
a  master's  degree  at  Gallaudet,  her 
field  of  study  is  teaching  the  deaf  and 
multi-handicapped.  •  Joanna  Kaselis 
received  the  Five  Star  Award  as  an 
employee  of  the  Ritz  Carlton.  •  Pat 
Dwyer  was  hired  as  assistant  dean  of 
admission  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  He  is  living  in  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  VA  •  A  letter  with  lots 
of  news  was  received  from  Harry  Patz. 
He  has  been  busy  working  for 
Microsoft  as  a  reseller  marketing  rep- 
resentative in  New  Jersey.  Last  sum- 
mer Harry,  Philip  Eliopoulos  and 
Don  Niss  shared  a  summer  place  in 
Newport,  RI.  Phil  is  living  in 
Charlestown,  and  is  in  his  second  year 
of  law  school  at  Suffolk  Univ.  Don 
was  promoted  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  N.Y.C.  Todd  Mitchell  was 
promoted  to  a  senior  systems  engi- 
neer position  at  Apple  Computer  in 
Connecticut.  •  Joe  Furino  is  living  in 
Norwood,  working  as  an  account  ex- 
ecutive for  AT&T.  •  Jonathan 
Mulrooney  is  living  with  Paul 
Barroquiero  in  Boston  and  pursuing 
his  doctorate  in  English  from  Boston 
Univ.  •  Rob  Kelly  is  entering  his 
second  year  at  NYU  Medical  School 
while  Paul  Zgursynski  is  in  his  sec- 
ond year  at  Georgetown  Medical 
School.  •  Dave  Anderson  is  on  the 
Law  Review  for  his  second  year  at 
Cornell  Univ.  •  Harry  Patz  and  John 
McGuire    went    to    see    Bruce 


Springsteen  at  thcA1eadoul.inds.John 
and  Paul  Jasinkcwic/.  are  working 
for  Kidder  Pcabody  in  Manhattan.  • 
Shelby  Lovett  is  in  her  second  year  at 
Mississippi  Law  School  and  Kcllic 
Moroney  is  teaching  in  Bristol,  Nl  I. 

•  George  Skabardonis  is  living  in 
Fairfield,  CT  and  works  as  a  sales 
professional  with  a  toy  company  in 
Manhattan.  •  HelpMe,JeffVbcrwein 
is  currently  in  flight  school  for  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  Pcnsacola,  FL, 

•  John  Falvey  is  a  R.A.  in  the  Mods 
while  he  finishes  his  last  year  in  the 
BC  MBA  program.  •  Lasdy,  a  big 
congratulations  goes  out  to  Jennifer 
Gillette.  She  and  her  husband  Todd 
welcomed  the  birth  of  their  first  child, 
Robert  James  Paletta,  on  May  2, 1992 
in  Chelmsford.  •  Enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
winter  season  and  write  me  with  your 
latest  news! 
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Paul  L.  Cantello 

60  Parmelee  Avenue 

Hawthorne,  NJ  07506 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  sent  me  let- 
ters over  the  past  few  months.  It  was 
great  hearing  from  you!  Please  keep 
the  letters  coming.  Here's  the  latest 
news  from  the  Class  of  1992.  • 
Michael  De Winter  is  teaching  fifth 
grade  math  and  computers  at  Nativity 
Prep.  •  Laura  Kiley  is  working  for 
Putnam  Mutual  Funds'  Investment 
Services  in  Boston.  •  Heather 
Mazzeo  is  interning  for  fashion  de- 
signer Donna  Karan  in  N.Y.C.  while 
attending  the  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  •  Anne  Marie  Valente 
is  attending  the  Univ.  of  Vermont 
Medical  School.  •  Sarah  Condon  is 
teaching  kindergarten  in  Wellesley.  • 
Elaina  Rodolakis  is  teaching  eighth 
grade  english  and  math  in  Spring- 
field. •  Lisa  Noller  and  Barry 
McDonald  are  attending  the  Univ. 
of  Chicago  Law  School.  •  Dave 
1  lain  ish  and  Eunhee  Choi  work  for 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  N.Y.C.  • 
Mike  Bolduc  is  attending  Boston 
Univ.  Law  School.  •  Anne  Nathe 
and  Kate  Miller  are  employed  at  the 
John  Hancock  Child  Care  Center.  • 
Dimitrios  Angelis  is  involved  with 
Teach  For  America  in  Long  Beach, 
CA.  •  Irene  Sullivan  works  for  "The 
Spirit  of  Boston"  in  Boston.  •  Gary 
Lo  is  currently  a  staff  accountant  for 
Price  Waterhouse  in  Boston.  •  After 
spending  last  summer  in  Denmark  as 
a  software  developer  tor  Kuwait  Pe- 
troleum, Lynn  Tanksley  is  working 
on  a  graduate  degree  in  computer 
science  at  the  Univ.  ot  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin. •  Amy  Ross  is  currently  living  in 


Greencasdi    DN  and  working  as  an 

ions  counselor  .it  Di 
i  'in  '  .in  writ)  t"  \my  at  504 
"-"in  i  li  Jackson  Street.  Apt.  *2, 
Greencastle,  IN'.  46135.  •  loin 
Guida  is  working  as  a  staff  consultant 
tor  Anderson  Consulting  in  N.Y.C 
I  him  is  involved  with  the  admissions 
office  and  asks  anyone  interested  in 

becoming  an  alumni  interviewer  to 

contact  Ann  Kirklys  in  the  admissions 
office.  •  Mark  L.  Brock  is  a  special 
agent  with  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 

in  Government  Center,  Boston.  • 
Louis  Kodumal,  Dana  Herrmann 
and  Lori  Schneider  are  attending 
the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  Law  School.  • 
Sean  Faherty  works  for  the  Media 
Dept.  of  National  Westminster  Bank 
in  Manhattan.  •  Mary  Sousa  is  at- 
tending the  BC  Grad  School  for  So- 
cial Work.  •  After  sunning  last 
summer's  typhoon  on  Guam,  Reena 
Thadhani  is  back  at  BC  attending  the 
Law  School.  Write  to  Reena  at  6 
Whittier  Place,  Boston,  MA 02114.  • 
Matthew  McGovern  has  joined 
O'Connor  &  Drew,  P.C.,  CPA, 
Quincy.asastaffaccountant.  •  Bonnie 
Fong  is  an  audit  plus  ingmt.  trainee  at 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  which  is  located  on  Wall  Street. 
•  LoriDesrocheshasacceptedalabo- 
ratory  research  position  3t  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital  in  Newton- 
Wellesley.  •  Monica  Snowdeal  is  a 
medical  lab  technician  at  Bioran  in 
Cambridge.  •  Michelle  Blanford 
works  for  the  Marriott  Corporation 
in  Chicago.  •  Kelly  Flynn  is  an  ac- 
count manager  at  the  Knight  Tuition 
Payment  Plans.  •  Brett  Burns  is  a 
MDP  associate  at  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  N.Y.C.  1  le  spent  his  summer 
bicycle  camping  along  the  \  lississippi 
River,  and  even  visited  Graceland.  • 
Melissa  Harrington  teaches  second 
grade  at  Lunenburg  School  in 
Lunenburg.  'Jane  Crowley  is  work- 
ing at  the  BC  Alumni  Association. 
We  now  have  our  very  own  represen- 
tative to  look  out  for  our  class.  •  Kerry- 
Batting  wins  the  prize  tor  sending  mc 
die  longest  letter  this  issue.  •  Kerry, 
Cindy  Abella,  and  Colleen  Odium 
are  part  ot  an  Aetna  training  program 
(working  as  systems  analysts)  in  1  lart- 
ford,  CT.  •  Susan  Moriarty  is  volun- 
teering with  the  JVC  in  .Anchorage, 
AK.  •  Scott  Dunbar  is  in  his  second 
semester  at  Tufts  Medical  School. 
Send  him  money!  •  Brian  Russ.ik 
and  Lisa  Olsta  recently  moved  to  San 
Francisco.  Lisa  works  tor  NCR.  Brian 
wins  the  prize  tor  sending  me  the 
shortest  letter  diis  issue.  •  Thanks  to 
even  one  who  inquired  as  CO  what  I've 
been  up  to!  I  am  employed  by  an 
investment  bank  in  N.Y.C.  as  the  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  financial  officer. 
Besides  work,  1  am  a  member  ot  the 


Alumni  Asvxmion  board  of  direc- 
tors and  I  al  olumn  four 
•  One  Last  note  on  the  job 
front  If  you  arc  looking  for  a  job.  the 
reer  Center  now  has  a  tele- 
phone c>b  bank.  You  can  call  in  from 
anywhere  and  listen  to  tob  listing*  (by 
job  field  and  by  location./  The  only 
requirement  to  use  this  free  service  is 
to  sign  up  and  receive  an  access  code. 
Call  the  ( .arcer  (,cnter  for  more  in- 
formarjon. 


Evening 
College 

Jane  T.  Crimlisk  '74 
1  1 3  Sherman  Rd 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02 167 

David  McGrath  '68  and  his  wife  Su- 
san reside  in  Framingham.  They  have 
three  childrenjoan.  Shaun  and  Chris- 
topher. David  volunteers  as  a  CCD 
teacher  and  is  the  manager  for  Babe 
Ruth  baseball.  He  has  been  in  the 
transportation  industry  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  New  Fngland  Railroad  Club.  • 
John  Wade  '69  and  his  wife  Cheri 
reside  in  Marlboro  with  their  two 
children.  Amy  and  Daniel.  Congratu- 
lations, John,  on  being  the  recipient 
of  the  Robert  F.  Fulmer  award.  • 
F.dith  Wilson  75  is  a  media  coordi- 
nator and  represents  publishers  in  the 
Boston  area.  •  Man  Murrax 
CCD  coordinator  at  St.  .Margaret's  in 
Beverly  Farms.  Man,  has  been  at- 
tending WheelocY  College  to  earn  a 
master's  and  has  been  in  the  field  of 
education  as  a  teacher  and  consultant- 
Good  luck.  Man .  •  Daniel  Joyce  "86 
and  his  wife  Janet  reside  in  Milton 
with  theirrwoyoung  children.  Daniel 
and  Douglas.  Dan  has  published  ar- 
ticles in  Network  MsnMgememt  and 
Computer  Hacks.  •  Patricia  Rinker 
'87  is  an  accountant  at  Coopers  .5c 
Lybrand,  Boston.  Congratulations, 
P.H  for  passing  the  CPA  exam.  • 
Maureen  Amort  S"  a  as  m  arded  an 
Fd.M.  from  1  Ian  ard  Graduate  School 
ot  Education  in  lgSl)  and  is  affiliated 
with  die  American  Society  oi  Train- 
ing and  Development,  •  Denisc 
Lewis  'SS  and  her  husband  Donald 
reside  in  Chestnut  Hill  w  ith  their  rw  o 
children.  Scott  and  Helen.  •  Sheila 
Ford  "89  is  currently  attending  Suf- 
folk Univ.  1  aw  School  and  working 
full  time.  Good  luck  with  law  school. 
Sheila.  •  Scott  .McKenzie  "89  and 
wife.  Susan  reside  in  Nashua.  NH 
with  their  son  Alexander.  Scott  pub- 
lished Prom 

Guide  and  is  a  member  ot  Scots  Chari- 
table Society  ot  Boston.  •  Stacie 
Scogno  '91  has  been  busy  studying 
for  the  LSATs.  Good  luck.  Stacie.  • 
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Janis  Karimpour  '91  received  her 
M.Ed,  from  Cambridge  College  this 
past  July.  She  has  also  published  ar- 
ticles in  Psychology  Today  and  Mass. 
High  Tech.  janis  is  affiliated  with  the 
Human  Resource  Assoc,  of  New  En- 
gland and  Resolve.  Congratulations 
and  good  luck,  Janis. 

GA&S 

Dean  Donald  J.  White  '44 
McGuinnHall221A 
Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 
(617)552-3265 

The  following  books  have  been  pub- 
lished by  our  doctoral  alumni/ae  in 
English  in  the  last  dozen  years:  David 
Anderson  wrote  Rex  Stout  (Ungar, 
1984);  and  edited  A  Vindication  of 
Providence  (by  Edward  Yound) 
(UCLA,  1984);  Eileen  Barrett  (with 
Mary  Cullinan)  edited  American 
Women  Writers:  Diverse  Voices  in  Prose 
Since  1845  (St.  Martin's,  1992); 
Rosemarie  Bodenheimer,  The  Poli- 
tics of  Story  in  Victorian  Social  Fiction 
(Cornell  UP,  1988);  Robert  Cord- 
ing, Life-list  (poems)  (Ohio  State  UP, 
1 987);  Michael  Jones,  Conrad's  Hero- 
ism: A  Paradise  Lost  (UML1985); 
Emily  Meyer  (with  Louise  Smith), 
The  Practical  Tutor  (Oxford  UP,  1 98  7); 
Carolyn  Mitchell  (with  Joyce  Elaine 
King) ,  Black  Mothers  to  Som:  Juxtapos- 
ing Afi-ican  American  Literature  with 
Social  Practice  (Lang,  1990);  Melinda 
Ponder,  Hawthorne 's  Early  Narrative 
/4rt(Mellen,  1990);  Guy  Rotella,  e.e. 
cummings:  A  Reference  Guide  (Hall, 
1979);  Reading  and  Writing  Nature 
(Northeastern  UP,  1991);  Three  Con- 
temporary Poets  of  New  England:  Will- 
iam Meredith,  Philip  Booth,  and  Peter 
Davison  (Twayne,  1983);  Bonnie 
Stevens,  Discovery:  An  Inductive  Ap- 
proach to  College  Writing  (Holt,  1983) 
and  (with  Larry  L.  Stewart),  A  Guide 
to  Literary  Criticism  and  Research,  2nd 
Edition.  (Holt,  1991).  •  Clyfe 
Beckwith,  Ph.D.  physics  '92,  is  a 
faculty  member  at  Philips  Academy  in 
Andover.  •  Suzanne  Beyea,  Ph.D. 
nursing  '91,  is  an  assist,  professor  at 
Saint  Anselm  College.  •  SisterShirley 
Anne  Brown,  CAES  '90,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  Holy  Family  School  in 
Malone,  NY.  •  Meg  Carson,  Ph.D. 
nursing  '9 1 ,  is  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration researcher  in  Manchester,  NH. 
•  Patricia  Cady,  Ph.D.  nursing 
'91,lectures  here  at  BC.  •  Xuesheng 
Chen,  Ph.D.  physics  '91,  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  at  Wheaton  College.  • 
James  Cosgrove,  Ph.D.  economics 
'87,  along  with  Irene  Powell,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  in  the  summer  1992 
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Journal  of  Human  Resources  entitled 
"Quality  and  Cost  in  Early  Child- 
hood Education."  •  John 
Drinkwater,  D.Ed,  education  '73,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Holliston.  •  Barbara  Bow- 
ers Farquhar,  M.Ed.  '76,  has  been 
elected  to  a  four-year  term  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  Baptist  Health 
Care  Corporation,  which  oversees 
New  England  Baptist  Hospital.  • 
Pamela  Frankudakis,  M.A.  English 
'82,  has  joined  Medical  Center  of 
Boston  as  director  of  communica- 
tions. •  Mike  Friedland,  Ph.D.  his- 
tory '92,  is  an  adjunct  professor  here 
at  BC.  •  Robert  Gerardi,  D.Ed.  ed. 
admin.  '80,  is  retiring  as  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Middle  Township, 
NJ.  •  Margaret  Lamb,  Ph.D.  nurs- 
ing '91,  received  tenure  and  promoted 
to  assoc.  professor  at  UNH.  •  Sister 
Maria  Loehr,  S.N.D.,  Ph.D.  higher 
ed.  admin.  '88,  received  the  Career 
Woman  of  Achievement  Award  from 
the  YWCA.  She  has  been  president  of 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Ohio  since 
1988.  •  Peggy  Matteson,  Ph.D.  nurs- 
ing '9 1 ,  is  on  the  faculty  at  Northeast- 
ern Univ.  *JudithM.Munroe,M.S. 
nursing  '9 1 ,  and  Rosemary  Theroux, 
M.S.  nursing  '86  were  both  awarded 
fellowships  from  the  Mead  Johnson 
Laboratories  Women's  Health  Divi- 
sion. •  Garry  Murphy,  Ph.D.  ed. 
admin.  '90,  is  now  superintendent  of 
Trinton  Regional  school  district* 
Goniil  Ozen,  Ph.D.  physics  '91,  is  a 
post-doc.  researcher  at  the  National 
Center  for  Scientific  Research 
(CNRS),  Meudon,  France.  •  Mat- 
thew Parfitt,  Ph.D.  English  '92,  is  an 
assist,  professor  at  Boston  Univ.  • 
Rev.  David  L.  Tressler,  M.Ed.  ed. 
admin. '92,  is  now  principal  of  Bishop 
Hafey  High  School  and  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  Catholic  schools  in 
the  Hazleton  area.  •  Susan  Vorderer, 
Ph.D.  history  '89,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  Univ.  of  Southern  Florida. 

•  Joel  Werthman,  M.A.  classics  '90, 
teaches  Latin  at  Woburn  High  School 
and  Stonehill  College.  •  Francis 
Xavier,  Ph.D.  physics  '92,  is  a  profes- 
sor at  Loyola  College,  Madras,  India. 

•  Hong  Zhang,  Ph.D.  physics  '91,  is 
a  post-doc.  researcher  at  Princeton 
Univ.  •  Xinxiong  Zhang,  Ph.D.  phys- 
ics '91 ,  is  with  CREOL  at  the  Univ.  of 
Central  Florida. 


GSOM 

Lesley  Fox  '91 
35  Larch  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02 135 
(617]  254-5968 

Hello  to  all  GSOM  Alumni.  Starting 
this  month,  I  will  be  the  class  corre- 


spondent for  the  CGSOM.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  update  everyone  on 
their  classmate's  activities,  but  I  need 
your  assistance.  Please  send  me  any 
information  that  you  would  like  your 
classmates  to  know  about  your  life 
either  in  the  business  world  or  in  your 
personal  life.  About  my  own  life  since 
BC,  I  am  working  at  Barry  Controls  as 
sales  coordinator  and  recently  became 
engaged  to  Chuck  Denny.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  listing  of  what  some  of 
your  classmates  have  been  doing.  • 
Stephen  Noone  '90  married  Julie 
Anne  Henley  in  Salem,  NH.  He  is 
currently  employed  by  GTE  in 
Quincy.  •  Edith  Lee  '92  is  working  at 
Devonrue,  Ltd.  and  will  be  marrying 
Lawrence  Chan  in  June,  1993.  •  Lois 
Madeson  Sherman  '89  and  her  hus- 
band David  announced  the  birth  of 
their  daughter  Deborah  Sherman  on 
May  13,  1992.  •  Theodore  Berman 
passed  away  July  23,  1992.  •  Two 
members  of  the  class  of  '92,  Jeanne 
Choquette  and  Tracy  Lyne  are 
working  at  Anderson  Consulting  as 
staff  consultants.  •  Barbara  Allgaier 
and  her  husband,  Michael  McGonigle, 
celebrated  their  first  anniversary  on 
December  28.  •  Christopher  Carlin 
'92  is  working  as  a  broker  at  State 
Street  Brokerage  Services  in  N. 
Quincy.  •  Susan  Muarry  is  a  newly 
installed  member  of  the  Eastern  Mas- 
s.  Survey  Association  and  is  the  1992 
chairperson  of  the  EMSA  Salary  Com- 
mittee. 'Julie  McCall  '92  is  working 
at  New  England  Telephone  as  a  staff 
director  of  financial  planning.  •  Also 
working  at  New  England  Telephone 
is  Thomas  Carr  '92  who  is  a  consult- 
ant. •  Kimberly  Sheehan  '92  is  work- 
ing at  Shawmut  Bank.  •  Richard 
Bassett  '87  is  the  managing  director 
for  the  Alcar  Group  in  London.  • 
Richard  Albert  '89  is  working  in 
Belgium  for  Texaco  Services  Europe 
as  the  manager  of  lubricants  for  West- 
ern Europe.  •  Georges  Palthey- 
Glomeau  '9 1  and  his  wife,  Katherine 
McCarthy  '91,  are  living  in  France 
while  Georges  works  at  the  United 
States  Surgical  Corporation.  •  Scott 
King  was  recently  name  assistant  VP 
in  the  accounting  department  at  Citi- 
zens Bank.  •  Pedro  Toro  '86  is  the 
general  manager  at  Decafe  S.A.  • 
Mark  DeAngelis  '92  recently  cel- 
ebrated his  first  anniversary  with  his 
wife,  Dana  Thorson  Goodall,  and  is 
the  executive  VP  at  Data  Associates, 
Inc.  •  Earlier  this  year,  Maria 
Giannakos,  was  named  VP  of  invest- 
ments at  Smith  Barony  in  Indianapo- 
lis. •  Injune,  Frank  Tate  '82  gradated 
from  The  New  England  Banking  In- 
stitute with  a  career  concentration 
certificate  in  commercial  lending.  • 
William  Seidman  '69  was  recently 
named   chief  financial  officer  of 


Compuware  Services,  Inc.  •  George 
Grigoriadis  '87  is  the  commercial 
credit  officer  for  the  National  Bank  of 
Greece  in  Chomedey-Laval  Quebec. 

•  In  April,  Diane  Capstaff  served  as 
the  honorary  chairwoman  of  the 
Friends  Gala  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  which 
benefited  the  Boston  YWCA  child 
care,  housing  and  teen  programs.  • 
Brian  Bossman  '92  is  the  senior  plan- 
ning analyst  for  Com/Energy  Ser- 
vices in  Cambridge  while  Denise 
Murphy  '92  is  working  as  a  Forecast 
Analyst.  •  Robert  Turner,  CPA  re- 
cendy  wrote  an  article  about  manag- 
ing diversity  in  the  accounting  pro- 
fession which  was  published  in  the 
Massachusetts  CPA  Review.  •  Anthony 
McQuary  '92  moved  back  to  Seattle 
and  is  working  as  a  program  manager 
at  Kenworth  Truck  Company.  • 
Todd  Bailey  '92  is  working  at  Copley 
Real  Estate  Advisors  as  a  portfolio 
manager.  •  John  Guisti  '92  is  work- 
ing for  Bronner  Slosberg  Humphrey 
as  an  associate  account  executive.  • 
Robert  Morgan  '78  is  a  partner  with 
Thrasher  &  Whitley,  P.C.  in  Adanta. 

•  Dennis  Brophy  '80  is  working  for 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.  in  De- 
troit. •  Everette  (Rhett)  Holbrook 
'9 1  and  his  wife,  Sabina,  are  living  in 
Germany.  •  James  Latorre  '92  is  a 
VP  at  Boston  Overseas  Investors.  • 
Michele  Lebien  '92  is  a  program 
manager  for  Bose  Corporation  in 
Framingham.  •  Elizabeth  Corman 
'92  is  the  director  of  Contract  Ser- 
vices at  Goodwill,  Morgan  Memorial 
in  Boston.  •  David  Danehy  '87  has 
been  named  medical  supplies  elec- 
tronics supplier  manager  for  Hewlett 
Packard  in  Andover.  •  Russell  Spen- 
cer '92  is  the  director  of  marketing  at 
golf  management  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Bedford.  •  Gaku  Nakano  '91  is  an 
assistant  VP  for  Hokkaido  Takushoku 
Bank,  Ltd.  New  York  Branch.  'John 
Wollschlager  '76  is  the  director  of 
accounting  for  Reeves  Brothers  in 
Spartanburg,  SC.  •  Lydia  Lee  '87  is  a 
management  consultant  for  Chemi- 
cal Banking  Corp.  •  Nancy  Buletti 
'92  is  working  for  The  Boston  Com- 
pany as  a  fund  accountant.  •  I  hope 
you  enjoyed  the  update  on  your  class- 
mates but  I  need  your  help  for  this  to 
continue.  Please  send  me  any  infor- 
mation you  have  about  yourself  or 
your  classmates.  I  love  to  get  mail!!! 


GSSW 

Sr.  Joanne  Westwater,  RGS,  '55 
256  Harvard  St. 
Wollaston,  MA02170 
(617)328-5053 

Rita  Kenney  '48  has  been  retired  for 
several  years.  She  is  enjoying  life  in 


California  during  the  winter  months 
and  the  Cape  during  the  summer 
months.  •  Rita  Marie  Duane  '40  has 
retired  from  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  is  now  enjoying  the 
"golden  years."  •  Eileen  M.  O'Meara 
'66,  sister  of  the  late  Ann  R.  O'Meara 
'59,  just  completed  the  third  annual 
fundraiser  for  the  Ann  R.  O'Meara 
Scholarship  Fund.  She  was  assisted  I  ly 
her  brother  Robert.  To  date,  they 
have  raised  approximately  $5  3, 000  for 
the  BC  School  of  Social  Work  schol- 
arship fund.  Each  year  more  people 
become  involved  because  it  is  such  a 
wonderful  cause,  but  also,  because  it  is 
a  wonderful  time.  Many  are  looking 
forward  to  next  year's  fundraising 
event.  'Jane  H.  Reilly  '66  is  program 
manager  for  the  adoption  service  of 
NB  Child  &  Family  Service  in  New 
Bedford.  Jane  is  also  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  die  Mass.  Adop- 
tion Resource  Exchange.  •  Francis 
Grady  '73,  is  a  consultant  for  Prop- 
erty Management  Services  in 
Dorchester.  He  is  very  interested  in 
hearing  about  community  building 
efforts  and  property  management. 
Francis  and  his  wife  Ann,  who  live  in 
Codman  Square,  are  the  proud  par- 
ents of  three  daughters;  one  of  whom 
is  a  Jesuit  volunteer,  another  is  at 
Brown  Univ.  and  the  third  attends 
Manhattanville.  •  Rosemarie 
Wetmore  '8 1  has  a  private  practice  in 
North  Andover.  She  and  her  husband 
William  GSOM  '90,  have  a  two  year 
old  daughter,  Rachel  Linley.  • 
Cynthia  M.  Monteiro  '87  is  associ- 
ate director  of  the  Human  Resource 
Institute  in  Brookline.  •  Catherine 
DeMassi  '88  married  John  DeMassi 
'87.  They  live  in  Hudson.  Catherine 
is  a  member  of  the  GSSW  Alumni 
Board.  Catherine  works  with  Legal 
Psychological  Services  at  Concord- 
Assabet  Adolescent  Services.  She  is 
subcontracted  as  part  of  privatization 
to  the  Department  of  Youth  Services, 
where  she  counsels  incarcerated  ado- 
lescents. Additionally,  she  does  pri- 
vate work  with  fee-for-service  clients 
in  Concord.  •  Mary  Eleanor  Burke 
'88  is  a  psychotherapist  at  Family 
Counse'ling  and  Guidance  in 
Marshfield.  Additionally,  she  has  a 
private  practice  in  Quincy.  •  Eileen 
Burke  '90  (Mary  Eleanor's  sister)  now 
works  for  the  VA  Hospital  in 
Brockton,  with  their  substance  abuse 
out-patient  unit.  She  also  has  a  private 
practice  in  Canton. 


Deaths 


Msgr.  James  E.  Sullivan  ix  '21,  Brockton,  9/9/92 
J.  Walter  Bowler '27,  South  Pans,  ME,  10/4/92 
Raymond  J.  Connolly  '28,  Clarence  Center,  NY,  8/9/92 
Francis  E.  Fitzgerald  '28,  GA&S '35,  vVestfield,  9/3/92 
John  J.  Gartland,  Esq.  EX  '28,  I  [yde  Park,  8/6/92 
Paul  Donovan  '29,  South  Dennis,  12/17/92 
Charles  J.  McCann  '29,  GA&S  '31,  North  I  lampion, 

NI 1,  8/26/92 
Rev.  John  P.  Cosgrove  '30,  Osterville,  8/19/92 
Arthur  E.  Lohan  '30,  East  Falmouth,  9/1  7/92 
Rev.  John  D.  St.  John,  SJ.  WES '31,  GA&S  '32, 

Dorchester,  9/9/92 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Glavin,  S.J.  IX  '32,  WES  '35,  W]  S 

'36,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  8/7/92 
Joseph  V.  Solan  '32,  College  Park,  MD,  8/1 3/92 
Philip  T.  Jones,  Esq.  GA&S  '34,  LAW  '45,  East 

Weymouth,  9/1 1/92 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Manning,  S.J.  '34,  GA&S  '41, 

Weston,  7/30/92 
Hon.  Randolph  E.  Wise  '35,  GSSW  '38,  Stone  Ridge, 

NY,  7/27/92 
B/Gen.  Edward  B.  Gallant  USAF  (Ret.)  LAW  '36, 

Riverside,  CA  9/7/92 
Christopher  A.  Iannella,  Esq.  '36,  Jamaica  Plain,  9/12/92 
Rev.  John  F.  McDonough  EX  '37,  Adanta,  GA  8/9/92 
Albert  J.  Sullivan  '37,  Winchester,  8/25/92 
Albert  T.  Tortolini  '37,  Kamuela,  HI,  8/19/92 
Frederick  E.  Fabian  '39,  Bradenton,  FL,  10/29/91 
Robert  F.  Gladu  '40,  Williamsburg,  VA,  9/9/92 
Henry  P.  Keenan  '40,  East  Boston,  9/13/92 
Walter  L.  Holder  '42,  Dorchester,  8/14/92 
Robert  E.  Durant,  DDS  EX  '43,  South  Dartmouth, 

8/20/92 
William  J.  Harrington,  MD  EX  '45,  HON  '75,  Miami, 

FL,  9/4/92 
Theodore  J.  Kostigen  '48,  Santa  Barbara,  CA  9/12/92 
Thomas  G.  Cavanaugh  '50,  Sharon,  7/26/92 
Joseph  J.  Cunniflf '50,  GA&s  '52,  Durham,  NH,  8/20/92 
Thomas  N.  Gallagher  '50,  Norwood,  7/19/92 
Raymond  F.  Howell  '50,  Salem,  9/1/92 
Willis  A.  Martin,  Esq.  law  '50,  Natick,  8/14/92 
Leo  B.  Rayball  '50,  Boynton  Beach,  FL,  8/30/92 
James  F.  Scollans  Jr.  '50,  Scituate,  9/1 1/92 
Charles  L.  Shea  '50,  Quincy,  9/3/92 
Leonard  J.  Morry  GA&S  '51,  Stuart,  FL,  8/9/92 
Edward  A.  Panetta  '51,  Franklin,  8/4/92 
Roger  P.  Shea,  MD  '51,  Milton,  8/20/92 
Donald  W.  White  '51,  Kendall  Park,  NJ,  8/25/92 
William  T.  Connolly  '52,  Norwood,  8/10/92 
Thomas  F.  Considinejr.  '53,  Boscawen,  NH,  8/28/92 
John  N.  Crowley,  Esq.  LAW  '53,  Warwick,  RI  9/8/92 
William  J.  Doherty  '53,  West  Roxbury,  5/1/92 
Frank  Infelisejr.,  Esq.  law  '53,  Swampscott,  8/20/92 
Donald  D.  MacDougald  GSSW  '53,  Wrendv.im,  7/26/92 
Mary  T.  McCarthy  GNUR  '55,  Quincy.  8/23/92 
Edmund  F.  Dowd,  Esq.  law  '56,  Methuen,  8/3 1/92 
Thomas  J.  Hanrahan  EX  '56,  Brockton,  8/29/92 
Anna  T.  Murphy  '56,  New  York,  NY,  3/19/92 
Edward  S.  Hanley  '57,  Westford,  7/18/92 
Joseph  M.  Kelley  '57.  Watertown,  9/6/92 
Edna  L.  Lambert  GNUR  '57,  Taunton,  S/16/92 
William  J.  Barrett  '61,  Nashua,  NH,  8/17/92 
Thomas  J.  Crowley  '61,  Rindge,  NH,  7/27/92 
James  P.  Kieman,  Esq.  law  '61,  Arlington,  8/29/92 


Henry  I .  Quill.  Esq.  '61,  Uinthc ■•■• 

Leo  H.  ON.  .11  62,  Rtcnburg.  9/1 3/92 

Paul  J.  liken  63,  Arlingtoi 

Hubert  L  Howard  '6      New  Kochcllc.  NY.  I  !/|«^V2 

Elizabeth  Dugan  Daly '. '.--  5  '66,  lalmouth.  9/J/92 

Martin  I  .  Davjj  '  '66,  Bedford.  7/; 

Samuel  G.  Serine  c  \f>2 

Beatrice  K.  F.walt  Uburqucrquc.  N'M,  12/1/91 

Cynthia  DiStcfano  Drago  71,  Albany,  N 
Joan  Y.  VerriUi73,  Hnntsvule.1  • 

Linda  V.  Goodridge  cssu   "4.  Oaklai 

Kerry  R.  I.ahcy  74,  Uartapan,  9/9 

James  Allen  Merrick  75,  East  Walrx,; 

Sr.  Evelyn  Marie  Kelly,  PB\  \1  .  York.  NY. 

7/17/92 
David  S.  Brown  '85,  Hineham.  8/1 
Peter  J.  McQuade  '86,  New  York.  NY.  x/l/92 


alumn-otes:; 


Club  News 


AHANA 

Mark  your  calendars  for  Thur., 
Feb.  18  for  Campaign  Strategies  for 
Corporate  Employment.  This  program 
will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Alumni 
House  and  cover  job  search  essentials 
for  people  in  the  corporate  sector  and 
those  who  want  to  get  there.  •  We 
have  three  telethons  scheduled — two 
for  admissions  and  one  for  our 
AHANAAlumni  Discretionary  Fund 
—  and  are  desperately  in  need  of 
volunteers!  •  African-American 
alumni  do  not  want  to  miss  Black 
Family  Weekend,  April  16-18.  In- 
cluded in  this  celebration  will  be  the 
first  Black  Talent  Program  Reunion, 
"Celebrating  25  years  of  African- 
American  Presence."  •  Dues  are  $15 
and  are  currently  payable  for  1993.  • 
Contact  Howard  McLendon  at  (6 1 7) 
868-4853  for  more  informationon  any 
of  these  events 

Northern  California 

The  Boston  Bruins  beat  the  San 
Jose  Sharks  8-2  on  Oct.  1 5 ,  and  90  BC 
alumni  were  there  to  witness  the  vic- 
tory. We  sold  all  the  tickets  we  had, 
and  could  have  used  another  30!  • 
Dooley's  Pub  in  San  Francisco's  Ma- 
rina District  was  the  place  to  be  Satur- 
days this  fall;  approximately  50  alumni 
gathered  weekly  to  watch  the  Eagles 
soar  to  their  8-2-1  record.  •  We  also 
gathered  at  Dooley's  to  watch  BC 
play  Boston  Univ.  live  on  Mon.,  Feb. 
1  for  the  opening  round  of  the  '93 
BeanpotHockey  Tournament.  •  The 
oft-postponed  Blue  &  Gold  Fleet  San 
Francisco  Bay  Cruise  complete  with 
dinner  and  dancing  will  take  place  on 
a  Friday  night  in  May  (honest!).  Look 
for  more  details  soon.  •  Mark  your 
calendars  now!  Red  Sox  vs.  A's  at  the 
Oakland  Coliseum  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, July  11.  •  To  get  more  details 
about  these  events  or  to  become  in- 
volved, call  Tom  Artz  at  home  (415) 
399-1022. 

San  Diego,  CA 

Doug  and  Cheryl  Shamon  have 
left  sunny  California  for  Atlanta,  GA, 
and  the  club  is  "under  new  manage- 
ment! "  The  club  got  together  January 
1  to  cheer  for  the  Eagles  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  Bowl  game  with  Tennessee, 
and  we  got  together  again  February  1 
to  cheer  on  our  hockey  team  in  the 
traditional  Beanpot  tournament.  We 
played  our  great  rival,  BU.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  planning  our  third  an- 
nual golf  tournament  for  this  spring 
or  early  summer.  For  more  info.,  call 
John  Frasca  '83,  (619)  672-4047. 
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Hartford  County,  CT 

The  Hartford  County  Club  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  October  1 5  at 
Charlie's  Place  in  West  Hartford. 
Approximately  25  people  attended; 
Patricia  Cashman  was  the  lucky  win- 
ner of  a  BC  sweatshirt.  •  We  had  a 
wonderful  Holiday  Brunch  at  the 
Farmington  Marriott  on  December 
1 3 ,  and  we're  expecting  another  great 
event  with  the  BC/UConn  basketball 
game  on  Feb.  24  at  UConn. 

Broward  &  Palm  Beach 
Counties,  FL 

We're  off  and  running!  Our  ini- 
tial mailing  to  the  600  alumni  in  our 
area  produced  nearly  100  responses, 
and  53  enthusiastic  Eagles  attended 
our  inaugural  cocktail  reception  on 
Nov.  16.  Guest  speaker  Dr.  Jim 
Mclntyre,  Senior  VP  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, brought  us  up-to-date  with  Alma 
Mater.  •  If  any  of  you  live  in  the  area 
and  have  not  been  contacted,  please 
call  Club  president  Paul  Duffey  at 
(407)  393-1809  and  add  yourself  to 
our  mailing  list. 

Cape  Cod,  MA 

A  very  active  and  varied  fall  pro- 
gram attracted  65  new  members  to 
our  ranks.  Our  members  have  golfed 
for  turkeys,  walked  for  homeless, 
bused  to  football  games,  prayed  for 
their  deceased,  recollected  for  Advent 
and  celebrated  Christmas — seven 
events,  all  well-attended.  •  As  winter 
descends,  we  hibernate  somewhat  but 
return  with  a  Sunday  Valentine 
Brunch,  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  party,  our 
annual  BC/Holy  Cross  spring  golf 
match  and  a  Communion  Breakfast.  • 
All  alumni  on  this  beautiful  peninsula 
are  invited  come  to  join  with  us. 

Western  Massachusetts 

The  BC/Michigan  football  game 
last  fall  was  attended  in  force  by  the 
Club,  and  we  had  a  great  time.  •  Our 
admission  volunteers  are  currently 
interviewing  Class  of '97  applicants.* 
Chet  Gladchuck  spoke  at  our  Sports 
and  Alumni  Awards  Night.  He  kept 
us  enthralled,  and  we  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  awarding  our  "Golden 
Eagle  Award"  to  Bishop  Joseph  F. 
Maguire.  •  In  August  we  had  a  very 
successful  Freshman  Send-offB ranch. 
•  Champions  was  the  site  of  our  Hall 
of  Fame  Bowl  gathering;  along  the 
line  of  sports,  we're  also  planning 
trips  to  UConn  and  Providence  to 
watch  BC  play  basketball  and  hockey, 
respectively.  For  more  info,  call  Bob 
Crowley,  (413)  568-3995. 

St.  Louis,  MO 

A  large  and  energized  group  of 
loyal  Screaming  Eagles  gathered  at 


the  Holiday  Inn  Vikingin  Sunset  Hills 
to  celebrate  the  football  team's  Hall 
of  Fame  Bowl  appearance  in  Tampa, 
FL  on  January  1.  •  Football  also 
brought  24  enthusiastic  and  hearty  St. 
Louisans  to  South  Bend,  IN  for  the 
BC/Notre  Dame  game.  We're  already 
making  plans  for  a  return  trip  to  South 
Bend  next  November:  our  motto, 
"take  no  prisoners!"  Plans  are  also 
brewing  for  a  visit  to  Chicago  in  Sept. 
when  the  Eagles  invade  Big  10  foot- 
ball country  for  a  meeting  with  North- 
western. •  Speakingoflrish,  thisyear's 
Grand  Annual  Dinner  will  be  hosted 
by  Kerry  Mowry  '85  and  her  husband 
at  their  home  in  Chesterfield  (West 
St.  Louis  County).  The  tentative  date 
is  Sat.,  March  13.*  Our  Club's  very 
successful  work  in  undergraduate  ad- 
missions continues.  Anyone  interested 
in  participating  in  this  rewarding  pro- 
gram should  contact  Barb  Costigan 
'72.  •  Also,  for  the  seventh  year  our 
Club  will  present  the  BC  Book  Awards 
to  outstanding  high  school  juniors 
from  six  of  the  finest  schools  in  metro 
St.  Louis. 

Manchester,  NH 

Our  year  started  with  a  tailgate 
parry  in  conjunction  with  the  Notre 
Dame  Club  of  NH  to  watch  the  BC/ 
ND  football  game  on  TV  at  the  Gran- 
ite St.  Bar  and  Grille.  The  party  was 
enjoyable — in  spite  of  the  game!  • 
Our  next  function  was  a  buffet  supper 
and  Christmas  musical  program  at  St. 
Anselm's  College  Dana  Center.  •  On 
February  20,  we  gathered  a  group  to 
go  over  to  Durham  to  watch  the  BC/ 
UNH  hockey  game.  •  Plans  are  al- 
ready underway  for  our  Annual  Din- 
ner Dance  and  Award  of  Excellence  at 
Manchester  Country  Club  in  April.  • 
We  will  close  our  season  with  a  golf 
outing  in  early  June.  •  As  a  new  ven- 
ture, we  have  started  a  Young  Alumni 
Group  which  is  in  the  formative  stage 
atthistime.  Efforts  are  also  underway 
to  expand  our  current  High  School 
Book  Award  program.  •  For  the  third 
consecutive  year  we  will  a  ward  a  schol- 
arship to  a  New  Hampshire  resident 
who  is  currently  a  full-time  day  stu- 
dent at  Boston  College.  Applications 
were  mailed  to  those  students  in  De- 
cember. •  If  you  have  ideas  or  need 
more  information,  contact  Bill 
Hamrock  '45,  (603)  472-2574. 

New  York,  NY 

We've  had  a  busy  fall,  starting 
with  the  Freshmen  Send-off  held  at 
theNewYorkHilton,  continuingwith 
our  Saturday  game-watch  parties  at 
the  Polo  Grounds  Sports  Bar  to  cheer 
on  the  Eagles,  and  finishing  with  our 
second  annual  boat  trip  up  the  Hudson 
for  the  BC-Army  game.  •  We  hosted 


our  second  annual  Christmas  party 
for  the  handicapped — our  most  ful- 
filling event  of  the  year.  •  Looking 
ahead,  watch  your  mail  for  more  in- 
formation on  the  spring  golf  outing, 
and  plan  to  attend  the  fourth  annual 
BC  Sports  Night — a  benefit  for  the 
Inner  City  Scholarship  Fund  on  Wed., 
March  10.  This  event  will  be  held  at 
the  New  York  Sheraton  Hotel,  and 
kicks  off  the  Big  East  Tournament 
weekend.  Call  Peter  Cotter  at  (212) 
261-5929  for  more  details. 

Rochester,  NY 

It's  been  a  BC  sports  bonanza  for 
the  Rochester  Club  this  winter.  First 
was  the  BC/SU  basketball  game  at  the 
Dome,  complete  with  a  pre-game 
party  with  the  BC  Syracuse  Club. 
Then,  we  had  our  Hall  of  Fame  foot- 
ball party  at  Focus  (Hyatt  Regency 
Lounge)  on  New  Year's  morning.  On 
Feb.  1 ,  we  gathered  with  alumni  from 
other  Boston-area  colleges  to  watch 
the  Beanpot  hockey  tournament.  • 
Spring  activities  include  a  visitor  from 
the  Heights  and  our  second  annual 
BC  Book  Awards  program.  Extra  help 
is  needed  on  this  later  project.  •  For 
more  info  on  the  Club,  contact  Patti 
Brophy  Taylor  '75,  (716)  248-8877. 

Washington,  DC 

Last  August,  we  welcomed  local 
freshmen  to  the  BC  community  at  a 
Parents'  Council  reception  hosted  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dom  LaRosa  of 
Potomac,  MD.  •  In  Sept.,  200  area 
alumni  attended  a  picnic  at  the  Red 
Sox/Orioles  baseball  game  with 
alumni  from  the  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia BC  Clubs.  •  In  Oct.,  the  Club 
sponsored  its  second  annual  commu- 
nity service  project,  helping,  inner- 
city  residents  start  neighborhood  gar- 
dens. •  In  Nov.,  hundreds  of  enthusi- 
astic local  BCers  gathered  with  Notre 
Dame  alumni  at  Washington's  Grand 
Slam  Sports  Bar  to  watch  the  BC/ND 
football  game.  The  event  raised  over 
$  1 ,000  for  a  local  charity.  •  The  Club's 
annual  Christmas  activity  took  place 
on  Dec.  9.  This  year,  we  hosted  a 
reception  in  conjunction  with  "A 
Christmas  Carol"  at  Washington's 
Ford's  Theater.  •  On  Jan.  7,  alumni 
from  Washington,  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  enjoyed  a  pre-game  re- 
ception before  the  BC/Georgetown 
basketball  game  at  Capital  Centre.  • 
On  Feb.  1 ,  we  gathered  for  a  recep- 
tion and  telecast  of  the  opening  round 
of  the  '93  Beanpot  Tournament.  • 
Our  local  Alumni  Admissions  pro- 
gram is  off  and  running  to  help  recruit 
the  candidates  for  the  Class  of  '97! 
Many  new  alumni  admissions  volun- 
teers will  interview  prospective  BC 
students  at  local  high  schools. 


H^&, 


Murphy's  study  found  that  a  25 
percentage  point  increase  in  a 
football  team  s  wins  from  one 
year  to  the  next  prompted  an 
uptick  in  application  numbers 
of  1.4  percent  in  the  third  year. 


by  a  variety  of  quality  factors  that 
don't  necessarily  have  anything  to  do 
with  who  won  last  Saturday's  game." 

And  while  national  ranking  in 
athletics  does  have  some  positive 
effect  on  admissions  figures,  the 
extent  of  that  influence  is  by  all 
accounts  slight  at  best.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  Robert  Murphy 
recently  wrote  a  study  contending 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  successful 
football  teams  help  expand  their 
universities'  applicant  pools. 
Murphy '  s  study  examined  the  record 
at  55  Division  I  schools  (not  includ- 
ing BC)  between  1978  and  1987.  He 
found  that  a  25  percentage  point 
increase  in  afootball  team's  wins  from 
one  year  to  the  next  prompted  an 
uptick  in  application  numbers  of  1.4 
percent  in  the  third  year. 

"Our  study  showed  that  athletic 
success  does  have  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant, but  fairly  moderate,  effect 
on  the  number  of  applications  a 
school  receives  the  following  year," 
says  Murphy.  Given  that  the  1992  BC 
football  team  improved  its  winning 
percentage  from  36  percent  to  73 
percent  over  the  1991  season — a  dif- 
ference of  37  points — Murphy  pre- 
dicts a  2  percent  boost  in  the  number 
of  applications  to  BC  next  year. 

For  his  part,  Director  of  Under- 
graduate Admission  John  Mahoney, 
Jr.,  is  skeptical  of  any  such  predict- 
able cause-and-effect  relationship. 


The  whole  business  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  apply  to  a  given 
school  is  "a  delicate  thing,"  notes 
Mahoney.  "I'm  very  reluctant  to 
say  there's  any  tie-in  to  the  foot- 
ball season.  In  a  way,  it  cheapens  the 
whole  process.  Because  of  the  high 
cost  of  a  college  education  these 
days — it's  a  $20,000  investment — you 
don't  go  to  a  college  because  of  a 
football  team." 

True,  grants  Mahoney,  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  team  can  yield  "all  kinds 
of  positive  publicity  for  BC,  in  news- 
papers and  on  TV,  and  this  is  public- 
ity you  simply  can't  buy."  Qualified 
high  school  students  just  might  ac- 
quire "an  inkling  of  an  idea  to  applv" 
to  BC  from  having  watched  the  Eagles 
strut  their  stuff  at  a  bowl  game, 
Mahoney  concedes.  "But  after  that 
remains  all  the  hard  work  of  applying 
and  getting  in." 

While  not  disputing  the  results  of 
Murphy's  study,  Enrollment  Manage- 
ment Dean  Robert  Lav  agrees  with 
Mahoney  that  football  fame  exerts 
no  more  than  a  faint  pressure  on  kids 
in  the  college  market.  "Students  and 
parents  alike  make  their  choices  on 
the  basis  of  considerations  that  are 
not  quantifiable,"  says  Law  "I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  it,  because  it's 
different  for  even'  student." 

An  appearance  at  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Bowl  in  Tampa  can  nevertheless  have 
some  effect.  Lay  admits.  "There'll  be  a 


couple  of  kids  who'll  see  BC  on  TV 
and  say,  'Gosh,  that  sounds  like  a 
good  school:  maybe  I'll  apply  there." 
A  bowl  appearance  can  put  people 
over  the  edge  who  are  inclined  that 
way.  Is  it  going  to  make  people  come 
to  BC?  Xo.  not  bv  itself."  Lav  remem- 
bers attending  the  1985  Cotton  Bowl 
in  Texas  and  then  tracking  the  effects 
of  that  spin  in  the  spotlight,  which 
translated  into  a  "slight  increase"  in 
applicants  the  following  year. 

The  setting  for  this  \  ear's  bowl  was 
just  about  perfect,  from  the 
University's  vantage.  "Florida  is  one 
of  the  biggest  states  for  recruiting 
students  [to  BC]."  Lav  explains. 
"That's  one  of  the  biggest  growth 
areas  for  us."  In  this  context.  Lav 
describes  BC  football  prowess  as  pos- 
siblv  tipping  the  scales  "among  the 
people  who  count  for  us — the  2.000 
or  3.000  [Florida  natives]  who  are 
already  interested  in  BC." 

Lay  hastens  to  set  the  issue  in  a 
larger  frame,  pointing  out  that  "a 
winning  season  is  a  short-term  view. 
When  you're  talking  about  the  life  of 
a  university,  you  really  have  to  take 
the  long-term  view.  But."  he  muses. 
"given  everything  else,  you'd  rather 
have  a  winning  football  team."       ■ 
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CATHOLIC, 

FEMINIST, 
UBIQUITOUS 

A  chairwoman's  meditation 
on  identities  and  their  consequences 


BYJUDITH  WILT 


EETINGS,  MEETINGS.  ARE  THEY  THE 
bane  of  an  institutional  existence  or  the 
bridge  to  community?  In  my  thirteenth 
year  at  Boston  College  I  am  now  full  pro- 
fessor and  chair  of  my  department.  Sen- 
iority and  rank  mean  I  go  to  more  and 
still  more  meetings.  Or  is  it  that  my  ten- 
dency to  regard  meetings  benignly  as  a  form  of  community  has  been 
one  of  the  factors  in  my  gaining  this  seniority  and  this  rank?  Catholic 
feminist,  full  professor,  now  chair  of  the  English  Department — I've 
attended  not  a  few  meetings  in  my  time,  and  perpetrated  still  more. 
The  reward  is  often,  at  best,  that  progress  which  consists  only  in  not 
falling  behind,  that  action  which  consists  only  in  resisting  precipi- 
tate actions. 

magazine — a  Catholic's  perspective  on 

how  belief  affects  my  work  as  a  feminist 
literary  critic,  providing  a  feminist's 
perspective  on  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  speech  at  its  125th  Anniver- 
sary Faculty  Dav  gathering.  I  saw  m\- 
self,  in  one  of  those  self-loathing  mo- 
ments that  come  to  the  institutionally 


I'd  like  to  stretch  this  meditation  on 
a  framework  of  meetings  remembered, 
outside  my  institution  and  inside  it, 
culminating  in  an  account  of  meetings 
connected  with  a  most  peculiar,  frus- 
trating and  valuable  committee,  the 
Committee  on  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
Heritage  at  Boston  College.  The  medi- 
tation  takes   its  energy  and   edge,     -  successful   female,   as   the   admini- 


though,  from  a  private  moment  of 
reading  which  still  makes  me  vibrate 
with  mysterious  anxiety. 

Two  winters  ago  the  campns  "con- 
servative Catholic"  newspaper  (deeplv 
anti-feminist)  referred  to  me  as  "the 
ubiquitous  Judith  Wilt."  It  was  instruc- 
tive to  me  to  see  how  painful  I  found 
that.  I  saw  myself  through  TheObservefs 
hostile  eyes,  and  through  the  skeptical 
eyes  of  The  Obsmwrs  diametrical  oppo- 
site, the  deeply  anti-institutional  radi- 
cal feminist  (and  BC  faculty  colleague) 
Maty  Daly.  I  saw  myself  chairing  meet- 
ings, heading  committees  and  pro- 
grams, offering — in  an  essay  in  this 


stration's  tame  feminist,  feminism's 
tame  Catholic,  Catholicism's  lame 
apologist  for  the  institution's  devotion 
to  (to  quote  Cardinal  Bernard  Law) 
"mere  secular  academic  freedom." 

These  moments  don't  last  long,  of 
course,  since  the  three  ideologies  whose 
chafing  overlap  causes  moments  of  dis- 
tress are  also  three  of  the  key  sources  o( 
my  self-esteem.  M\  sense  of  self-worth 
is  as  intimately  bound  up  with  early 
family  and  Church  assurances  of  my 
personal  loveworthiness.  of  God's  hav- 
ing created  the  unique  Me.  as  it  is  with 
later  strengthenings  from  feminism's 
celebration   of  my  sender,  and  the 
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he  ubiquitous  person  is  a  spectacle  even  to  herself, 

whether  the  audience  is  thousands  as  readers  or  half  a 

dozen  in  a  committee  room:  she  can  never  quite  be  the 

real  self  the  one  that  experiences  and  speaks  from 

multiple  perspectives  simultaneously. 


academy's  recognition  of  my  particu- 
lar, if  often  fey  or  corny,  contributions 
as  an  intellectual. 

No,  my  identity  as  a  Catholic  femi- 
nist member  of  an  academic  institu- 
tion is  stable  enough,  in  the  dark  of 
routine  life,  in  daily  teaching  and  writ- 
ing. It's  in  the  light,  in  "service,"  in 
"ubiquity,"  that  the  instability  threat- 
ens. The  ubiquitous  person  is  a  spec- 
tacle,  a  specter ,  even  to  herself,  whether 
the  audience  is  hundreds  in  an  audito- 
rium or  thousands  as  readers  or  half  a 
dozen  in  a  committee  room:  she  can 
never  quite  be  the  real  self,  the  one 
that  experiences  and  speaks  from 
multiple  perspectives  simultaneously. 
To  hide  in  the  dark  of  privacy  is  tempt- 
ing; to  retreat  to  it  from  time  to  time  is 
inevitable.  In  the  light  of  ubiquity,  I 
just  do  the  best  I  can. 

Ubiquitous  at  meetings,  I  went  four 
years  ago  as  a  Catholic  woman  to  a 
meeting  of  women  invited  by  Cardinal 
Law  to  comment  on  the  draft  of  a 
proposed  national  Catholic  Bishops' 
Pastoral  Letter  on  "women  and  the 
Church."  The  majority  comment,  af- 
ter hours  of  group  discussion,  was  to 
tell  the  cardinal's  representative  that 
we  preferred  not  to  have  such  a  letter 
from  the  hierarchy  at  this  time.  We 
appreciated  the  letter's  precedent- 
breaking  condemnation  of  sexism  as  a 
sin,  and  felt  buoyed  by  its  reporting  of 
the  voices  of  many  other  women  com- 
mentators who  document  this  sin  and 
its  effects.  But  the  letter,  bound  by 
official  policy  to  resist  serious  consid- 


eration of  the  ordination  of  women  or 
of  the  moral  and  institutional  conse- 
quences for  women  of  the  Church's 
positions  on  reproductive  choice, 
could  not,  we  felt,  fully  hear,  let  alone 
know,  its  female  subject. 

We  said  that  insofar  as  we  were  re- 
maining women-in-the-Church,  we 
preferred,  as  Andrew  Greeley's  book 
The  Catholic  Myth  has  recently  shown, 
to  work  with  each  other,  and  with  that 
element  of  priests,  pastors  and  bishops 
who  do  hear  women  and  are  coming, 
with  will  and  faith,  to  have  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  our  subjectivity,  to 
clarify  and  expand  our  religious  lives. 
At  this  writing  the  bishops  are  still 
pondering  the  pros  and  cons  of  issu- 
ing that  pastoral  letter:  if  they  do,  no 
doubt  those  of  us  who  remain  women- 
in-the-Church  will  be  asked  into  the 
light  of  ubiquity  to  comment,  once 
again,  on  how  it  is  possible  to  call 
ourselves  Catholic  given  the  letter,  or 
to  call  ourselves  feminists  given  the 
letter.  I  will  say  that  I  don't  know  how 
it  is  possible.  It  is  simply  the  truth: 
when  I  call  myself  Catholic,  as  when  I 
call  myself  feminist,  /answer. 

Faithful  at  meetings,  I  went  last  year 
as  a  newly  elected  chair  of  English,  the 
first  chair  woman  of  a  large  core  depart- 
ment at  the  College,  to  the  summer 
gathering  of  fellow  chairs  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Departments  of 
English.  We  talked  about  literary  theory 
as  an  element  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum,  about  the  new  phenom- 
enon of  litigious  students  and  parents, 


the  increasing  use  of  chairs  and  other 
faculty  in  universities'  fundraising  ef- 
forts, and  about  declining  numbers  of 
English  majors.  Our  own  major  is  in- 
creasing: our  1,000  English  majors  is, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  largest  group  in 
the  nation.  Queries  from  fellow  chairs 
elicited  learned  talk  about  the  success- 
ful marketing  of  the  English  major  to 
the  student  generation  of  the  1970s  as 
the  place  to  integrate  political  con- 
sciousness and  pleasure,  and  to  the 
current  generation  as  the  place  to  learn 
the  writing  and  argumentative  skills 
necessary  to  law  school  entry  and  other 
gateways  to  the  misnamed  "real  world. " 

And  there  were  interested  inquiries 
from  the  chairs  about  our  Catholic 
university  students  as  perhaps  better 
prepared  in  and  more  confident  about 
English  than  other  potential  majors. 
Here  I  needed  to  inform  my  colleagues 
about  the  complex  historical  moves  in 
the  1970s  that  incorporated  the  Jesuit 
Community  and  the  University  as  two 
separate  organizations,  the  one  a  reli- 
gious community,  the  other  a  private 
co-educational  institution  under  a 
mostly  non-clerical  Board  of  Trustees. 

Yet  powerful  motives  exist  to  retain 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  legally  sepa- 
rate entities,  motives  that  are  enshrined 
in  the  very  careful  language  of  our 
recent  catalogues  and  "mission  state- 
ments." These  emphasize  that  we  are, 
among  other  things,  one  of  the  oldest 
Jesuit-founded  universities.  That  we 
continued  on  page  29 
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are  a  community  of  scholars  with  a 
special  kind  of  humanism,  one  which 
"respects  the  integrity  and  worth  of 
every  academic  discipline  and  the  au- 
tonomy and  cultural  value  of  every 
human  art,"  but  would  be  "truncated 
and  impoverished  if  it  did  not  accord 
similar  reverence  to  religious  faith,  and 
the  interactive  relevance  of  faith  to 
civilization."  In  some  quarters,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  institution's  heritage  as  ajesuil 
University  that  is  being  stressed,  as 
some  of  the  public  statements  of  some 
in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  make  the 
Catholic  heritage  seem  less  than  hospi- 
table to  the  autonomy  and  dignity  of 
"every"  discipline  and  art. 


Change  is  a  per- 
plexing and  diffi- 
cult business.  In 
the  first  place, 
changes  in  orga- 
nizational struc- 
ture don't  always 
ease  every  con- 
flict. I  daresay  that  those  of  us  at  Catho- 
lic universities  all  know  clerics  we'd 
rather  work  under  and  answer  to  than 
certain  kinds  of  parents  and  alumni 
and  trustees  who  think  themselves 
more  Catholic  than  the  pope.  In  the 
second  place,  in  this  age  of  govern- 
ment funding,  changing  eth no-reli- 
gious demographies,  successive  and 
sometimes  competing  waves  of  femi- 
nism, successive  waves  of  liberation 
and  post-liberation  theologies,  all  these 
intertwining  heritages,  "private,"  "co- 
educational," "university,"  "Catholic," 
even  'Jesuit"  —  all  are  undergoing 
constant  scrutiny  and  revision. 

My  own  university  kept  relatively 
quiet  during  the  1970s  about  what  the 
"new  Boston  College"  would  be,  be- 
sides "excellent."  Between  1970  and 
1974  came,  in  this  order  of  chronology 
(and  arguably,  some  causality),  stu- 
dent and  faculty  freedom  movements, 
a  severe  financial  crisis,  Jesuit  separa- 
tion and  private  incorporation,  and 
full  co-education  throughout  all  the 
university's  colleges,  climaxed  and  in 
some  ways  symbolized  by  the  take-over 
(some  called  it  "rescue")  of  Newton 


College — afinam  ially  strapped  Catho- 
lic women's  col  lege  nearby.  Ovei  the 
next  10  years,  financ  ial  stabilization,  a 
dormitorybuilding  program,  a  buyei  's 
market  for  qualified  fa<  lilt)  in  most 
academic  fields,  and  a  few  reall)  good 
football  and  basketball  seasons,  turned 
us  into  a  nationally  known  campus,  a 
nationally  recruited  student  bod)  and 
faculty.  We  came  to  look  like  what  the 
Undergraduate  Admission  Office  likes 
to  call  The  Competition — Tufts,  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  Amherst. 

An  "identity  crisis"  was  developing. 

From  the  mid-1980s  the  crisis  circu- 
lated within  many  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities,  bounced  between 
America  and  the  Vatican,  where  it  gen- 
erated a  much  discussed  papal  Apos- 
tolic Constitution  on  Catholic  Univer- 
sities released  in  1990.  Finally  it  made 
the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
May,  1991,  with  Fordham  University's 
"Catholic  Identity  Project"  Conference 
providing  the  quotable  quotes. 

Two  of  those  quotes  were  especially 
familiar  to  me  from  meetings  over  the 
past  10  years  at  the  college.  Both  echo 
important  passages  from  the  papal 
Constitution  on  Catholic  Universities. 
Sr.  Alice  Gallin,  executive  director  of 
the  Association  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities,  proposed  that  "Ques- 
tions of  theological  and  religious  sig- 
nificance ought  to  be  able  to  be  raised 
in  every  class."  Fordham  President  Jo- 
seph A.  O'Hare,  SJ,  was  paraphrased  as 
commenting  that  pluralism  among 
both  faculty  and  students  is  healthy, 
but  hiring  policies  at  Catholic  univer- 
sities should  be  designed  to  assure  "a 
critical  mass"  of  faculty  members  ei- 
ther personally  committed  to  Catholi- 
cism, or,  regardless  of  personal  belief, 
intellectually  prepared  to  explore 
Catholic  teaching  and  history. 

I  had  heard  about  "Catholic  affirma- 
tive action"  hiring  early  in  the  1980s  at 
one  of  die  weekend  gatherings  for  fac- 
ulty and  Jesuits  that  had  begun  to  be 
sponsored  then  in  evidence  of  the 
Universitv'sgrowing  recognition  that  the 
gap  between  die  merit-hired  faculty  of 
die  '70s  and  die  'Jesuit  Tradition"  had 
grown  wide  enough  to  require  more 
attentive  efforts  at  mutual  communica- 
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tion.  I  said  then  what  I  have  joined  a 
number  of  committees  in  order  to  say 
ubiquitously:  that  whatever  my  personal 
belief  in  the  potential  contribution  of 
'Jesuit  and  Catholic"  values  to  the  forma- 
tion of  academic  community,  a  religious 
test  at  the  point  of  hiring  is  a  poor  way  to 
go  about  guaranteeing  anything,  even  if 
it  were  not  against  the  law.  Indeed,  soci- 
ologists of  religion  point  out  that  even  for 
those  raised  within  and  holding  to  reli- 
gious traditions,  the  predominant  age  at 
hire  (25-35)  is  the  timewhenmost  people 
would  leastwish  to  be  pinned  down  about 
the  nature  and  source  of  their  religious 
values. 

As  for  questions  of  religious  and 
philosophical  significance  in  every 
classroom,  I  recognize  this  impulse 
too  from  our  own  institution's  two- 
and-a-half-year  study  and  revision  of 
our  core  curriculum.  The  draft  docu- 
ment originally  affirmed,  or  appeared 
to  affirm,  that  all  courses  approved  for 
the  new  core  should  "address  the  pe- 
rennial questions,"  first  among  which 
was  "the  origin  and  destiny  of  exist- 
ence (e.g.,  naturalistic  and  transcen- 
dent accounts  of  human  existence,  the 
existence  of  God,  and  whether  and 
how  we  can  know  God)."  After  much 
discussion  the  language  of  the  docu- 
ment accepted  in  June  1991  had  be- 
come more  flexible:  "Courses  in  dif- 
ferent disciplines  will  focus  on  particu- 
lar issues  to  varying  degrees  ...  As 
students  proceed  through  the  core, 
they  encounter  the  whole  range  of 
perennial  issues,  with  particular  issues 
often  revisited  in  several  courses." 

The  language  of  the  Vatican  docu- 
ment on  these  issues  (the  "critical  mass" 
of  Catholics  or  religious-value  fellow 
travelers  needed  to  constitute  an  "iden- 
tity," and  the  unifying  or  "core"  func- 
tion of  theology  and  philosophy's  for- 
mulation of  "the  perennial  questions") 
is,  not  surprisingly,  less  flexible  than 
most  people  in  American  private  uni- 
versities of  Catholic  founding  would 
like.  For  instance,  after  a  number  of 
admirable  passages  about  the  need  for 
faculty  and  university  to  "respect"  each 
other's  religion  and  each  other's  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  Vatican  document 
says  flat  out  that  "in  order  not  to  en- 


danger the  Catholic  identity  of  the 
university  or  institute  of  higher  stud- 
ies, the  number  of  non-Catholic  teach- 
ers should  not  be  allowed  to  constitute 
a  majority  within  the  institution."  This 
seems  to  me  an  impossible  and  not 
particularly  desirable  goal .  The  Vatican 
document,  while  "accepting  the  legiti- 
mate autonomy  of  human  culture"  and 
looking  forward  to  the  Catholic 
university's  "fertile  dialogue  with 
people  of  every  culture,"  projects  an 
"integrationist"  vision  stressing  the 
contributions  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology to  the  "organic  vision  of  reality," 
the  personal  "wholeness"  and  the 
"framework  of  a  coherent  world  vi- 
sion" which  it  expects  to  impart  to  its 
community  of  students,  faculty  and 
others. 


ow  to  respond 
to  this  new  fe- 
ver about 
"identifica- 
tion" in  my  in- 
stitution? Stay 
aloof  from  this 
potentially 
compromising  "mission'-definingactiv- 
ity?  Or,  risking  further  ubiquity  Join  the 
enterprise,  try  to  make  space  in  the 
inteerationist  vision,  tilt  the  centrist  im- 
pulse  toward  the  margin,  even  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  perilous  oppor- 
tunities it  presents  for  inserting  some  of 
the  feminist  agenda  into  this  increas- 
ingly insistent  speech? 

Taking,  for  the  moment,  the  latter 
path,  I  join  committees.  I  talk  about 
the  yet  unfinished  business  of  co-edu- 
cation and  the  crucial  need  for 
women's  studies  at  the  National  Jesuit 
Conference  on  Higher  Education  and 
at  the  DePaul  Conference  on  Values  in 
Higher  Education.  I  quote  Mary  Daly 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  Heritage,  and  Emily  Dickinson 
to  the  graduates  assembled  for  the 
Baccalaureate  Mass,  and  Virginia  Woolf 
on  "the  Society  of  Outsiders"  to  the 
1 25th  Faculty  Day  Assembly.  I  write  a 
book  on  abortion  and  maternal  choice 
in  20th  century  literature,  give  a  paper 
on  it  at  the  University  of  Utah,  write  an 


abridgment  of  it  for  the  journal  pub- 
lished by  Catholics  for  Free  Choice. 

Along  with  all  this  come  the  moves 
standard  to  institutional  feminism.  We 
have  interdisciplinary  minors  at  Bos- 
ton College  partly  because  this  Catho- 
lic feminist  full  professor  and  friends 
sat  on  the  Educational  Policy  Commit- 
tee in  1984  and  proposed  women's 
studies  as  the  first  one.  We  have  the 
first  female  chair  of  a  large  depart- 
ment this  year  because  this  feminist 
Catholic  full  professor  knew  that  line 
had  to  be  crossed.  We  got  a  university- 
wide  committee  last  year  to  write  a  full 
set  of  policies  and  procedures  on  sexual 
harassment  partly  because  this  femi- 
nist Catholic  full  professor,  and  faculty 
and  student  friends,  pushed  petitions 
in  the  necessary  doors  and  followed 
them. 

We  have  a  movement  toward  a  lit- 
erature and  religion  minor  partly  be- 
cause this  designer  of  a  1985  course 
called  "The  World,  the  Church  and 
the  Novel:  Presentations  of  Catholic 
Life  in  Fiction,"  urged  some  fellow 
faculty  in  English  to  create  their  own 
similar  courses,  if  they  wished,  and 
then  started  a  discussion  group  to  bring 
similarly  interested  philosophy  and 
theology  faculty  together.  This  is  my 
instinctive  response  to  both  the  "inte- 
grationist" intellectual  impulse  and  the 
argument  of  "critical  mass" — keep  it 
voluntary,  and  give  it  a  space,  not  all 
the  space,  in  the  curriculum.  We  can- 
not "identify"  every  part  of  our  institu- 
tion as  "Catholic,"  nor  can  we  make 
the  totalizing  claim  that  every  deed  of 
value  or  valor  our  community  does  is 
"Catholic."  If  we  want  to  put  a  flag  of 
identity  up,  best  not  to  require  it  on 
every  c.v.  or  chalk  a  cross  on  every 
blackboard.  Rather  let  there  be  special 
institutes,  or  lecture  programs,  or  cel- 
ebrations of  ritual  or  history  always 
visible  somewhere  (not  everywhere) 
on  the  horizon.  Let  there  be  a  "Catho- 
lic Studies"  program  perhaps,  perco- 
lating somewhere  (not everywhere)  on 
the  circumference,  where  curious 
scholars  could  study  the  many-layered 
experience  of  my  tribe,  so  various  in 
history,  so  fertile  in  debate  with  itself 
and  its  mission,  today  as  always. 
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hatever  is  genuinely  communal  in  our  Catholic  and 

Jesuit  heritage  will  attract  the  "critical  mass  "  necessary  to 

make  a  quality  university,  one  that  is  in  touch  with  its 

founders  hut  also  in  dialogue  with  culture,  autonomous, 

integrated  or  deconstructed,  as  the  moment  shows  it. 


This,  for  now,  is  my  current  mes- 
sage to  the  meetings  of  our  Committee 
on  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  Heritage  of 
Boston  College;  this  my  act  of  faith.  I 
believe  that  whatever  is  genuinely  com- 
munal in  our  Catholic  and  Jesuit  heri- 
tage, whatever  is  intellectually  of  inter- 
est in  our  past  and  our  present,  will 
attract  the  "critical  mass"  necessary  to 
make  a  quality  university,  one  that  is  in 
touch  with  its  founders  but  also  in 
dialogue  with  culture,  autonomous, 
integrated  or  deconstructed,  as  the 
moment  shows  it.  And  I  believe  that 
the  faculty  who  come  assured  that  Bos- 
ton College  has  the  same  goals  of  ex- 
cellence, freedom,  diversity  and  per- 
sonal and  social  value  that  all  the  other 
high  quality  institutions  they  might 
have  gone  to  have,  will  feel  our  special 
identity,  and  the  diverse  ways  we  ex- 
press our  identity,  after  they  come. 

The  nightmare  of  all  this  activity,  of 
course,  is  that  it  may  be  mere  ubiquity. 
The  problem  in  the  recessionary  1990s 
(to  paraphrase  the  dilemma  Virginia 
Woolf  gave  her  stalled  philosopher  Mr. 
Ramsay  in  To  the  Lighthouse)  is  how  to  get 
from  "Q"  to  "R,"  from  this  quality  uni- 
versity with  intellectual  space  for  every- 
thing, to  the  resources  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. Not  yet  at  "R,"  we  do  not  have  the 
new  faculty  slots  necessary  to  meet  affir- 
mative action  goals  for  faculty  of  color, 
let  alone  create  new  programs  diat  might 
make  natural  way  for  faculty  specially 
interested  in  religion  and  value.  And  so 
a  feminist  Cadrolic  chair  of  a  depart- 
ment juggling  so  many  agendas  has 


hard  emotional  times  ahead. 

Neither  women's  studies  nor  black 
studies  is  fully  funded;  and  in  an  era 
where  universities  are  holding  the  line, 
not  growing,  then  dollars  that  go  to 
new  programs  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  older  programs.  If  I  work  to  de- 
velop a  literature  and  religion  minor 
in  order  to  turn  the  "Catholic  identity 
quest"  in  the  direction  of  programs, 
not  pervasiveness,  I  am  spending  both 
my  energy  and  my  hard-won  feminist 
full  professor's  cachet  elsewhere  than 
in  some  of  those  feminist  fights  that 
are  nowhere  near  won.  Then  I  be- 
come, for  some,  the  administration's 
tame  feminist;  for  others  I  am 
feminism's  tame  Catholic;  for  others, 
Catholicism's  lame  apologist,  in  faith, 
for  the  goodwill  of  the  institution's 
commitment  to  pluralism  and  aca- 
demic freedom. 

In  spite  of  this  nightmare  I  con- 
tinue to  want  to  work  for  and  worn  at 
the  possible  dividends  of  a  Catholic 
and  Jesuit  heritage.  It's  for  a  reason 
beautifully  laid  down  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  Fordham's  journal  Presence  by 
one  of  the  most  acute  of  the  young- 
Jesuits,  Francis  X.  Clooney,  SJ,  a  scholar 
of  eastern  religions  and  member  of 
the  BC  theology1  faculty'.  He  reminds 
us  that  all  of  us,  Jesuits  and  nun  Jesuits, 
faculty,  groundskeepers,  secretaries, 
chaplains,  coaches  and  students,  in 
fact  work  for  an  institution,  the  "well 
managed  modern  American  univer- 
sity," part  of  whose  inevitable  strategy  of 
management  is  "to  have  this  single  lan- 


guage bv  which  to  enunciate  a  single 
set  of  goals  which  applv  to  all  its  em- 
ployees: it  is  uneas)  when  one  or  more 
of  the  groups  refuse  to  accept  that 
discourse  as  their  own  and  refuse  to  act 
only  on  its  terms."  Fr.  Cloonev  is  ex- 
horting the  Jesuits  themselves  to  use 
the  fact  of  their  shrinking  numbers, 
their  divestment,  as  a  "chance  to  reas- 
sert the  religious  role  of  the  Jesuit  as  a 
liminal  one.  on  die  edge  and  not  setded 
at  the  center  of  things."  not  integrated 
into  the  national  management  stvle  of 
the  American  university,  even  one  of 
their  own  founding.  But  he  offers  an 
analogous  path  to  Catholics,  and  a 
timeh  one  to  feminist  academics  too. 
And  that  is.  to  cool  the  fever  for  iden- 
tity at  the  center  of  things,  the  lust  for 
a  language  that  integrates  and  frames, 
and  potentially  totalizes.  Stake  out. 
instead,  a  prophetic  place  at  the  edge, 
and  resign  assign  ourselves  to  argu- 
ments, neologisms,  speaking  in 
tongues,  even  to  our  own. 


English  Department  Chairwoman  Judith  Wilt 
is  the  author  of  "Abortion,  Choice,  and  Con- 
temporary Fiction:  The  Armageddon  of  the 
Maternal  Instinct" (Chicago,  Il,cKh.  among 
otherworks.  Her  story,  "W'ritingCjitholic:  The 
way  in,  "appeared  in  our  Summer  1Q$9 edi- 
tion, rhisarticlcicasedited  fmm  aivtvion  that 
appeared  in  the  Su  m  mer  I  lH>2  issue  of'Initia- 
th  vs  " —  "Feminism  on  a  Catholic  Campus  " — 
which  was  devoted  to  articles  M  eight  female 
members  of  the  BC  faculty  and  an  alumna. 
"Initiatives" is  fniNished  b\  tlwXational 'Asso- 
ciation for  Women  in  Education.  ■ 
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The  course  is  EN  448,  "The  Literature  of  Spiritual  Quest. " 
The  text  is  Etty  Hillesum's  diary  of  life  under  Nazi  occupation. 
The  task  is  journal-keeping.  The  focus  is  the  search  for  meaning 


BY  DENNIS  TAYLOR 
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I  tere  goes,  then.  This  is  a  painful  and  well-nigh  insupei  able 
step  for  me:  yielding  up  so  much  thai  has  been  suppressed 
to  a  blank  sheet  of  lined  paper.  The  thoughts  in  my  head  are 
sometimes  so  clear  and  so  sharp  and  my  feelings  so  deep,  but 
writing  about  them  comes  hard. The  main  difficulty,  1 1 1 1  i  ii  k , 
is  a  sense  of  shame.  So  many  inhibitions,  so  much  fear  of 
letting  go,  of  allowing  things  to  pour  out  of  me,  and  yet  this 
is  what  I  must  do  ill  am  ever  to  give  my  life  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  purpose.  It  is  like  the  final  liberating. scream  that 
always  sticks  bashfully  in  your  throat  when  you  make  love.  I 
am  accomplished  enough  in  bed. 

So  begins  An  interrupted  Life:  The  Diaries  ofEtty  Hillesum 
1941-43  (Pantheon,  1983).  First  published  in  1981  in  the 
original  Dutch,  An  Interrupted  Life  comprises  edited  journals 
kept  by  a  young  Jewish  woman  during  the  Nazi  occupation 
of  Holland.  Twenty-seven  years  old  when  she  began  the 
diaries,  Etty — the  precocious  daughter  of  a  classics  teacher — 
was  a  law  school  graduate  and  a  student  of  Slavic  languages. 
She  lived  in  a  rooming  house  next  to  the  great  park  border- 
ing the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam.  Her  life  was  taken  up 
in  meeting  with  friends,  tutoring  pupils  in  Russian,  enjoying 
herself  and  taking  care  of  her  nervous  stomach.  She  re- 
minds me  of  some  of  my  students. 

"Here  goes,  then."  These  words  are  a  chosen  beginning 
for  a  process,  a  decision  to  get  somewhere,  to  discover 
something  before  it  is  too  late.  She  dates  the  start  of  her  new 
psychological  life — "Sunday,  9  March  [  1 94 1  ] " — and  we  can 
date  the  end  of  it — November  30, 1943 — the  day  she  died  in 
Auschwitz.  Etty's  decision  is  not  unlike  the  decision  of  that 
otherjournal  keeper,  Thoreau,  to  front  the  essential  facts  of 
life  "and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not 
lived."  Her  commitment,  as  she  puts  it,  is  to  "reclaim  large 
areas  of  peace  in  ourselves,"  to  create  "simply  by  molding- 
one's  inner  life."  She  resolves  to  descend  into  inner  confu- 
sion and  subjectivity,  chart  what  she  is  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  return  with  clarity  and  light  and  air. 

For  four  years  I  have  been  teaching  Etty  Hillesum's 
journal  in  my  course,  English  448,  "The  Literature  of  Spiri- 
tual Quest."  The  course  calls  for  students  to  combine  their 
own  spiritual  questionings  with  the  literature  we  read  (see 
page  35) .  It  is  at  once  an  academic  course  with  books,  papers 
and  tests;  and  at  the  same  time  a  course  that  invites  personal 
exploration. 

A  key  instrument  is  the  journal  students  keep.  If  some- 
thing strikes  them  while  reading  the  assignments,  they  note 
it.  Etty'sjournal  is  a  primary  model  for  the  students,  because 
it  invites  them  to  venture  into  areas  they  might  think  not 
worth  mentioning  or  which  they  would  rather  not  think 
about.  It  addresses  the  course's  key  questions:  what  is  the 
spiritual  quest?  Does  it  have  an  object?  How  do  you  know  you 
have  arrived?  Are  there  risks?  How  important  is  it?  Is  it  an 
intellectual  or  emotional  venture,  or  some  combination?  Is 
it  about  a  thirst  of  some  kind?  Does  it  depend  on  there  being 
a  God? 


I  nglish  I  18  is  an  ele<  live,  and  the  students  who  enroll 
lend  to  lie  those  v\ho  eilliei  have  .1  religious  faith  but  want 
to  question  it.  01  those  who  don  l  have  anv  faith  but  want  10 
think  about  it  again.  A  typu  al  e.trlv  journal  entrv 

<  .lowing  up.  I  received  traditional  Caiholu  *  hool  upbring- 
ing; 1  hiii.  h  on  Sunday,  no  meal  on  fn'l.n*  during  Lent, 
member  of  Our  Lady'sSodality,  church  on  all  the  Feast  D 
grace  before  meals,  etc.  For  the  most  pan,  these  acts  held  no 
spe<  i.il  meaning  foi  me.  I  did  them  be*  ause  I  was  expected 
10  do  them  and  everyone  else  around  me  was  doing  them. 
VK  parents  taught  me  to  treat  others  kindly  and  to  treat  mj 
elders  with  rcspec  t.  and  thev  tried  to  instill  their  values  in  mc 
but  I  stubborn])  rebelled.  I  did  not  take  part  in  life  threaten- 
ing vices  but  I  had  m\  share  ol  \er\  bad  habits;  mho. 

shoplifting,  hanging  with  people  [whom  my  parents]  did 
not  like  and  therefore  King  and  sneaking  around  U-hind 
their  backs.  Twelve  years  ol  Catholic  school  training  had 
proved  to  make  me  knowledgeable  about  Church  Doctrine 
but  apathetic  to  Christian  valucv  I  had  learned  theories  and 
laws  and  principles  about  God  and  the  church  but!  did  not 
really  care  about  them.  Asm)  intellect  was  being  sharpened, 
my  spirit  was  being  dulled.  I  cannot  give-  reasons  for  my 
attitudes  or  behaviors.  Idonol  remember  whv  I  was  this  way, 
I  just  remember  that  thai  was  the  vvav  it  was. 

But  just  remembering  "the  way  it  was"  can  be  a  break- 
through for  such  a  student,  a  basis  on  which  something  new 
can  begin:  "Here  goes,  then." 


Life's 
Story 


Em's  journal  tells  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spiritual  life  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  seem  to 
admit  of  no  development  what- 
ever. It  details  a  race  to  a  foreor- 
dained finish  line:  will  the  Nazis 
destroy  her  before,  in  a  sense,  she 
can  destroy  them?  "Evil  intensi- 
ties around  her."  one  of  mv  stu- 
dents wrote,  "and  she  grows." 
Etrv  insinuates  herself  into  m\ 
students'  lives  because  she  is.  despite  so  man)  outward 
differences,  like  them.  Among  the  things  she  thinks  about 
with  the  journal  are  her  vanities,  ambitions,  hidden  desires, 
shames:  "I  pursue  mv  'appetites'  10  their  most  secret  and 
hidden  lairs."  Also,  like  main  young  diarists,  she  struggles 
with  feelings  toward  hot  pat  ems.  But  unlike  mv  students  she 
is  a  Jew  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe,  and  her  journal  is  prima- 
rily a  place  where  she  can  mediate  the  outside  world  before 
it  enters  her  interior  world  and  confounds  her.  She  de- 
scribes herself  as  a  person  driven  bv  moods,  influences, 
circumstance — thrown  back  and  forth  through  lite,  from 
depression  to  elation,  like  a  ball  in  a  game.  The  journal 
becomes  a  place  of  refuge,  a  space  in  which  she  can  safely 
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or  some  of  my  students,  Etty  is  an  epic  moment; 


for  others,  an  impossible  possibility. 

Others  are  upset  by  her  moral  life. 

Of  course,  some  like  her  for  this.  She  is  a 

Mary  Magdalene  who  never  thought  to  repent 

because  she  was  too  busy  developing. 


encounter,  play  with  and  disarm  the  dark  powers  that,  as  she 
says,  previously  disabled  her.  It  is  a  place  where  she  can 
define  those  inner  and  outer  voices  that  would  destroy  her, 
that  drive  her,  that  intimidate  her.  She  says:  "We  have  to 
fight  them  daily,  like  fleas,  these  many  small  worries  about 
the  morrow,  for  they  sap  our  energies." 

In  the  journal  Etty  enters  into  the  story  of  her  life,  which 
she  both  creates  and  finds.  She  commits  herself  to  being 
part  of  a  tale.  It  is  the  story  that  becomes  her  trueUfe.  From 
now  on,  she  seems  to  say,  nothing  is  a  matter  of  chance; 
everything  is  part  of  the  destiny  that  is  unfolding  for  me,  part 
of  a  plotted  story.  Two  thirds  of  the  way  through,  she  says:  "I 
have  the  feeling  that  my  life  is  not  yet  finished,  it  is  not  yet 
a  rounded  whole.  A  book,  and  what  a  book,  in  which  I  have 
got  stuck  halfway."  This  is  an  image  that  resonates  with  my 
students.  As  one  wrote:  "Today,  too  many  persons  accept  a 
story  given  to  them  by  society,  their  parents,  their  peers." 

Inevitably,  Etty's journal  also  becomes  away  to  confront 
history.  She  talks  about  the  journal  as  a  place  where  she  can 
feel  the  contours  of  her  age.  She  says:  "My  head  is  clear  again 
and  I  can  once  more  bear  and  stand  up  to  this  piece  of 
history  which  is  ours."  In  one  of  her  jobs,  she  works  in  a 
Jewish  council  that  processes  Jews  into  the  transit  camps. 
She  says:  "I  want  to  travel  all  over  the  world  and  see  with  my 
own  eyes  and  hear  with  my  own  ears  how  they  fare,  all  those 
we  sent  on  their  way."  Sadly,  she  will. 

She  notes  how  the  crucible  of  occupation  and  persecu- 
tion changes  the  way  people  relate.  Now  she  talks  to  others 
interior  to  interior,  as  though  from  journal  tojournal.  After 
encountering  an  old  boyfriend,  she  notes:  "Perhaps  it  was 
our  first  real  meeting."  Such  moments  become  epochal 
milestones:  "There  are  no  wasted  and  boring  minutes  any 
longer,  one  has  to  keep  learning  how  to  take  one's  rest 
between  two  deep  breaths  or  in  a  five-minute  chat."  My 
students  understand  this,  too.  One,  referring  to  the  "late 
night/early  morning  discussions  that  go  on  in  the  corner 
recesses  of  dormitories,"  wrote  of  the 


launch  into  a  deep  and  personal  discussion  that  sometimes 
seems  possible  only  with  one  who  doesn't  know  us  very  well; 
the  inexplicable  confidentiality  and  trust  that  surrounds  an 
unexpected  sharing  of  one's  innermost  thoughts.  So  much 
of  one's  ability  to  open  up  to  another  person  seems  depen- 
dent on  mood,  time,  place,  and  circumstance — most  of 
which  cannot  be  chosen  or  prepared  for  in  advance,  but 
must  rather  be  recognized  and  seized  without  warning.  If  we 
were  told  to  prepare  for  a  thoughtful  and  personally  insight- 
ful conversation  to  take  place  later  in  the  day,  the  result 
would  be  no  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the  artificiality  and 
reservedness  we  would  naturally  feel. 

Finally,  as  may  already  be  apparent,  Etty  also  achieves 
striking  literary  beauty.  A  friend  who  has  lost  her  husband  is 
recorded  as  saying:  "God  has  moved  me  up  into  a  more 
advanced  class,  the  desks  are  still  a  little  too  big  for  me."  The 
most  striking  and  perhaps  shocking  image  is  the  one  she 
uses  in  the  last  entry  of  the  journal:  "I  have  broken  my  body 
like  bread  and  shared  it  out  among  men.  And  why  not,  they 
were  hungry  and  had  gone  without  for  so  long." 


One  of  the  underlying  beliefs  of 
my  course  is  that  despite  all  the 
turmoil  that  surrounds  the  spiri- 
tual quest,  we  are  getting  some- 
where. Where  are  we  getting? 
That  is  up  to  each  person  to  say. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  risk  that 
the  quest  can  lead  to  despair. 
Somehow,  for  my  students,  it  does 
not — perhaps  because  the  class  is 
a  group  venture.  It  sometimes 
leads  to  joy.  One  student  recorded:  "The  Spiritual  Quest  is 
a  beautiful  concept  that  I  think  about  constantly — See 
that — I  think,  I  can  think  now!"  Another  wrote:  "I  am 


ERE 
ARE  WE 
GETTING? 
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Works  assigned  in  "The  Literature  of  Spiritual  Quest' 


Isak  Dinesen 

BABETTE'S  FEAST 

(story  and  film) 

T.  S.  Eliot 

"THE  LOVE  SONG  OF 

J.  ALFRED  PRUFROCK" 

Etty  Hillesum 
AN  INTERRUPTED  LIFE 

Samuel  Beckett 
WAITING  FOR  GODOT 

Fyodor  Dostoyevsky 
THE  BROTHERS  KARAMAZOV 

St.  Therese  of  Lisieux 
STORY  OF  A  SOUL:  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Chaim  Potok 
THE  CHOSEN 

Flannery  O'Connor 
COMPLETE  STORIES 

C.  S.  Lewis 
THE  SCREWTAPE  LETTERS 

W.  Shaum  and  Andre  Gregory 
MY  DINNER  WITH  ANDRE  (film) 

Ingmar  Bergman 
THE  SEVENTH  SEAL  (film) 

Raymond  Carver 
"CATHEDRAL" 


Philip  I 'iii 
"CHURCH  GOING,"  "FAITH  HEALING* 

Wallace  Stevens 
"SUNDAY  MORNING" 

W.  B.  feats 
"THE  MAGI" 

The  Bible 
"PSALM  51" 

.S7.  Augustine 
CONFESSIONS 

Evilyn  Waugh 
BRIDESHEAD  REMSITED 

James  jfdyi  i 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  .ARTIST 

AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

Rosemary  Haugmion 
THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  M\N 

Soren  Kierkegaard 
FEAR  AND  TREMBLING 

Joseph  Conrrd 
HEART  OF  DARKNESS 

Emily  Dickinson 
COLLECTED  POEMS 
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wondering  if  I  will  still  see  elements  of  the  spiritual  quest  in 
everything  I  read  as  I  do  now  .  .  .  My  choices  in  the  future 
are  going  to  be  much  more  thought  out  and  considered  in 
light  of  the  central  question:  'Is  this  the  person  I  want  to  be?' 
I  will  embrace  my  mistakes  as  a  learning  experience  rather 
than  a  source  for  embarrassment." 

Such  entries,  from  journals  or  papers  or  exams,  are  the 
best  kind  of  student  writing  and  reflect  the  best  in  human 
language  and  aspiration.  Etty  has  a  theory  of  literature 
which  is  directly  relevant  to  the  sort  of  writing  and  reading 
my  students  engage  in.  She  writes:  "The  Relationship  of  Litera- 
ture to  Life.  I  must  work  things  out  for  myself."  She  reads 
deeply,  for  comfort  and  confirmation.  What  Dostoyevsky 
discovers,  she  discovers,  as  they  move  in  parallel  but  indi- 
vidual lines.  One  of  the  writers  she  keeps  returning  to  is  the 
contemplative,  symbolist  poet  Rilke.  She  ends  her  journal 
with  a  passage  on  Rilke:  "It  is  strange  to  think  that  someone 
so  frail  and  who  did  most  of  his  writing  within  protective 
castle  walls,  would  perhaps  have  been  broken  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  now  live." 

Etty's  journals  offer  evidence  that,  as  she  puts  it:  "In 
peaceful  times  and  under  favorable  circumstances,  sensitive 
artists  may  search  for  the  purest  and  most  fitting  expression 
of  their  deepest  insight,  so  that  during  turbulent,  debilitat- 
ing times,  others  can  turn  to  them  for  support  and  a 
response  to  bewildering  questions.  Sadly,  in  difficult  times 
we  tend  to  shrug  off  the  spiritual  heritage  of  artists  from  an 
easier  age.  It  is  an  understandable  but  impoverishing  reac- 
tion." What  Rilke  has  discovered  certainly  lives  in  Etty, 
though  he,  by  Etty's  reckoning  something  of  a  hothouse 


flower,  may  drop  by  the  wayside. 

And  so  Etty  poses  a  remarkable  spiritual  challenge  to  my 
students,  since  she  developed  in  the  worst  circumstances 
what  they — we — develop  hesitantly  in  the  midst  of  luxury. 
Her  greatest  triumph  may  be  that  she  increasingly  comes  to 
believe  in  what  she  is  experiencing,  in  the  insights,  in  the 
ultimate  importance  of  what  happens  to  her  heart  and 
mind. 

The  opposition  to  this  faith  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be:  the 
Holocaust.  In  one  of  the  books  she  is  reading,  The  Brothers 
Karamazov,  Ivan  challenges  Alyosha  with  the  question:  how 
can  you  believe  in  God,  or  accept  a  world  made  by  God 
which  includes  infants  being  skewered  in  front  of  their 
mothers?  How,  too,  can  you  believe  in  the  power,  the 
usefulness,  of  the  interior  life  in  a  world  where  such  things 
happen?  This  is  the  question  that  Etty's  journal  encounters. 

And  it  is  the  question  that  most  troubles  my  students.  Is 
Etty  too  morbidly  focused  on  self?  Is  she  narcissistic?  Is  she 
wandering  around  in  a  happy  cloud?  Was  she  really  able  to 
break  through  to  some  principle  of  insight,  love,  power,  that 
enabled  her  to  go  through  the  death  camps  happy  and  life- 
giving,  as  witnesses  claimed  she  did? 

Etty  threw  a  note  off  the  train  to  Auschwitz.  It  was  found 
by  the  railroad  track — "we  left  singing."  The  reports  say  she 
continued  this  way  to  the  end.  But  did  there  come  a  moment 
when  she  no  longer  believed  in  the  story  of  her  life?  Is  there 
a  force  out  there  that  is  more  powerful  than  this  interior 
force?  We  don't  know,  and  that  makes  my  students  nervous. 
One  wrote:  "Do  we  truly  receive  growth  through  suffering  or 
is  that  man's/woman's  way  of  rationalizing  an  entity  he 
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detests,  and  he  is  fascinated  with,  and  he  cannol  compre- 
hend?"  And  another:  "It's  hard  enough  just  to  live  day  to  day, 
so  why  should  I  have  to  think  about  the  'above  and  beyond.' 
I  guess  a  superficial  answer  is  quite  simple:  I  really  don' I  have 
to  think  about  life  or  death,  or  God  or  religion,  but  nonethe- 
less I  do.  There  must  be  a  craving  in  me  that  is  looking  to  be 
satiated.  I  don't  feel  compelled  toward  anything,  but  I  do 
feel  unsatisfied  and  incomplete  in  my  life.  I  suppose  that  is 
good  since  I'm  only  twenty." 

Interestingly,  the  strongest  challenge  posed  to  Etty  in  the 
journal  does  not  come  from  the  Nazis  or  concentration 
camps  or  the  martyrdoms  in  the  streets.  The  strongest 
challenge  comes  from  her  doctor.  She  goes  for  a  check-up 
and  later  records: 

I'm  sure  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  sleep  for  days,  to  let  go 
completely.  The  doctor  said  yesterday  that  my  inner  life  is 
too  intense,  that  I  must  come  down  to  earth,  that  I  keep 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Heaven  and  that  my  physique  simply 
cannot  stand  it.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Oh  God,  the  last  one  and 
a  half  years!  And  the  last  two  months,  which  were  a  whole  life 
in  themselves.  But  have  I  not  had  hours  of  which  I  could  say: 
"This  one  hour  is  like  a  whole  life  and  if  I  should  suddenly 
die,  it  would  still  have  been  worth  it." 

The  doctor  recurs  as  a  refrain:  "It  made  quite  an  impres- 
sion on  me  that  time,  when  that  flirt  of  a  doctor  with  his 
melancholy  eyes  said  to  me,  'You  live  too  cerebral  a  life,  it's 
bad  for  your  health,  your  constitution  isn't  up  to  it.'" 

This  is  the  most  powerful  opposing  voice  in  the  journal: 
you  think  too  much.  Etty  recoups  her  forces  when  she 
determines  that  the  doctor  desires  her  but  cannot  admit  it. 
But  his  voice  represents  a  deeper  demonic  voice  that  would 
constitute  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Nazis.  The  spiritual  life 
is  bunk.  It  is  illusion.  That  interior  space  is  schizophrenia. 

This  is  an  ultimate  question  for  Etty  and  for  those  who 
read  her:  the  value  of  the  spiritual  quest  in  a  world  that  also 
holds  evil.  One  student  wrote:  "I  guess  what  I'm  really 
wondering  is,  was  Etty  too  spiritual,  to  see  some  right  from 
wrong — wasshe  'spiritualizing'  her  thoughts  and  decisions?" 
Another  wrote:  "It  seems  that  the  spiritual  quest  psychologi- 
cally messes  up  a  lot  of  people.  Doesn't  it?  Therefore  maybe 
the  spiritual  quest  does  more  harm  than  good.  If  we  didn't 
think  so  much  about  it,  but  rather  just  did  it,  maybe  it  would 
be  better."  Another  wrote:  "How  does  one  know  if  one  has 
chosen  a  legitimate  path  which  will  further  the  quest,  or  if 
one  has  simply  indulged  in  disuaction?  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  not  to  search  at  all?"  My  students  are  deeply  divided 
internally  over  whether  this  voice  of  the  doctor  is  the  true 
one.  So  are  we  all  divided.  And  this  makes  Etty's  case  all  the 
more  remarkable,  because  she  takes  the  chance  that  the 
voice,  not  she,  is  mistaken.  She  bets  what  remains  of  her  life 
on  it. 

She  foresees  a  coming  storm  to  be  poured  out  on  the 
world:  "a  torrent  of  loving-kindness  and  a  torrent  of  hatred 


. . .  And  then  1 1  new;  I  should  take  the  field  against  hatred.* 

Thej  in  hum  i less,  totall)  without  pity.  And  we  must  be  all 
the  more  men  ifiil  ourselves.  I  hat's  why  I  prayed  <-arl\  (his 
moi  ning: 

Oh  (.ud.  linns  an-  loo  hard  fur  frail  people  like  rri\«-|f!  I 
know  thai  a  new  and  kinder  day  will  come.  I  would  to  much 
like  lo  live  on,  if  onl\  to  express  all  the  love  I  <arr\  within  me. 
And  there  is  only  one  waj  of  preparing  the  new  age.  fn  living 
il  even  now  in  our  hearts.  Somewhere  in  me  I  feel  so  light, 
without  the  least  bitterness  and  so  lull  of  strength  and  love. 
I  would  so  much  like  to  help  prepare  tin-  new  ag 

Etty  writes  that  she  feels  "like  a  small  battlefield,  in  which 
the  problems,  or  some  of  the  problems,  of  our  time  are 
being  fought  out."  Somehow,  she  comes  to  believe  in  the 
transcendent  historical  worth  of  her  life  with  in  the  space  she 
is  creating,  within  the  journal,  within  this  sea  of  N'ayis.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  an  entry  for  September  30,  1942: 

Somewhere  deep  inside  me  is  a  workshop  in  which  Titans 
are  forging  a  new  world.  I  once  wrote  in  despair:  "It  is  inside 
my  little  skull  that  the  world  must  be  rethought,  that  it  must 
be  given  fresh  clarity."  I  still  occasionally  think  so.  with  the 
same,  almost  diabolical,  presumption.  I  know  how  to  free  m) 
creative  powers  more  and  more  from  the  snares  of  material 
concerns,  from  the  idea  of  hunger  and  cold  and  danger. 
Thev  are,  after  all,  imaginary  phantoms,  not  the  realm . 
Reality  is  something  one  shoulders  together  with  all  the 
suffering  that  goes  with  it.  and  with  all  the  difficulties.  And 
as  one  shoulders  them  so  one's  resilience  grows  stronger. 
But  the  idea  of  suffering  (which  is  not  the  reality,  tor  real 
suffering  is  always  fruitful  and  can  turn  life  into  a  precious 
thing)  must  be  destroved. 

This  is  a  striking  and  ambitious  statement,  and  a  remark- 
able formulation  of  the  notion  that  the  thing  that  most 
threatens  us  is  the  idea  of  suffering.  For  Ettv  this  is  an  "idea" 
to  be  combated  bv  another — that  the  heart  of  the  universe 
is  not  darkness  but  something  else,  that  there  is  a  power 
suonger  even  than  the  idea  ofsuffering.  One  of  my  students 
wrote:  "With  this  view,  we  can  see  suffering  not  as  a  curse 
placed  upon  the  human  race  as  revenge,  or  a  joke,  or  simplv 
an  abstraction  that  results  from  freak  accidents,  but  as 
something  more  personal,  with  a  direct  link  to  our  being." 

On  the  subject  of  a  power  stronger  than  suffering,  m\ 
students  tend  to  divide.  For  some  of  them.  Etty  is  an  epic 
moment  in  their  lives.  For  others,  she  remains  an  impossible 
possibility.  Others  are  upset  by  her  moral  life.  Em's  mentor 
was  Julius  Spier,  a  charismatic  and  insightful  figure,  who 
would  read  palms  as  a  wax  of  practicing  psychology.  Spier 
takes  Ettv  seriously  and  she  begins  to  blossom.  But  their 
relationship  seems  eventually  to  become  sexual,  even  while 
Ettv  continues  to  have  a  sexual  relationship  with  her  land- 
lord: "Yet  just  twelve  hours  ago  I  lav  in  the  arms  of another 
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"NOTES  FROM  T^E  JOURNEY 


/  myself  have  been 

activel^ijvrestling  with 

God  and  religion  for  quite 

some  time  now 


The  following  was  edited  from  a  "final  journal  entry  " 
written  by  a  student  in  "The  Literature  of  Spiritual 
Quest. " 

JA.ecently  I  had  a  discussion  with  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  explained  to  her  that  God  was  repre- 
sented [in  Waiting  for  Godot],  that  it  was  just  a 
different  perspective,  a  modern  perspective  in  a 
way,  that  combined  the  hope  with  the  overrid- 
ing doubt  that  seems  to  exist  today. 

The  objection  she  had  was  that  Godot  was 
blasphemous,  in  a  way,  and  that  the  spiritual 
quest  was  one  for  God,  God  as  defined  by  reli- 
gion. I  explained  to  her  the  difficulty  in  defin- 
ing the  quest  as  such, 
and  all  the  literature 
and  thinking  and  inter- 
pretation that  would  be 
discounted  if  one  took 
such  a  limiting  view.  We 
argued  about  the  es- 
sence of  God,  what  he- 
she-it  stood  for,  and  the 
essence  of  spirituality.  I 
cited  Heart  of  Darkness, 

she  rejected  it  as  secular  and  therefore  irrel- 
evant. I  cited  Etty,  she  asked  what  religion  she 
was.  The  discussion  was  lively,  informative  and 
frustrating.  She  refused  to  see  beyond  a  reli- 
giously defined  spirituality.  I  couldn't  stand 
what  I  saw  as  her  "narrow-mindedness." 

I  myself  have  been  actively  wrestling  with 
God  and  religion  for  quite  some  time  now.  On 
one  hand  it  is  frustrating  because  I  do  not  have 
a  categorical  faith.  I  find  it  hard  to  contain  my 
"quest"  within  these  boundaries.  I  am  Catholic 
by  "birth,"  I  guess  you  would  say,  but  there  is  so 
much  that  I  don't  understand  or  accept  about 
the  Catholic  religion.  Yet  there  is  also  some- 
thing that  fascinates  me,  draws  me  in  a  way. 

-T  or  my  soon-to-be  four  years  at  Boston  Col- 
lege, I  have  been  thinking  and  pondering  and 
questioning,  etc.  with  a  fervor  of  sorts  that  my 
friends  are  incredulous  of.  They  never  under- 
stood why  I  was  compelled  to  read  Brothers 
Karamazov  in  three  days,  bringing  it  with  me  to 


class,  to  brush  my  teeth,  staying  up  until  3  a.m. 
and  getting  up  at  7  a.  m.  to  continue.  It  is 
because  I  was,  and  still  am,  looking  for  some- 
thing .  .  .  The  idea  that  there  was  a  course  that 
would  shed  light  on  what  I  was  feeling,  search- 
ing, looking  for,  was  wonderful.  And,  indeed, 
this  course  has  opened  new  avenues  to  me, 
through  selection  and  through  making  what  I 
saw  as  a  personal  quirk/ idiosyncrasy  a  legiti- 
mate phenomenon,  one  that  others  have  gone 
through,  in  different  ways  but  with,  I  think, 
essentially  similar  feelings.  I  no  longer  think  I 
am  crazy  for  wondering  about  such  things,  nor 
do  I  think  that  this  wondering  is  as  useless  as 
others  make  it  seem.  I 
think  that  there  is  a 
direction  implicit  within 
my  wanderings  and  won- 
derings,  but  that  part  of 
the  quest  is  the  step-by- 
step  revelation  of  this  di- 
rection— the  journey,  in  a 
way,  comprises  the  desti- 
nation. What  is  attained 
may  be  absolute,  but  abso- 
lute in  such  a  way  that  it  needn '  t  be  represented 
to  everyone  in  the  same  form.  By  this,  of  course, 
I  mean  that  I  think  that  the  destination  of  the 
spiritual  quest  is  GOD. 

A  his  is  an  important  revelation  for  me,  one 
that  did  come  about  as  a  direct  result  of  actively 
pursuing  the  objectives  of  this  class.  In  every- 
thing read,  I  saw  bits  and  pieces  of  God.  Looking 
at  the  material  collectively,  at  the  stylistic  differ- 
ences, the  differences  in  background,  the  differ- 
ences in  approach,  and  ultimately,  in  belief,  I 
nevertheless  saw  something  similar,  something 
I  would  call  God.  It  is  not  something  that  I  could 
put  evidence  to  in  the  usual  way;  all  I  can  say  is 
that  my  feelings  about  each  work,  though  differ- 
ent, had  something  similar,  the  same — in  intui- 
tive feeling,  revelation — in  spirit.  I  don't  know  if 
that  explains  it — personally  I  think  it  may  be 
inexplicable,  it  can  only  be  understood  at  a 
higher  level,  by  myself,  for  it  is  my  revelation. 
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man  and  loved  him  then  and  love  him  now.  Is  that  sordid?" 
Of  course,  some  of  my  students  like  her  for  this.  She  is  a  Man' 
Magdalene  who  never  thought  to  repent  because  she  was 
too  busy  developing.  One  of  the  most  perplexing  themes  of 
the  course  is  that  there  is  a  gap  between  moral  notions  of 
what  is  right  and  the  other,  spiritual  possibility.  Sometimes 
the  two  things  cohabit  as  they  should;  but  then  there  are 
these  divergences  which  the  hastening  spirit  seems  to  ig- 
nore. Some  of  my  students  are  deeply  troubled  by  these 
lapses.  Nevertheless  one  student  wrote:  "How  could  we  take 
anyone's  quest  seriously  if  they  don't  have  a  dark  side?" 
Another  student  pondered: 

One  must  neither  deny  the  body  in  favor  of  the  spirit  nor 
forget  to  channel  one's  sensor)'  awareness  towards  enhanc- 
ing spirituality.  Pleasure  is  not  something  which  causes 
shame,  but  can  bring  one  closer  to  God  .  .  .  Perhaps  merely 
enjoying  the  feel  of  the  grass  beneath  one's  feet,  or  the  smell 
of  the  spring  grass,  can  be  the  catalyst  for  spirituality.  Or 
perhaps  such  simple  pleasures,  although  not  inherently  evil, 
can  become  problematic,  and  distract  from  the  pursuit  of 
spirituality.  Once  again  this  issue  does  not  seem  resolvable. 
When  embarking  upon  the  spiritual  quest  one  is  not  given 
a  guidebook  or  a  set  of  instructions.  One  can  only  reflect 
upon  personal  experience,  and  speculate  with  this  knowl- 
edge about  these  unending  questions,  while  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  sun. 


J4IE 

COURAGE 

TO  BELIEVE 


Increasingly  Etty's  journal 
touches  that  most  personal  of  all 
issues,  the  God  question.  In  Etty's 
mind  and  that  of  Spier,  God  is 
associated  with  her  newfound 
interior  intimacy.  She  talks  about 
letting  the  little  piece  of  God 
within  her  grow  into  poetrv.  God 
is  often  identified  with  what  she 
calls  a  "deep  well  inside  me,"  "a 


vast  and  fruitful  loneliness"  which  continues  to  grow. 

She  is  surprised  at,  and  embarrassed  by,  her  use  of  the 
God  word.  Talking  about  God.  she  s.i\s.  is  more  intimate 
than  talking  about  sex.  She  tries  kneeling  in  the  bathroom, 
where  no  one  can  see  her;  and  when  she  tries  it  in  the 
bedroom  and  her  lover  comes  in.  she  pretends  tube  looking 
for  a  book  under  the  bed:  "The  storj  <>|  the  girl  who 
gradually  learned  to  kneel  is  something  I  would  love  to  write 
in  the  fullest  possible  way."  I  let  growing  confidence  seems 
to  coincide  with  her  taking  mote  chances  in  talking  abut 
God.  "One  phrase  has  been  haunting  me  for  uccU  'You 
must  also  have  the  courage  to  sayopenl)  thai  you  believe;  to 
say  God.'"  She  takes  the  risk  with  a  friend;  "It  took  me  two 
nights  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  speak  oi  it  to  him.  the 
most  intimate  of  all  intimate  feelings.  And  all  the  lime  I  was 
dying  to  make  him  a  present  of  it.  And  then,  then  I  knelt 
down  on  the  great  heath  and  told  him  about  God."  Biblical 
phrases  start  making  more  sense  to  her:  "A  soul  is  forged  out 
of  fire  and  rock  crystal.  Something  rigorous,  hard  in  an  Old 
Testament  sense,  but  also  as  gentle  as  the  gesture  with  which 
his  tender  fingertips  sometimes  stroke  m\  eyelashes."  There 
is  a  most  moving  moment — and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ingly  ecumenical  moments  in  modern  literature — when 
Spier,  who  is  dving.  tells  her:  "I  have  such  strange  dreams.  I 
dreamt  that  Ghrist  himself  came  to  baptize  me." 

But  many  students  ate  not  sure  about  this  dimension. 
One  wrote:  "For  some,  faith  in  God  is  merely  a  safe'  escape 
from  the  spiritual  quest.  It  is  a  means  of  hoping  to  attain 
salvation  without  any  risks." 

One  student  influenced  by  F.ttv  wrote:  "Perhaps  there  is 
some  way  that  we  incorporate  both  the  power  and  energy  of 
God,  and  the  energy  of  the  human  being  to  grow  in  the 
spiritual  quest  .  .  .  Ettv  has  shown  us  that  the  fuel  to  create, 
love  and  grow  is  indeed  within  us.  It  seems  a  bit  unclear, 
however,  whether  that  fuel  comes  from  God  as  well  as  Ettv. 
What  is  deepest  inside  her.  is  deemed  "God."  but  is  this  God 
Ettv  herself,  or  just  a  part  ofEtry?  Where  did  Etiv's  remark- 
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ne  safe  definition  of  the  spiritual  quest 


that  I  can  give  my  students  is  that  it  is 
a  quest  to  find  something  like  God. 

It  might  be  a  quest  to  find  God. 
It  might  be  a  quest  to  find  something 


that  is  not  God  at  all. 


able  spiritual  change  come  from?" 

One  safe  definition  of  the  spiritual  quest  that  I  can  give 
my  students  is  that  it  is  a  quest  to  find  something  like  God. 
It  might  be  a  quest  to  find  God.  It  might  be  a  quest  to  find 
something  that  is  not  God  at  all.  When  you  find  it,  will  it  look 
like  God,  or  will  it  be  something  else?  What  characterizes 
the  quest,  however,  is  the  lure  of  the  ultimate,  which  many 
reject  as  an  illusion  that  attracts  you  only  to  disappoint:  best 
leave  it  alone.  The  course,  however,  intends  to  arouse  or 
encourage  the  appetite  for  ultimate  meaning  and  to  wonder 
how  it  intersects  with  our  own  lives  here  and  now.  Whether 
the  students  find  God  is  not  for  me  to  say. 


oi> 


FRAGILITY 


So  we  come — I  and  my  students — 
to  Etty's  deepest  question:  is  the 
spiritual  quest  more  than  a  luxury 
for  the   over-educated   mind? 
Where  is  it  trying  to  get?  What  is 
POWERFUL        its  Point?  And  if  the  spiritual  quest 
is  more  than  a  luxury,  then  it 
must  presume  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  what  Etty  calls  the  idea  of 
suffering  and  its  attendant  hor- 
rors: "I  now  realize,  God,  so  much 
You  have  given  me.  So  much  that  was  beautiful  and  so  much 
that  was  hard  to  bear.  Yet  whenever  I  showed  myself  ready  to 
bear  it,  the  hard  was  directly  transformed  into  the  beauti- 
ful." And  this  is  where  my  students  come  up  against  it, 
because  they  are  themselves  on  various  stages  of  the  spiritual 
quest.  They  are  emerging  from  various  doctrinal  and  per- 
sonal experiences,  some  of  them  painful.  Many  are  like  Ivan 
Karamazov.  They've  read  the  newspaper;  they  know  the 
world  for  what  it  is. 

Some  write  of  being  confused  by  the  course  and  its 
questions.  "I  lost  track  of  what  to  think  about,"  is  a  typical 
critique.  "At  times  I  got  lost  in  this  circling  around  issues 
.  .  .  Drop  Etty  H.,"  commanded  another  student.  Still 
another  said  of  Etty:  "She  does  kind  of  assume  the  role  of  a 


preacher  in  a  way — I  feel  resentment  towards  that — If  you 
believe  you  have  reached  the  heights  or  found  the  ultimate 
answers — that  is  just  what  it  is — your  belief.  There  is  no  one 
to  tell  you — you've  reached  it — so  what  right  does  one  have 
to  impose  that  belief,  then,  on  others?" 

Others  want  what  Etty  has,  and  they  take  the  leap  of  faith, 
they  conclude:  okay,  let's  do  this  thing — "Here  goes,  then." 
But  the  alternative  possibility  remains  strong,  as  Conrad  saw 
in  Heart  of  Darkness:  "The  horror!  The  horror!"  Against 
such  a  voice,  we  have,  among  other  things,  this  fragile 
journal,  by  a  hyper-conscious  woman  with  an  upset  stomach, 
with  two  lovers,  leaving  behind  eight  yellowing  notebooks, 
which  by  chance  are  preserved,  barely  saved  from  the  rubble 
of  World  War  II,  and  not  published  until  40  years  later. 

They  are  not  just  lovely  to  read;  they  are  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  fragility  and  power  of  the  spiritual  quest, 
boldly  claiming  to  say  that  the  Nazi  point  of  view  is  not  the 
last  word,  and  holding  out  the  slim  possibility  that  a  life 
without  a  spiritual  plot  is  not  worth  living,  and  that  a  life 
which  does  find  its  rightful  story  brings  to  us  more  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  A  student  wrote: 

At  times,  thinking  over  certain  topics  raised  in  the  course  of 
discussion  has  had  me  put  other  work  on  hold  for  days.  But 
I  do  feel  a  reward  for  my  effort.  I  don't  feel  as  much  that  I  am 
running  around  in  circles.  Rather,  I  feel  that  I  am,  slowly 
perhaps  and  painfully,  too,  advancing  somewhere,  to  some- 
thing. Ultimately,  I  would  like  to  fully  believe  in  God.  My 
"questing"  shows  belief,  I  think.  Now  I  must  work  towards 
faith.  Whatever  the  outcome,  I  have  been  helped  in  many, 
many  ways.  And  I'm  very  glad  to  have  experienced  it. 

Etty  lives. 


Dermis  Taylor  is  a  professor  of  English  at  Boston  College  and  a 
specialist  in  Victoiian  and  early  20th-century  poetry.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  books  on  Thomas  Hardy.  ■ 
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A  visit  to  the  Wall  with  Vietnam  War  veterans  and  chroniclers 
John  Flanagan,  MBA  '66,  and  Gerald  Carroll  '69 


BY  JOHN  OMBELETS 
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ON  THE  DAY  IN  1966  THAT  HE  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  on  the 
Heights  receiving  his  MBA  sheepskin,  John  Flanagan  was  flying 
out  of  Oasis,  a  forward  base  in  the  Central  Highlands  of  South 
Vietnam.  Gerry  Carroll  '69,  made  it  to  his  BC  graduation,  but 
spent  part  of  1972  piloting  Navy  helicopters  above  the  flat,  hostile 
terrain  south  and  west  of  Saigon. 
More  than  20  years  later,  the  spinning  emotions  of  that  war  are 
seldom  far  from  either  man 's  mind.  So  it  is  on  this  cloudless,  warm 
autumn  day  at  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in  Washington,  DC,  where  a  line  of 
black  granite  blocks  spells  out  the  nation's  loss. 


Flanagan  and  Carroll,  both  authors  of 
freshly  minted  books  about  Vietnam,  are 
reminiscing  about  their  aircraft,  their  bud- 
dies, their  war,  when  a  distraught-looking 
red-faced  woman  politely  asks  Carroll  for  a 
pencil.  She  wants  to  make  a  rubbing  of  one 
of  the  58,132  names  etched  on  the  Wall,  but 
has  come  unprepared. 

Pencil  found,  Carroll  is  soon  shading  the 
name,  "Michael  G.  Buckmaster, "  onto  a  sheet 
of  lined  notebook  paper  that  Flanagan  has 
fetched  from  his  nylon  duffel  bag.  The  woman 
who  remembers  Michael  G.  Buckmaster  be- 
fore he  was  a  name  carved  high  onto  Panel 
16W  looks  on  gratefully,  holding  her  pain  in 
check  for  a  moment. 

"Who  was  he  to  you?  "  Flanagan  gendy  asks  as 
he  holds  the  paper  flat  against  the  Wall  for 
Carroll. 

"My  high  school  sweetheart,"  the  woman 
replies,  dissolving  finally  into  sobs  and  fall- 
ing into  Flanagan's  outstretched  arms. 

The  remembrance  of  her  forever-young 
beau  clutched  in  her  hand,  the  woman  re- 
treats into  her  private  grief,  as  Flanagan  and 
Carroll  wipe  their  eyes. 

"That  was  hard,"  Carroll  murmurs  as  they 
move  away. 

"It  had  to  be  done,"  Flanagan  answers. 

Those  short  phrases  could  well  sum  up 
the  similar  attitudes  these  outwardly 
dissimilar  men  hold  towards  their  ser- 
vice, and  towards  their  separate  deci- 
sions to  write  about  it.  Flanagan,  a 
former  airline  executive,  now  a  business  con- 
sultant and  part-time  college  instructor,  is 
white-haired,  tall,  almost  patrician-looking, 
with  the  easy  smile  and  pleasant  manner  of  a 
skilled  politician;  he  hopes  to  run  for  Con- 


gress from  his  native  Westchester  County, 
that  New  York  City  suburb  defined  by  the 
acronyms  IBM  and  BMW.  Carroll  is  stocky, 
with  a  round  face  of  scarred  leather  and  a 
voice  to  match.  He  is  uncomfortable  in  the 
limelight,  once  having  tried  to  refuse  a  book 
promotion  appearance  on  "Good  Morning, 
America."  He  hates  big  cities,  lives  in  rural 
Maryland  and  wields  a  thumb-in-your-ribs 
sense  of  humor. 

Different  as  they  are,  both  men  share  this 
sense  of  the  Vietnam  War:  well-fought  by 
those  at  the  scene;  badly  mismanaged  by  the 
White  House  and  Pentagon.  And  both  are 
compelled  to  tell  the  stories  of  those  who 
unflaggingly  displayed,  in  Flanagan'swords, 
"true  warrior  values." 

Carroll,  a  Navy  lifer  who  retired  in  1990, 
published  his  straight-ahead  first  novel,  North 
S*A*R  (Pocket  Books),  in  1991.  The  tale 
centers  on  two  perilous  months  in  the  lives 
of  a  Navy  search-and-rescue  helicopter  pilot 
and  his  best  friend,  an  attack  jet  pilot. 
Flanagan's  detailed  1992  memoir,  Vietnam 
Above  the  Treetops  (Praeger),  proudly  relates 
his  12  months  as  an  Air  Force  forward  air 
controller,  helping  to  destroy  enemies  and 
save  friends,  getting  shot  at  daily  and  facing 
the  deaths  of  a  dozen  comrades. 

Accompanied  by  these  warriors-turned- 
authors,  a  reporter  at  the  Wall  picks  up 
quick  snatches  of  the  war — history,  emo- 
tion, humor — like  someone  roaming  up  and 
down  the  dial  on  an  AM  radio. 

Carroll:  "When  you  get  shot  at  the  first 
time,  all  hell  is  breaking  loose  in  the  cockpit, 
everyone's  scared  as  shit,  but  then  you  just 
start  doing  the  things  you  have  to  do  to  fly 
the  aircraft — that's  how  you  get  through  it." 

Flanagan:  "Oh,  my  God  [peering  at  a  line 
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on  the  memorial  in  which  each  name  is 
followed  by  a  dime-sized  cross] ,  all  these  guys 
are  MIA . . .  They  must  have  been  all  together 
on  a  downed  chopper." 

Carroll:  "Ibroughtit  [his helicopter]  back 
after  one  mission  and  there  were  more  holes 
than  aluminum.  It  took  48  hits.  [Laughing] 
That's  when  the  ground  crewchiefjust  shakes 
his  head  and  starts  taking  it  apart  [to  salvage 
whatever  wasn't  destroyed] ." 

Flanagan:  "Our  camp  was  outside  the 
Marine  perimeter  at  Khe  Sanh.  The  Marines 
didn't  want  us  inside — they  didn't  trust  our 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  It  was  like  being  at 
the  edge  of  the  earth." 

Carroll:  "I  wonder . . .  Where  would  all  these 
guys  would  be  today  if  Lyndon  Johnson  hadn't 
felt  the  need  to  play  commander-in-chief?" 

Carroll  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1990  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  a  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  and  a  feeling  that  there 
was  a  Vietnam  story  that  needed  to  be  told, 
without  the  stereotyping,  self-pitying  angst 
or  melodramatic  heroics. 

"I  read  a  lot  of  what's  been  published 
about  the  war.  There's  the  stupid  captain, 
the  crazy  sergeant,  the  guy  on  drugs,  the 
redneck,"  he  says.  "That  wasn't  what  it  was.  I 
wanted  people  to  know  the  guys  I  fought 
with.  They  were  just  people,  doing  some- 
thing they  had  to  do  and  doing  it  well.  I'm 
not  crying  about  being  in  the  war  or  apolo- 
gizing for  it.  I  meant  the  book  to  be  a  snap- 
shot of  what  it  was  like  in  one  corner  of  the 
war  in  September  and  October  1972." 

Although  he  left  Boston  College  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  English  and  a  close 
friendship  with  creative-writing  mentor 
Francis  Sweeney,  SJ,  pen  and  ink  was  the  last 
thing  on  Carroll's  mind  in  June  1969.  He  was 
about  to  embark  on  fulfilling  a  dream  he  had 
held  since  a  Navy  pilot  at  an  air  show  near 
Carroll's  home  in  Connecticut  hoisted  then 
8-year-old  Gerry  into  the  cockpit  of  his  air- 
craft. The  prospect  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  the 
national  doubts  and  divisions  over  the  war — 
all  of  that  paled  next  to  the  Christmas-morn- 
ing thrill  of  being  that  aviator. 

Carroll  did  not  live  any  of  the  events 
recounted  in  North  S*A*R.  For  starters,  he 
flew  no  search-and-rescue  missions  in  South- 
east Asia.  Those  flights  came  later  for  him,  in 
other  conflicts  like  Grenada  and  Lebanon. 
But  the  characters  in  his  novel  are  very  much 
drawn  from  his  life.  For  example,  while  fel- 
low trainees  went  for  the  more  glamorous 


jets,  Carroll  opted  f«n  helicopters,  foi  rea- 
sons  explained  by  Lt.  Tim  Boyle,  hisfi<  tional 
alter  ego:  "Boyle  loved  tearing  around  down 
low,  looking  at  whatevei  new  and  interesting 

thing  presented  ilsell,  like  a  lomisi  com- 
pletely  unhindered  by  roads.  Flying  helos 
fitted  Boyle:  sleeves  rolled  up,  windows  wide 
open,  cigarette  dangling,  eyes  squinting  into 

the  sun,  free  of  all  the  artificial  life-support 
gear  required  in  jets." 

He  completed  helicopter  school  in  1971 , 
and  was  deployed  to  South  Vietnam  the 
following  year,  where  he  flew  Navygunships, 
then  "slicks"  (transport  helicopters)  with  a 
land-based  naval  detachment  on  a  mission 
that  Carroll  refuses  to  discuss.  He  was  shot 
down  three  times,  but  suffered  nothingworse 


than  bumps  and  bruises. 

The  most  vivid  memory  of  Vietnam  that 
he  would  divulge  this  day  came  through  in  a 
story  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Vietnam  Memo- 
rial. 

"Abuddv  and  me  pledged  that  if  one  of  us 
didn't  make  it  back,  the  other  one  would 
visit  his  grave  and  drink  a  beer,"  he  says.  The 
buddy  obliterated  his  helicopter  and  him- 
self in  a  1972  crash.  Sometime  in  1986  or 
thereabouts,  "I  came  here  with  a  six-pack 
and  just  as  I  got  here,  a  Huev  flew  over  and 
someone  started  to  plav  'Taps.'  It  completely 
blew  my  mind."  Carroll  pauses,  then  says 
half  to  himself.  "I  know  he  sent  them  here 
just  for  me."  He  does  not,  however,  look  up 
any  names  on  the  Wall:  Carroll  honors  his 
dead  in  private. 


Flanagan  (right)  and  a  fellow 
Project  Delta  officer  pose 
beneath  the  wing  of  an  0-1 
spotter  plane,  in  a  photo  taken 
at  the  Marine  base  at  Chu  Lai. 
in  April  1966. 
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love  this  place. "  Carroll  says  to  no  one  in 

particular  for  perhaps  the  third  time  that  afternoon. 

His  lined  face  wears  an  expression  that  matches 

those  on  the  three  bronze  soldiers  30  feet  from  us: 

weariness,  resolve,  sadness 


We  have  ambled  over  to  the  statue  of  the 
three  American  infantrvmen  bv  now.  the 
careworn  figures  holding  each  other  as  they 
stare  off  into  the  middle  distance  toward  the 
sun-splashed  wall  and  the  tourists  queuing 
up  along  its  panels. 

"I  lore  this  place--  Carrofl  says  to  no  one  in 
particular  for  perhaps  the  third  rime  that 
afternoon.  He  is  drawing  on  a  filtered  Carl  ton. 
and  his  fined  face  wears  an  expression  that 
matches  those  on  the  three  bronze  soldiers 
30  feet  from  us:  weariness,  resohe.  sadness. 


outside  Saigon  and  told  to  go  to  war.  He 
quicklv  learned  what  kind  of  war  it  would  be 
when  he  encountered  an  Air  Force  forward 
air  controller  who  had  just  returned  from  an 
Armv  operation  into  the  Central  High- 
lands— not  flying,  but  humping  with  the 
ground  troops  through  the  jungle.  He  was  a 
voting  captain  with  a  haunted  look  and  a 
single  piece  of  pointed  advice:  use  hand 
grenades,  not  vour  rifle,  in  a  firefight.  be- 
cause thev  don't  give  awav  vour  position. 
Flanagan  wrote  in  his  memoir: 

m  never  forget  looking  into  this  FAC's 
eves.  I  knew  there  was  somebodv  behind 
those  eves,  but  thev  revealed  nothing  and 
he  offered  no  further  insights  . . .  For  the 
first  rime  in  my  life,  I  felt  vulnerable,  and  I 
hadn't  even  seen  combat.  A  chilling  fear 

crept  over  me It  was  now  basic  survivaL- 

shoot  or  be  shot,  kill  or  be  killed.  Visions  of 
the  stacked  coffins  flashed  through  mv 
mind.  I  hardlv  slept  that  night  in  the  open 
barracks  of  Xba  Frang. 


The  crowd  of  tourists  is  thick  at  the  Wall, 
for  a  weekday  afternoon-  We  have  to 
step  around  a  National  Park  Service 
worker  who  is  vacuuming  the  gutter  at 
the  base  of  the  memorial  and  gouging 
frame  to  point  to  two  of  them,  high  up      pebbles  out  of  the  crevices  with  a  gardening 
on  Panel  13F_  marked  bv  the  sterile      tooL  His  movements  and  posture  suggest  a 
footnotes  of  MIA  crosses.  cemeterv  worker  grooming  around  the  base 

John  Flanagan  came  to  Vietnam  via  Otis      of  a  gravestone. 
Air  Force  Base  on  Cape  Cod  a  green  lieuren-  Above   the  vacuum's   steady  whine, 

ant  fresh  from  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Mind-      Flanagan  talks  of  the  incident  that  led  him  to 
nil  that  he  would  not  be  in  the  Air  Force      put  his  own  war  storv  on  paper. 
fhrpvfT  Flanagan  was  aheady  commuting  ro  Flanagan  was  the  last  American  to  see 

Boston  College  to  earn  his  master's  degree  Russ  Boa  and  ^TUie  Stark  on  December  2, 
in  business  administration  when  President  1966  before  thev  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
Johnson  first  escalated  the  U-S.  air  war.  then  jungleandaXorth\letnarneseregulararmv 
dropped  the  other  shoe,  committing  ground  unit  a  few  kilometers  into  Laos,  not  far  from 
troops  in  March  1965.  "Vietnam  was  inevi-  the  famed  Khe  Sanh  combat  base. 
taWe,"  Flanagan  wrote  of  his  thinking  at  the  Bon  and  Stark  were  members  of  a  Special 

time.  It  was  onh"  a  matter  of  when  mv  turn      Forces  outfit  known  as  Project  Delta,  which 
would  come."  inserted  six-man  reconnaissance  teams  into 

In  tare  1965.  after  completing  his  MBA  the  bush  to  hunt  for  enemv  troop  concen- 
coursework  at  BC  he  requested  assignment  nations,  staging  areas,  supplv  routes  and 
to  \letriam  so  IjewouM  have  a  better  chance  other  potential  targets  for  air  and  ground 
of  getting  his  first  choice  of  aircrafi:  propel-  forces.  Flanagan  was  Project  Delta's  forward 
ler-driven  A-l  fighter-bombers-  He  got  Met-  air  controller,  coordinating  air  strikes  and 
nam.  but  his  second-choice  combat  job:  pi-  directing  helicopter  rescue  missions  for 
letting  slow,  unarmed  spotter  planes  as  a      teams  in  trouble. 

forward  air  controller.  On  that  December  morning,  Bott,  Stark 

After  seven  weeks  erf  training.  Flanagan      and  the  four  South  Vietnamese  Special 

was  plopped  down  at  Fan  Son  Nhut  Airport      Forces  troopers  in  their  team  were  in  the 


- 
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jungle,  surrounded,  separated,  under  heaw 
fire,  with  three  wounded.  In  an  effort  to  help 
pull  them  out.  Flanagan  took  his  fragile, 
single-engine  spotter  plane  into  rain  driven 
bv  heaw  gusts,  the  worst  of  monsoon  weather, 
slashing  down  from  low-hing  cloud  cover  in 
an  area  where  the  jagged-peaked  mountains 
rose  3,000  feet  and  more. 

It  didn't  work  out.  The  enemv  lured  a 
pick-up  helicopter  in.  then  shot  it  down.  The 
other  choppers,  low  on  fuel,  were  forced  to 
swingback  toward  Khe  Sanh.  Flanagan,  skim- 
ming the  treetops  to  confound  the  enemv 
gunners,  was  alone  with  the  sight  of  a  patch 
of  trampled  elephant  grass  where  he  had  last 
spotted  the  team,  and  Bott"s  final,  desperate 
radio  transmission:  "FAC.  please  help  us. 
We're  hit  bad." 

Other  friends  and  comrades  had  been 


killed  during  bis  tour,  but  this  loss  sa 
with  him.  savs  Flanagan.  ~I  was  haunted  bv  it. 
It  came  to  me  in  dreams  and  nightmar-  - 

A  ringing  telephone  one  night  in  Febru- 
arv  1982  reawakened  him  to  the  events  of 
thatdavin  1966.  The caDerwas  Eleanor  Boa 
Gregorv.  imploring  Flanagan  to  help 
plain  what  had  happened  to  her  brother. 
InitiaDv  shaken  and  confused  bv  the  call. 
Flanagan  decided  his  war  would  end  onh 
when  the  questions  about  that  dav  ended. 

In  recounting  for  the  Bon  famih  what  he 
knew,  and  later  working  with  them  to  get  an 
accounting  of  Russ  Bon  -  :  :e.  Flanagan 
realized  he  needed  to  write  about  his  war — 
one.  he  savs,  fought  "bv  professional  war- 
riors without  the  support  of  their  govern- 
ment and  manv  of  their  senior  officers." 
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SOLDIERS  THREE 


THE  END  OF  ILLUSION 


It  is  not  known  how  many  graduates  of  Boston  College  served  in 
the  Vietnam  War.  Estimates  run  from  the  hundreds  to  several 
thousand.  At  least  10  are  said  to  have  died  there,  including 
seven  who  were  memorialized  in  the  Spring  1968  issue  of 
"Alumni  News":  Joseph  X.  Grant  '61,  Richard  L  O'Leary  '66, 
Daniel  M.  Kellett  '66,  Edward  J.  Murphy  '56,  Louis  D.  Dobbin 
'65,  James  E.  Dooley  '64,  and  Richard  L.  Sullivan  '63.  "BCM" 
recently  talked  to  three  Vietnam  veterans  about  their  service 
and  its  effect  on  their  lives. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


PROVINCES  AND 
PROVINCIAL  CAPITAL 


PAUL  CAMACHO  '69,  was 

22  years  old  when  he  went 
to  war,  having  dropped  out 
of  Boston  College  after  his 
junior  year  to  volunteer 
for  duty  in  Vietnam.  He 
had  been  attending  BC  as 
a  Marine  reservist,  but  tele- 
vision reports  of  the  Tet 
offensive  in  January  1968 
were  too  much  for  a  young 
man  brought  up  on  mov- 
ies like  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima 
and  Flying  Leathernecks.  "I 
turned  to  my  father  and 
said,  'Dad,  I  gotta  go.'"  By  August,  he  was  a  platoon  sergeant 
patrolling  the  DMZ  with  Company  E,  2nd  Battalion,  9th 
Marines. 

Camacho's  recollections  of  his  war — a  firefight  in  April 
1969  that  killed  a  dozen  men  in  his  unit,  the  dangerous  hill 
assaults  and  jungle  patrols,  the  "going-home"  bullet  wound 
in  his  calf  that  took  him  out  of  combat  54  days  before  his  tour 
ended — come  out  matter-of-factly.  Lauding  one  North  Viet- 
namese Army  weapon,  he  sounds  like  a  football  coach 
discussing  the  offensive  skills  of  an  opponent:  "They  had  the 
SKS,  a  fantastic  sniper  rifle;  they  could  score  very  well  on  us 
with  that." 

The  illusions  bred  by  a  dozen  Hollywood  portrayals  are 
long  gone,  replaced,  he  says,  by  cynicism  and  a  deep, 
abiding  abhorrence  of  war  as  a  legitimate  way  to  resolve 
conflict. 

"War  is  a  stupid  enterprise,"  he  says.  "There  isn't  any 
[disagreement]  that  can't  be  settled  by  talking." 

Camacho,  who  recently  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from 
Boston  College,  now  serves  as  director  of  special  projects 
and  programs  for  the  William  Joiner  Center  at  UMass/ 
Boston.  The  center  was  established  in  1982  to  study  war  and 
its  effects  on  society. 

"At  the  micro  level,  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  my  service,"  he 
says.  "We  didn't  kill  civilians;  most  of  the  dme,  we  were  up 
against  well-equipped,  well-trained  enemy  forces." 

But  the  war  itself  was  "a  stalemate  machine.  If  there's 
anything  good  that  came  out  of  it,  it's  that  the  American 
people  are  more  leery  of  doing  anything  like  this  again." 
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THE  LONG  GOOD-BYE 


COMING  THROUGH 


PATRICK  J.  MURPHY   68, 

can  visit  his  best  friend  sim- 
ply bywalkingfrom  his  Bos- 
ton law  office  to  the  Public 
Garden.  There,  on  the 
footbridge  that  arches 
over  the  lagoon,  Murphy 
can  read  a  plaque  that 
bears  his  friend's  name, 
"Michael  Patrick  Quinn," 
and  recall  the  times  be- 
fore August  29,  1969. 

That  was  the  day 
Quinn,  serving  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  Marine 
company  operating  in  the  mountains  southwest  of  the  port 
city  of  Danang,  was  killed  in  an  ambush  by  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  regulars. 

Murphy,  a  Marine  lieutenant  leading  a  platoon  with  the 
26th  Marine  Regiment  in  the  hills  around  the  Hai-Van  Pass, 
just  north  of  Danang,  got  the  word  in  a  note  from  a  mutual 
friend. 

"I  remember  reading  it  as  if  it  was  this  morning,"  he  says. 
"I  had  been  able  to  live  with  people  dying  in  my  own  platoon, 
but  this  really  rocked  me.  Things  I  thought  were  solid  were 
no  longer  solid." 

Quinn  was  not  supposed  to  die  in  Vietnam,  Murphy 
explains.  "I  could  see  myself  dying  before  I  could  ever 
envision  Mike's  death."  Mike  Quinn,  he  says,  seemed  too 
much  destined  for  something  greater.  "He  was  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  guy,  a  real  Horatio  Alger,  but  better."  Quinn  grew 
up  in  the  rough-and-tumble  Charlestown  housing  projects, 
captained  the  football  and  hockey  teams  at  Boston  Latin, 
then  distinguished  himself  at  Holy  Cross,  graduating  in 
1968.  "Everything  he  did,  he  excelled  at,  but  none  of  it  went 
to  his  head,"  says  Murphy.  "He  was  equally  at  ease  talking  to 
a  Charlestown  dock  worker  or  a  Harvard  professor." 

Before  graduation,  Quinn  piloted  swan  boats  in  the 
Public  Garden,  ajob  he  loved,  says  Murphy,  because  it  kept 
him  around  children.  When  Murphy  was  casting  about  for 
some  way  to  memorialize  his  fallen  friend,  his  mind  went 
back  to  those  summers  Quinn  used  to  describe  with  such 
pleasure.  Murphy  got  the  plaque  affixed  to  the  footbridge  in 
1984. 

"Sometimes,  I  go  there  and  think  about  Mike,  and  then 
I  wonder  how  many  other  good  minds  were  lost  to  the  nation 
in  Vietnam." 


THOMAS  A.  WALSH  '66, 
recalls  the  moment  he  be- 
gan to  wonder  about  the 
war  he  was  fighting.  Now 
a  Welleslev,  Massac  husett.s. 
real  estate  executive,  Walsh 
was  serving  as  an  American 
advisor  to  a  unit  of  Re- 
gional Forces/Popular 
Forces,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army's  version  of  the 
National  Guard. 

It  was  early  1969,  half- 
way through  his  tour,  and 
Walsh  was  in  a  village  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  Saigon.  The  Ruff-Puffs,  as  Americans 
called  them,  had  captured  a  Yietcong  captain,  and  were 
parading  him  around  the  hamlet,  displaying  their  prisoner 
like  a  trophy. 

But  the  villagers  were  not  hooting  or  jeering.  "The)  were 
shouting  Dai-uy  defhhoa! '  Yerv  beautiful  captain ! "  sa\  s  Walsh. 
The  villagers,  he  says,  cared  nothing  for  the  politics  of  the 
captured  officer  or  those  of  the  Saigon  government:  thev 
were  attracted  to  the  captain  because  his  skin  was  very  fair. 
and  fair  skin  is  considered  beautiful  bv  Vietnamese.  "That's 
when  I  knew  that  winning  their  hearts  and  minds  was 
impossible,  that  this  was  not  an  ideological  war;  it  was  a  civil 
war  fought  on  so  many  different  cultural  or  local  concerns 
that  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  could  hold  no  real 

o 

power  with  the  people  in  the  countryside." 

Walsh  came  to  the  war  in  an  unusual  way.  Serving  out  his 
reserve  obligation  after  graduating  from  BC.  he  volun- 
teered for  a  combat  assignment.  "I  didn't  like  the  Army  in  a 
peacetime  environment.  I  guess  I  had  a  romantic  notion  of 
war,  which  I  quicklv  lost  when  the  armored  personnel 
carrier  I  was  riding  in  got  blown  up  bv  a  mine."  Walsh  lost 
several  teeth;  a  man  sitting  next  to  him  lost  a  leg. 

That  was  in  the  summer  of  1968,  when  then-Captain 
Walsh  commanded  an  armored  cavalrv  troop  with  the  4th 
Infantry  Division  based  at  Pleiku,  in  the  Central  Highlands. 

"Personally,  the  most  positive  thing  I  took  from  the  war 
was  that  I  lived  and  worked  in  a  very  dangerous  place  for  a 
year  and  came  through  it.  The  leadership  test  was  verv  real 
in  Vietnam." 
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he  caller  was  Eleanor  Bott  Gregory,  imploring 

Flanagan  to  help  explain  what  had  happened  to  her 

brother.  Initially  shaken  and  confused  by  the  call, 

Flanagan  decided  his  war  would  end  only  when 

the  questions  about  that  day  ended. 


As  he  reaches  up  once  more  to  point  to 
the  names  on  Panel  13E,  this  time  for  a 
photographer,  he  talks  of  the  healing  pow- 
ers of  his  book.  "My  own  daughter  never 
knew  about  a  lot  of  this,"  he  says  quietly. 
"Now  she  does." 


Flanagan  and  Carroll  are  exchanging 
war  stories  with  a  short,  wiry  man  who 
resembles  Wille  Nelson:  red  hair,  shot 
through  with  gray,  pulled  back  into  a 
tight  ponytail,  and  tucked  under  a  black 
baseball  cap.  He  has  been  sitting  by  himself 
on  a  park  bench,  gazing  serenely  at  the 
bronze  infantrymen.  It  turns  out  he  is  an  ex- 
Huey  pilot  with  a  helicopter  assault  battal- 
ion, and  he  and  Flanagan  reel  off  a  string  of 
place  names,  Pleiku,  Bong  Son,  Phu  Cat, 
nodding  knowingly.  "Isn't  this  place  great?" 
they  ask  one  another. 

Willie  Nelson  is  wearing  a  short  khaki 
fatigue-stylejacket  without  insignia.  Flanagan 
has  shed  his  suit  jacket  and  is  wearing  an  Air 
Force  gray-blue  cloth  windbreaker  with  em- 
broidered emblems  of  his  service:  Project 
Delta  patch ,  Republic  of  Vietnam  paratroop- 
ers wings,  and  his  father's  old  Army  Air 
Corps  patch.  Carroll  has  on  a  brown  leather 
flight  jacket  issued  by  the  Navy  to  A-4  fighter 
pilots.  To  an  observer,  the  three  seem  mem- 
bers of  a  society  closed  to  the  uninitiated. 
Relatively  few  Americans  served  in  Vietnam, 
fewer  still  in  combat  roles.  Those  who  did 
are  marked — citizens  of  a  nation  that  started 
off  trying  to  forget  them,  then  in  a  surfeit  of 
guilt  came  to  pity  them,  and  belatedly,  to 
honor  them. 

When  Carroll  got  back  to  the  States  after 
his  Vietnam  duty,  he  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  were  antiwar  demonstrators  at 
the  gate,  calling  the  passing  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines names,  like  "baby  killer." 


One  of  them  spit  at  Carroll. 

"Ijust  reached  out  between  the  [gate's]  iron 
bars,  grabbed  this  guy  by  the  shirt  front,  pulled 
him  right  up  to  the  bars  and  gave  him  a  few 
anatomical  suggestions,"  Carroll  says.  "I  was  so 
angry  that  I  swear  to  this  day,  somewhere  in 
America,  a  guy  is  walking  around  with  two 
vertical  scars  on  his  face  the  shape  of  those 
bars." 

Now  Carroll  says,  "I  can  understand  why 
they  spit  at  us.  I  probably  like  it  even  less  now 
than  I  did  then,  but  I  can  understand  it." 

Nobody  is  spitting  at  Vietnam  veterans 
anymore.  As  Flanagan  and  Carroll  stiffly  pose 
for  photographs  at  the  statue,  a  crowd  gath- 
ers with  an  air  of  expectancy,  like  celebrity- 
watchers  waiting  for  a  Hollywood  movie  scene 
to  be  shot.  A  middle-aged  woman  sidles  up 
next  to  Carroll  and  asks  if  she  can  have  her 
picture  taken  with  the  two  former  soldiers. 
They  smilingly  agree,  and  her  companions 
click  away. 


The  afternoon  is  waning.  Flanagan  has  a 
business  meeting  in  Washington;  Carroll 
wants  to  head  home  to  sleepy 
Leonardtown,  in  southeastern  Maryland, 
where  he  has  just  finished  his  second 
novel,  set  during  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh  in  1 967- 
68.  He  plans  one  more  book,  about  the  fall  of 
Saigon  in  1975,  to  complete  a  Vietnam  trilogy. 
Flanagan,  now  working  on  a  history  of  Project 
Delta,  is  spending  late  nights  in  his  office  poring 
over  after-action  reports  and  other  documents 
retrieved  both  from  former  comrades  and  the 
National  Archives. 

At  the  Wall,  there  had  seemed  a  resdess 
distance  between  them  and  the  reporter.  But 
as  we  stride  away,  we  are  together  again,  three 
guys  on  the  edge  of  middle  age.  Nearing 
Constitution  Avenue  and  the  buzz  of  early 
rush  hour,  Carroll  is  asked  the  meaning  of 
those  58,000  names  and  all  the  loss  they  repre- 
sent. He  gives  the  expected,  soldier's  answer. 
"In  20  years  in  the  Navy,  I  was  all  over  the 
world,  50  or  so  countries,  but  there's  some- 
thing about  America,  a  feeling  I  got  when- 
ever I  came  home,  and  you  have  a  couple  of 
duties  to  that  feeling.  One  is  to  vote;  another 
is,  when  you're  called  on,  to  serve.  That  wall 
is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  feeling  of  America 
and  the  duties  we  have.  And  that's  some- 
thing we're  still  learning."  ■ 


John  Ombelets  is  this  magazine 's  senior  writer. 
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WORKS    AND    DAYS 


Pooled  resources 


SWIM  ACROSS  AMERICA 


One  day  in  1990,  Mark 
McCullagh  '85,  was  idly 
watching  a  TV  report 
about  "Swim  Across  the 
Sound,"  a  13 -mile  relay 
race  on  Long  Island 
Sound  to  benefit  cancer 
research. 

Among  the  13  swim- 
mers thrashing  about  in 
the  choppywaters  were  two 
he  recognized,  Jeff  Keith 
and  Matt  Vossler,  both 
members  of  the  class  of 
1984.  Keith,  who  lost  a  leg 
to  cancer  at  age  1 2 ,  had  run 
across  America  in  his  se- 
nior college  year,  reaping 
more  than  $1  million  for 
cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment; Vossler  had  coordi- 
nated the  effort  and  served 
onhisfriend'ssupportcrew. 
Two  years  after  complet- 
ing the  run,  Keith  and 
Vossler  traded  in  their 
sneakers  for  wet  suits, 
reasoning  that  an  open 
water  swim  would  stand 
out  from  the  usual  benefit 
marathons  and  charity  walks. 

It  certainly  got  McCullagh's  atten- 
tion. The  freestyle  and  butterfly  spe- 
cialist turned  his  mind  from  TV  to 
fund-raising  and  decided  the  swim 
needed  a  New  England  identity.  "I  called 
everyone  I  swam  with  at  BC,"  he  says. 
So  it  was  that  the  1 99 1  Swim  Across  the 
Sound  was  won  by  a  Boston  squad  that 
featured  four  ex-Eagles.  At  last  August's 
race,  the  Boston  College  swim  team 
contingent  had  risen  to  eight  (out  of  32 


Staying  wet— Back  row  (I  to  r):  Jack  Salerno  '84,  Jim  Walker  '84,  Jeff  Keith  84 
Paul  Goudreau  '88,  Jonathan  Blood  '87;  front  row:  Matt  Vossler  '84,  Chris 
Kondrath  '96,  Mary  Kennedy  '85,  Mark  McCullagh  '85. 


swimmers),  and  the  venue  had  shifted 
to  26-mile-wide  Nantucket  Sound. 

Since  then  Swim  Across  the  Sound 
has  broadened  its  ambition  and  its  name, 
to  Swim  Across  America.  It  is  not  quite 
thatyet,  but  hopes  are  high.  McCullagh 
envisions  a  series  of  simultaneous 
swimathons  across  the  country,  or  re- 
lays in  several  "swimmable"  bodies  of 
water  like  Lake  Michigan  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  swim  is  doing  well  enough  as  a 


regional  event,  having 
grown  from  Si 0,000  in 
pledges  its  first  year  to 
nearly  S450.000  over  the 
last  two  years,  with  naught 
but  volunteers  to  organize 
and  seek  sponsors — volun- 
teers who  are  often  com- 
petitors as  well.  "Swim- 
ming." sax's  Keith  lighdy, 
"is  the  easiest  part." 

Training  is  no  prob- 
lem to  these  pool  rats.  All 
of  the  former  BC  swim 
team  members  "stay 
wet."  in  the  words  of 
Man,'  Kennedy  "85.  a 
two-time  All-Ameriean. 
Still,  ocean  swimming 
is  a  sea  change  from  cruis- 
ing along  in  your  Speedo 
between  lane  markers 
and  in  sight  of  a  visible 
bottom.  Swim  partici- 
pants wear  wet  suits  for 
protection  against  jelly- 
fish stings  and  follow  a 
navigation  boat  on  a 
course  selected  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  from 
tides  and  currents.  Sand  sharks  are  a 
worn-. 

"When  you're  out  of  sight  of  land, 
it's  an  eerie  feeling,  especially  when  no 
one  is  swimming  next  to  you."  says 
Roberto  Ayala  "8",  who  swam  for 
Mexico's  national  team  in  1^83  and 
1 984.  "At  die  end.  you  are  really  sick  of 
it.  Everyone's  exhausted,  but  then  you 
see  Jeff  and  you  see  die  donations,  and 
you  feel,  'If  Jeff  asked  us  to  swim  back, 
we  would.'" 

John  Ombdets 
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Boston  College  was  there  for  you. 

Be  there  for  Boston  College. 

Support  the  BC  Fund. 

-\:.:  'We, can't  do  it  without  you. 


The  Wallace  E.  Carroll  School  of 
Management  is  poised  to  enter  the 
21st  century  with  flying  colors.  A  $23 
million  renovation  and  expansion  of 
Fulton  Hall  (above,  at  right,  in 
architect's  rendering),  set  to  begin 
this  June  and  conclude  in  September 
1995,  will  add  a  fifth  floor  and  a  rear 
wing  to  the  present  facility,  boosting 
space  by  50  percent  while  fitting  the 
revamped  structure  seamlessly  into 
the  Collegiate  Gothic  family  of 
buildings  on  Middle  Campus. 

Classrooms  wired  for  audiovisual  and 
computerized  instruction,  tiered 
seminar  rooms  designed  to  bring  stu- 
dents and  faculty  closer  together  and 
meeting  rooms  that  enable  teams  of 
graduate  students  to  work  in  privacy 
are  all  part  of  the  plan.  New  public 


spaces  will  encourage  students  and 
faculty  members  to  congregate 
informally  and  thus  help  forge  critical 
peer  and  mentor  relationships. 

"This  renovation  project  gives  our 
students  and  faculty  the  support  they 
need  and  deserve  to  achieve  excel- 
lence," says  CSOM  Dean  John  J. 
Neuhauser.  "The  new  Fulton  Hall 
will  serve  the  strengths  of  our  pro- 
gram." 

Private  gifts  to  Boston  College,  your 
gifts,  each  year  help  keep  alive  the 
pursuit  of  excellence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, as  expressed  through  the  ongoing 
renovation  and  improvement  of  cam- 
pus facilities  such  as  Fulton  Hall. 
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